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LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


OCTOBER. 


BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


“ October! Heaven’s delicious breath, 


When woods begin to 
And suns grow weak, 


wear the crimson leaf, 
and the weak sun grows brief, 


And the year smiles as drawing near its death.” 


Ir seems fitting that the coming of Spring, the 
restorer, should call forth feelings of rejoicing in 
the heart of man, for the sake of the bright man- 
tle that she spreads o’er the dark, cold earth, and 
for the long-silent melodies of Nature, that again 
are gladly gushing out; yet spirits saddened with 
asking for “all she cannot bring,” even in the re- 
newed freshness of that gentle season find food 
for melancholy thought. Far more universally 
felt is the deeper meaning written in the decay 
of Autumn. Vain and morbid regrets may make 
sorrowful the sight of the newly-budding leaves ; 
but they, in their withering, have a deeper spell, 
a more potent power to awaken serious reflection. 
Those who are accustomed to 


“Read Nature as the manuscript of heaven, 
And call the flowers its poetry,” 


look for the opening blossoms in April, and love 
them as the first; the influence of as true a sen- 
timent makes them precious in October, for are 
they not the last ? 


“ The last! the last! 

Oh! in that little word, 

How many thoughts are stirred, 
Twin sister of the past!” 


With the gathered grain, and nuts and later fruits 
ripened for winter use, Autumn’s province ot 


riving is completed, and the sterner characteristic | 
£ ~ ’ 


of the season, that of taking away, becomes daily 
more apparent. But though, in the performance 
of this ungracious task, her “mists tinged with a 
purple light,” and chilling winds, bear little re- 
semblance to the glowing summer she succeeds, 
we are but gradually made to recognise their 
affinity to the desolating frosts of winter; for the 
very spirit of beauty is manifested in the radiant 
dlyes with which she paints the tall, proud trees, 
qnd lowly shrubs, and clinging vines, ere their 
(OL, IX. 19 


dismantlement;—as if in mockery of the living 
blooms that have faded from her paths. Not till 
the boughs are stripped and bare, till the leaves 
strew the ground, or the wind beckons them 





“ With its viewless hand, 

And they leaped from their branches at its com- 
mand, 

| And follow its footsteps with whirling feet, 

| Like fairies that dance in the moonlight sweet,” 


do we realize in Nature’s mourning aspect, that 
the year “draws near its death.” 


“O! Autumn, why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forest glad, 
Thy gentle wind, and thy fair, sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad ? 
Ah! ‘twere a lot too blessed 
For ever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 
| To rove and dream for aye.” 
{ 








At this season, the birds that live but in the 
sunshine of the blander days, forsake their accus- 
tomed haunts, and trusting unerring instinct to 
guide their course aright, fearlessly seek out more 
| genial climes. Dearly treasured for their beauty 
| or their melody, a feeling of regret for their loss 
|mingles with the wondering admiration with 








| which we watch them wing their flight to distant 
| lands; a prophetic warning, too, of the approach of 
winter, their departure brings the thought of the 
dreary months that must elapse ere their return. 

The swallow, one of our earliest feathered 
| Zuests, remains 


“Till frowning skies begin to change their cheer, 

| And time turns up the wrong side of the year.” 

“When prudence warns her to remove betimes, 
And seek a better heaven, and warmer climes.” 
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In England, the favourite household bird, the 
“little robin,” lingers still; and welcomed for its 
hardihood, and loved and tended in its loneliness, 
is the cheery bird, that sings all the more sweetly 
when its song is heard alone. 


“ When through the woods I musing gang, 
Nae birdies cheer me frae the bushes, 

Save little robins’ lanely sang, 
Wild-warbling where the burnie gushes.” 


The migration of a flock of wild-fow] in spring 
or autumn will arrest the attention of the most 
careless beholder with momentary interest in their 
movements, but it was the single bird, “lone 
wandering but not lost,’ that caught the poet's 
eye, and inspired those beautiful lines, “To a 
Waterfowl,” that are, or should be, familiar to all 
readers of American poetry : 


“Whither, ‘midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


“ All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


“ And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered’ nest.” 


Of an October sunset, who would not feel an 
added interest in the journey of such companion- 
less wanderer when recalling by its presence 


lines exquisite as these? Next to the power of 


expressing one’s own thoughts in immortal lan- 
guaye, is the pleasure of remembering and re- 
peating, on all fitting occasions, the undying 
words of others. 

October, though the tenth month of the year, re- 
tains the name given it when classed as the eighth; 
from “Octo” eight and “Imber” shower. The 
Saxons, from it being the season of the vintage, 
called it,“ Wine month,” and from the growing 
coldness, also termed it “ Winter Fullth.” 

In Spenser’s representation of the months, 
October is depicted as riding on a dreadful scor- 
pion, 


“The same which by Diana’s doom unjust 
Slew great Orion,’— 


and is busily engaged in wine-making. However 
justly proud of the high character accorded to her 
first-born by the poet, Autumn could scarcely ex- 
cuse even as “merry glee” the demeanour of her 
second son, October is in fact ‘no credit to his 
family, for he has taken more than a wee-drop 
too much of 





“The joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frollick ;” 
and though 





“ Eke by his side 
He had his ploughshare and coulter ready tied,” 


there is too much fun in tending his wine-vats 
for him to leave them for more homely employ- 
ment. 

Leigh Hunt says, “Spenser, in marching his 
months before great nature, drew his descriptions 
of them from the world and its customs in gene- 
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ral; but turn his October wine-vats into cider- 
presses and brewing-tubs, and it will do as well.” 
Even then his occupation would not be of uni- 
versal application, nor would October be accepted 
by all classes of the community as a respectable 
personage, as the devotees of the cold-water prac- 
tice would still deem it a sad pity that he could 
find nothing else to do. 

All Saints Day, originally termed Allhallow 
Even Mass, was instituted at the time the Pan- 
theon at Rome was converted into a Christian 
church, and was then ordered to be observed on 
the 12th of May, in memory of all holy martyrs. 
The time of commemoration was afterwards al- 
tered to the 1st of November, and saints were sub- 
stituted for martyrs. This change was effected 
about three centuries from the origination of the fes- 
tival; the accredited saints having then become so 
numerous that it was impossible to assign a sepa- 
rate day to each one in particular : so this holiday 
was accommodatingly arranged in honour of all 
saints and holy persons not otherwise specially 
provided for. 

Allhallow Eyen, on the 31st of October, was 
wont to be celebrated bya variety of superstitious 
ceremonies,—many of which are still practised 
in different countries. The faith placed in these 
witcheries, or the social amusement found in their 
performance, made the recurrence of the evening 
a far more important occasion in popular interest 
than the day itself. 

At Midsummer, flowers were principally se- 
lected for the communication of spiritual revela- 
tions; at Hallowe'en, nuts appear to be the most 
approved “medium.” Burns says that, in Scot- 
land, burning the nuts is the favourite charm. 
They name the lad and lass to each particular 
nut as they lay them in the fire, and accordingly 
as they burn quietly together, or start from beside 
one another, the course and issue of the courtship 
will be. The Scottish bard has left us a record 
of its “sports cheap and cheery,” in very plea- 
sant verse, 

“Some merry, friendly countra focks, 
Together did convene 
To burn their nuts, and pou their stocks, 
And haud their hallowe’en 
Fu’ blythe that night.” 


In Ireland the same custom prevailed, as well 
as in England. Gay makes mention of it in the 
following lines: 


“ Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name: 
This with the loudest bounce me sore amazed, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blazed ; 
As blazed the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For ‘twas thy nut that did so brightly glow.” 


Another writer makes of these burning nuts 


“ Emblems true 
Of what in human life we view,— 
The ill-matched couples fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or, from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever part.” 


But the happy pair, even 


“While they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn, 
And as the vital sparks decay, 
Together gently sink away.” 
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“ Bobbing” and “diving” for apples are also 
noticed as having constituted part of the merri- 
ment of the evening, for hundreds of years in the 


| 
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dient at Hallowe'en festivals: it was made by 
bruising roasted apples, and mixing them with 
ale or milk. The true etymology of this singu- 


“ould countries.” The process of “ bobbing” is | larly named compound gives an amusing instance 


thus explained: “Suspend a cord with a cross- 


lighted at the other, and endeavour to catch the 


apples, while it is in a circular motion, in the | 


mouth.” “ Diving” consisted in dipping for 


apples in a tub of water, the teeth only being | 


engaged to secure them. Another charm, fami- 
liarly known as “naming apples,’ was deter- 
mined by the number of seeds contained in the 
apple selected for the purpose. 


Lamb’s-wool is described as a favourite ingre- 


_of the corruptions that may be continually ob- 
stick, with apples at one point, and candles | 


served in the English language. “The first day 
of November was dedicated to the angel presiding 
over fruits, seeds, &c., and was therefore named 
‘La Mas Ubhal,’ that is, the day of the apple 
fruit.” This being pronounced “lamasool,” it 
was barbarously supposed to mean lamb’s-wool, 
and in course of time was so written, though 
what connexion was fancied between the stuti 
itself and the name ascribed to it, cannot now he 
imagined. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Joun Sartarn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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CHRIST WALKING IN GALILEE, 


WE are not surprised that a boy brought up 
with other boys, who passes through all their 
little emulations and strifes, should find, on his 
assuming, in mature years, the character of a pro- 
phet, or religious teacher, that he has not honours 
from his former mates. They have measured 
his strength, seen his imperfections, and known 
his weaknesses. But we are surprised that the 
relatives of Christ, who could point out no such 
weaknesses, who could recall no such infirmities, 








should not have received him and his testimony. 
And yet we, the readers of the book of God, do 
the same thing every day. We wonder that the 
dwellers at Jerusalem, and in Judea, should have 
sought to destroy the Redeemer, when he came 
among them to heal their sicknesses, to bear 
their burdens, and to remove their sorrows. We 
wonder that they should thus have shut him 
out from their coasts, so that he could not walk 
with them. But we, by our unbelief and ingra- 
titude, shut away Divine blessings every day, 
just as they did. 

Ignorance is ever impatient at the decisions of 
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knowledge. The relatives of Christ appointed 
the time and the place and the manner in which 
they would have him manifest his glory. They 
wanted him at Jerusalem when He chose to 
abide in Galilee. So men have ever been prone 
to dictate to Infinite Wisdom: children judging 
for the parent, and deciding for him; patients 
judging for the physician, and saying what his 
prescriptions shall be; subjects judging for their 
rulers, and confident that they are wiser than 
these rulers. But everywhere, in the Scriptures, 
God is careful to teach us that He must make and 
meet his appointments in his own way. He pro- 
mised that the Seed of the woman should bruise 
the serpent’s head; but it was four thousand 
years before the plan was revealed, and even 
now it is but partially completed. He saved a 
nation from famine through a slave; humbled 
Egypt through the staff of a shepherd; put the 
strength of an army in one arm when he raised 


up Samson; raised a nation to the pinnacle of 


its glory by the shepherd-hboy David; cured His 
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LXIV. 
CHRIST’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY MISS MARGARET JUNKIN. 


WueEN from the central throne,on which the eyes 
Of starry seraphim could only look 
With half-uplifted lids and clouding wings 
Raised shieldingly between them and God's light, 
The Christ descended ;—wonder thrilled through 
heaven. ; 
A new emotion pulsed along the ranks 
Of serried angels. ‘They could bear unblenched, 
The near, full gaze upon the thousand suns 
That met them in their circling sweep through 
space, 
But shrank from His clear glory. 
man, 
The breathing atom of a yesterday, 
Dull, and dim-visioned,—how could man, then, 
bear 
The blinding brightness! 
It had entered not 


How could 
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people of their inveterate love of idolatry by the 
captivity of Babylon; and redeems the world by 
His Son, born of a woman, and made after the 
likeness of sinful flesh. Mysteries in his plans 
and providences there must be ; for we are small, 
while God is great. Patience and resignation 
should be ours, though He tarries still in Galilee, 
and manifests not His presence. At the right 
time and place, He will show forth his glory. I 


| see darkness covering the land, and gross dark- 


ness the people, and yet the Sun lingers behind 
the horizon: I see the earth sick, and groaning 
for healing, and yet the Physician does not come: 
I see hosts led away captive by sin and by Satan, - 


_and yet He tarries at Galilee, and the sound of 


| his chariot-wheels is 
| come. 








not heard. But He will 


His hour will come, and his voice will be 

heard, and his face will be seen, and his love 
will be felt; for the hour of his glory will come. 
Break, morning of glory! and let the King return 
and make the earth His temple, and all hearts 
harps of His praise! 


Angelic comprehension to conceive 

Such abnegation,—such a putting of! 

Of Godhead splendours,—such an humbling down 
Of all Divinity’s high attributes, 

That the clay vessel of humanity 

Could hold concentrate in its finite sphere 

A light that flashed far as the outmost verge 


Of God's great universe. And when they looked 
To see him burst with undisputed sway 

Upon the rebel planet, which should shrink 
Instant and awe-struck, prostrate at his feet.— 
Who shall describe the dumb bewilderment 
Eye told to eye, as back the shining guard 

Came rapid with the tidings, they had left 

The Son of God—a babe in Bethlehem! 


With anxious gaze intense, they sought to solve 
This mission’s awful mysteries. They watched 
The child that sleeping lay on Mary’s knee, 
With a new thought of that Omnipotence 


| Which could thus shut itself within the shade 


Of those closed eyelids; and amazement grew 
That she dare ever press those little palms 
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With such familiar love, when they had hung 
Back from his touch in heaven. 
Through all his years 
Of humble boyhood and of manhood’s toil, 
They panted for the issue. When the time 
Of his full revelation drew apace, 
They looked for the unveiling, but beheld 
Humiliation still. 
Not from the ranks 
Of those the world calls wise, did Jesus go 
To choose the instruments wherewith to work | 
His vast accomplishment :—Not from amid 
The shade of schools and temples:—Not from | 
those | 
Whose lips were glowing with the passionate fire | 
Of poet's inspiration ; nor from such 
As statured tall in minds admeasurement 
Among their fellows stood :—Nor yet from men 
For whom their golden stores had purchased 
power, 
Or hero-deeds had won a world’s renown. 
Those had been proud of their philosophies, 
As is man’s nature,—and had claimed to shed 
From their clay lamps, some rays of light and 
truth, 
Lucent and self-inherent: these had proved 
‘Too pampered for the stern, required toil, 
Or too elated with the vain flatteries 
To bow to such a service. But he chose 
Twelve humble fishermen—low-born and mean 
As calendared on earthly registry, 
And put into their poor, unlette ‘red lips, 
Words that the wondering angels dared not use. 


Foul, evil demons, that had stalked abroad 
Over this marred creation, and had thrust 
Their baneful influence on the very front 
Of God’s pure ministrants without a fear, 
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| Of harmony that fills the ear of God,— 


A sense of a divine compassionateness 


Good in thy sight !” 


| Poised listening 


| And bore it heavenward,—ever murmuring, 
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| Shrank back confounded, when these simple men if 
| Gave utterance to their exorcising spell, MN 
| And spake the name of Jesus. Mortals who on 

_ Had often spurned the guardian watcher’s voice | 
| And gone on blindly sinning—leagued against a 
All good, in compact with the tempting fiends, | 

Yielded obedience to the strange, new faith iW 

Taught by the Galileans. : 

Not to them ny 

. : +@ 

| Pertained the glory, who had triumphed where ia 


Angels were powerless: and as Jesus saw 
The orient presage of that coming day : 
That should o’erflood a world regenerate, C8 
And thwart hell’s machinations,—that should adi ; { 
A deeper, sweeter strain to the full tide 7 





That should create within unfallen souls 


_ They had not else conceived of,—that shoul:| 
make 

| He: iven dearer, for the faltered chorusings 
Of this earth’s little ones—his heart rejoiced, 
That was not often glad, and lifting up 
His voice, he uttered praise ;— 

“T thank thee, Father, 
Lord of the heaven and earth! that thou hast hic! 
Thy wisdom from the wise and prudent ones, 
And hath revealed it unto babes like these ; 
Even so, my Father! for thus hath it seemed 


Upon the ambient air, 
seraphs, and as died away 
The audible utterance on those holy lips, 
They caught the music up in glad amaze, 


As o'er the atonement’s yet unfolded plan 
They mused in dim astonishment,—* Even so, 
Father,—our Father! since it pleaseth thee!” 
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LXV. 
TOO LATE, 
BY ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 
I, 
"Tis a nuptial festival ; 
And the grand old palace-hall 
Streams with music, streams with light, 
Raising rapture to its height. 
II, 


But without the gate, behold ! 
Shivering in the night-wind cold, 
Cowers a group of wretches, pale, 
Lifting up a piteous wail. 


III. 


Early had they bidden been, 
But despised the festal scene ; 


LXVI. 


EAGLES GATHERED TO THE CARCASS. 


Unpver the special guidance of God, the car- 
cass of the lion can be made to yield honey to 


the taste, and instruction to the mind; and the | 


great Teacher can so dignify whatever he touches, 
that the dead body, from which others would 
turn their eyes, is made to illustrate a great 
truth. 

The Jews,among whom He spent His life and 
labours, abused all their privileges, were unfaith- 
ful to their God, and became as ‘a dead carcass 
before Him: and when a people come to that 
position, ruin is near,—the eagles will find the 
body. And while this was literally true, in their 
case, when Titus, the Roman general, came upon 
them, bearing the victorious eagles of that iron 
nation, it is a general and a great truth, that, 
whenever we misimprove great blessings, ruin is 
not far off. The teaching is to individuals as 
well as to communities. 

How often do we see families lifted up by 
their prosperity, and seemingly taking root like 
the strong oaks of the hills, which neither storm 
nor sunshine can move, and yet, who, when in 
their height, forgot to honour and glorify their 








| 








Taken up with trivial things, 
Merchandise or pleasurings. 


Iv. 


Now they come,—but come too late, 
Knocking at the palace-gate ;— 
Housed are all; the door is shut ; 
And the Warder knows them not. 


Vv. 


Bitterly their fault they rue, 
Clamorous for admission sue ; 

But, though tears should fall like rain, 
Ne’er the portal opes again. 


VI. 


Heaven’s the palace, Christ the king, 
Life the time of entering ; 

Prompt the moment seize, before 
Death shall come and shut the door! 


—s= = 


—__ 


God, in His sight became as a carcass, and ruin 
soon overtook them. In a very short time, hardly 


_ root or branch of the great tree is to be found, 


Nor less often do we see individuals, upon 
whom God has bestowed great blessings, waste 
their privileges, their energies, and their opportu- 
nities, and they pass away out of sight, and 
are forgotten; and, as they were unfaithful while 
living, God will not suffer them to be missed 
when they are dead. And the history of the 
dealings of God towards our world shows, that 
He has established it asa law of His government, 
that those who are not alive to their opportunities 
and duties, will soon perish. The eagles will 
find the carcass. 

The flower that will not blossom, the tree that 
will not yield fruit, the city that becomes a Sodom, 
and the nation that becomes wicked and godless, 
shall perish. He will find instruments enough 
with which to cut off and destroy. The Roman 
eagles have ceased to swoop their prey; and the 
old instruments of ruin may have decayed for 
ever; but new ones are called into existence, 
and there is no point in the heavens from which 
the eagles may not be gathered. This makes us 
hope and believe, that the stars, which have so 
long and so brightly walked the heavens, are ful- 
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filling their end; and, in their endless rounds, 
are obeying the laws of God, and fulfilling His 
plans, else He would kindle fires within them- 
selves that should consume them, or cause the 
comet to swerve in his mighty flight sufficiently 
to crush them into utter ruin. There is no crea- 
ture and no world so great or important, which, 
when unfaithful to the Creator, it hangs upon Him 
as a carcass, He will not shake off, and gather 
eagles that will destroy. 


LXVILI. 


CHRIST CLEANSING THE LEPER. 
BY MRS. C. H. ESLING. 


He cometh in His glory, 
In the mightiness of power, 
Yet gentle as the summer rain, 
That beautifies the flower; 


He cometh like the south wind, 
To a chilled and frozen land, 

And He beareth blessings on His tongue. 
And healing in His hand ; 


He preached throughout all Galilee,— 
The teachings of the soul 

Hath ope’d the way to let the tide 
Of living waters roll ; 


They gather from the east and west, 
And from the north and south, 

To list the gracious promises 
That issue from His mouth. 


They worship Him, and at His feet 
Their lowly homage pay; 

Yet, humble as a little child, 
He goeth on His way. 


There came a Leper unto Him 
With sadly mournful mien, 

And kneeling low saith, “If thou wilt, 
Oh! thou canst make me clean.” 


~ wean, 
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“T will; and be thou clean,” he said, 
And touched him with His hand, 

When, instantly, the leprous scales 
Fell, at His soft command. 


The grateful Leper raised his eyes, 
His Saviour’s face to scan, 

When Jesus mildly said, “ Say nought 
Of this to any man. 


“ But go thy way, and show thyself 
Unto the priest, and make 

An offering for thy cleansing, 
Which Moses bade thee take.” 


Forgetful of his Master’s words, 
Who strove to hide His fame, 

And did by stealth those blessed deeds 
Which glorified His name ; 


Forgetful of the charge which bade 
His restless tongue be still, 

He blazed abroad the wondrous deed, 
O’er valley, plain, and hill: 


Joy had so filled the Leper’s heart, 
That straightway through the town 

He spread the marvel of His work 
Its glory and renown. 


LXVIII. 
THE CRUEL HUSBANDMEN. 


First Jew.—Did you hear him tell that story ? 

Seconp Jew.—No. They say He is a great 
story-teller. I heard one of the Pharisees speaking 
about it. What was it? 

First Jew.—I hardly know, but it was some- 
thing like this. It seems that a man—he did not 
tell who he was—planted a beautiful vineyard, 
and rented it to men who were to pay him so 
much in grapes annually for the use of it. 

Seconp Jew.—Well, that’s very fair, and very 
common. 
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First Jew.—But that is not all. It seems that 
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when the owner sent his servants to collect the | 
rent, they beat and stoned them and paid no rent. | 


At length, the owner sent his own son, his only 


son, to them—and what do you think they did te | 
him? Why they said, “If we kill him the vine- | 


yard will be ours, for this is the heir.” So they 


murdered him, and hid his body in a vile place | 
out of the vineyard. “And now,” said the Pro- | 


phet, “ the result will be, that the owner will bring 
these culprits to justice, and they will be destroyed 
for murder.” 


Seconp Jew.—And justly. Was that the story? | 


What makes it so remarkable ? 

First Jew.—I don't know: and yet it had a 
powerful effect on the hearers, especially the 
Pharisees. They were exceedingly enraged, and 
said that it would be abominable to bring these 
men to justice. I never saw men so maddened. 

Seconp Jew.—Now that is just what I was 
about to say. I heard one of the Pharisees rav- 
ung about it, and I asked him what made him 
feel so. He said he hardly knew, and yet felt 
certain, that somehow or other, the story was 
aimed at them: it meant them, it threatened 
them. 

First Jew.—Can you see how it does? 

Seconp Jew.—No. But I imagine it does; for 
He never speaks in a parable that is not simple, 
natural, original, and that does not convey some 
great truths. Besides, when birds flutter, it is 
because they are hurt. 1 only know that the con- 
science is often fearfully moved by his words. 

First Jew.—What do you think of him? Who 
is he? 

Seconp Jew.—I know not. I never hear him 
without being amazed and delighted at his teach- 
ing, ner without feeling humbled, and I never see 
him as he goes about doing good, but he seems 
more like God than like a man? 
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First JEw.—Who can say that he is not both. 
He speaks but a few words, and the Jearned Pha- 
risees are afraid to ask him any more questions, 
lest he open their heart too plainly. Men and 


devils are afraid of him. What manner of man 
is he? 


« 
> 





A PAIR OF DOVES LIGHTING ON MY 
COTTAGE. 


BY —. 


Tue birds sing so gaily: oh, come !— 
Oh, would she no longer delay !— 

The doves, they know where is my home; 
The doves, they will show her the way. 


The fields in their mantle so green, 
The flowers that awake in the dew, 

Look out for their beautiful queen, 
Look out in the morning for you! 


The swallow flies homeward at eve, 
To see if his mistress be there ; 

I wish he could make her believe 
How happy her life would be here. 


Truth, friendship, and love should beguile 
The labours and cares of the day; 

And the light and the life of her smile 
Would banish all sorrow away. 


Her heart was on something beyond ; 
All deaf to the voices of earth, 

She heard not my pleading so fond ; 
She could not be drawn to my hearth. 
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ISABEL LESLIE. 
BY MRS. J. R. DORR. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1851, 
by Jonn Sarrain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


THE good people of Ecconock had just con- 
cluded it could not be possible that Marion War- 
ren was to be married to that gentleman from 
Virginia,—for, if he was fine-looking, rich, and 
intelligent, he was a widower with one child, and 
a pretty stepmother that young thing would make, 
—when, one bright morning, the church doors 
were observed to be open, and presently an 
elegant carriage drove up before the porch, and 
the bridal party alighted ;—Marion looking very 
lovely in her rich, but plain travelling dress. 
They entered the church, and when, after a short 
time, they reappeared, Mr. Leslie lifted his bride 
into the carriage, sprang in after her himself, the 
noble steeds bounded forward, and, in a moment, 
a sudden turn in the road had hidden them from 
the eyes of the curious lookers-on. No party or 
parade of any kind !—what a disappointment! 

Three weeks after the event narrated in the 
preceding paragraph, a travelling carriage, drawn 
by a pair of spirited bays, was slowly ascending 
a hill in one of the most beautiful and romantic 
portions of Western Virginia. Its occupants were 
a lady and gentleman, who were so absorbed in 
earnest conversation, that the many beauties of 
the surrounding scenery were entirely unheeded. 
As they reached the summit of the hill, how- 
ever, the driver reined in his steeds, in obe- 
dience to a signal from his master, and Mr. Leslie 
exclaimed, 

“There, Marion, we are almost at home now: 
have I been too poetical, or too prosaic, in my 
descriptions of Glenwood ?” ~ 

The young bride looked hastily from the win- 
dow, and an exclamation of mingled surprise 
and admiration escaped her. 

“ Your descriptions certainly fell very far short 
of the reality,” she replied, with a smile. “I had 
no idea of anything half as lovely.” 

And the scene that greeted the eyes of Marion 
Leslie was indeed exquisite. The spacious old 
mansion, surrounded as it was by forest trees that 
had grown old with it; the extensive grounds, in 
the arrangement of which art had never been 
aliowed to supplant nature ; the dark ravine, in 
the background, through which a streamlet wound 
like a thread of silver, and, at a short distance 
from the house, fell over a ledge of rocks, form- 
ing a small but beautiful cascade, which, at that 
moment, with the last red light of day falling 
upon it, flashed and sparkled, as if the Diamond 
Fay had converted each tiny drop into a gem 
lustrous enough to deck the brow of his queen 
herself; the undulating outline of the hills that 
nearly surrounded the glen, bathed in a purple, 
golden, and rose-coloured haze, all combined to 
form a view, most attractive even to the eye of 
a stranger: how much more so, then, to that of 
her who looked upon it as the spot where her 
household gods were henceforth to abide—as the 
home of a lifetime! 

For some moments they sat in silence. There 

VOL. Ix. 20 








was a blending of new and strange emotions in 
Marion’s breast, and she could not give vent to 
them in words. At length,as her eye wandered 
around in search of new beauties, it fell upon a 
simple but tasteful monument of white marble, 
gleaming out in strange contrast with the deep 
green turf, and from among the overshadowing 
trees. 

An indefinable thrill passed through the frame 
of the young wife, and her cheek perhaps grew 
a shade paler, for her husband, marking the di- 
rection of her glance, bade the driver go on, and, 
drawing her closer to his side, kissed her fondly, 
as he said, 

“'The mother of my child sleeps there. Nay, 
do not tremble, dearest; I know that if her gentle 
spirit looks down upon us now, she rejoices that 
my heart is no longer desolate—that her little one 
is no longer motherless. And look, Marion,” he 
continued, laying aside the solemnity of his tone 
and manner, “there is Isabel in the piazza ready 
to welcome us.” 

A moment more, and the carriage drew up at 
the door. The household had all assembled in the 
hall to greet their new mistress; but the little 
Isabel had escaped from her nurse, and stood 
upon the piazza, clinging to a vine-wreathed 
column that supported the roof. Her face was 
flushed, her eyes sparkled with excitement, as, 
shaking back her dark curls, she leaned forward 
to obtain a better view of the new-comers; and 
when Mr. Leslie lifted his wife from the carriage, 
she sprang forward, and, without noticing her 
father, extended her little arms beseechingly, ex- 
claiming, “ Mamma, mamma!” 

Tears started to Marion’s eyes, and she would 
have clasped the little creature to her heart with 
whispered words of tenderness; but the child, 
after gazing in her face long and earnestly, while 
surprise, doubt, and finally bitter disappointment 
were depicted on her own expressive features, 
broke from her embrace, and, bursting into tears, 
ran to her nurse, crying, “'Take me away, Nanny, 
take me away!” 

Marion stood motionless with astonishment; 
and Mr. Leslie, turning with a half frown to the 
housekeeper, who at that moment approached, 
asked, 

“Mrs. Morris, what is the meaning of Miss 
Isabel’s extraordinary behaviour ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, sir, 1 am as much surprised 
as you can be. Nannie told her this morning 
that her mamma would be here before night, 
and she has been half wild all day, running 
all about the house and asking so many ques- 
tions. She thought it was Mrs. Leslie—my former 
mistress, [ mean,” she added, hesitatingly, “ who 
was coming ; and, indeed, sir, I had not the heart 
to tell her the contrary: still I did not think she 
would know the difference.” 

The old housekeeper’s voice trembled; and 
with a few words of respectful, yet kindly greet- 


| ing to Mrs. Leslie, she led the way to the suite 


of rooms that had been refurnished for Marion’s 
especial use, and then retired. 

“You will think this but a sorry welcome, my 
sweet wife,” said Mr. Leslie, as the door closed, 
and he led her to a luxurious chair that stood in- 
vitingly by the open window; “and I must own 
I am puzzled by Isabel’s conduct.” 

“Can it be possible that she remembers her 
mother?” asked Marion. “She is five years old 
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now, you tell me, and I think she was but two 
when her mother died.” 

“IT do not think she can remember her,” was 
the reply; “ but she has heard so much of her, 
that she probably thinks she does. Still, I am at 
a loss to know why, when she saw you, she 
seemed to realize so quickly that you were not 
the one she was expecting.” 

“Is there no portrait of her mother in the 
house ?” 

“ Yes, one that is remarkably lifelike; but it is 
in a room that she seldom enters, and she has 
not seen it many times. Nannie!” he called, as 
nurse passed through the yard at a little distance 
from the window where they were sitting, “ when 
was Miss Isabel in the library last ?” 

“She was there this morning, sir. Sampson 
was airing the room, and putting the books in 
order. She would not stay in the nursery, and 
when I left her in the hall just for a minute, she 
crept in there, and hid behind the curtains. When 
Sampson had finished his work, he came out, and 
shut the door. I could not find her for a long 
time, for I did not remember that the library had 
been open; but at last I happened to think of 
looking there. When I opened the door, she was 
sitting on the floor, in front of my mistress’s por- 
trait, and she said she was ‘ looking at mamma.’ ” 

“That explains the mystery in some degree,” 
said Mr. Leslie; “yet I can hardly account for 
such a sudden burst of emotion.” 

“Do you remember that you have not yet 
spoken to her, Ernest? She ran away so quickly 
that you had no opportunity to do so, and had 
you not better go find her? Poor child! her dis- 
appointment must have been bitter indeed !” 

“T will go at once,” replied Mr. Leslie ; “ will 
you come too?” 

“Not to-night. My presence might occasion 
another flood of tears, and I can easily amuse my- 
self here until you return.” 

“She has forgotten all her troubles,” said Mr. 
Leslie, gaily, as he re-entered the room a few 
moments after, “and is sleeping as sweetly as pos- 
sible. A tear-drop glittered on her little rosy 
cheek; but I kissed it off without waking her, and 
must defer my words of greeting until the mor- 
row. But you look sad, my Marion; surely this 
little affair is not going to make you unhappy ?” 

“No, Ernest, neither sad nor unhappy, but a 
little thoughtful, perhaps, and that will certainly 
do me no harm. Ever since I promised to be 
your wife, 1 have thought often of your child, 
and trusted that I might be to her a mother 
in heart, as well as in name; but while the 
depth of feeling she has manifested to-night has 
awakened an interest in my breast which months 
of ordinary intercourse might have failed to do, 
it has also given rise to the fear that I may find 
it a difficult task to win her love and confidence.” 

“ Never fear that, darling. I expect to be jealous 
ere long—jealous of both of you; but come, this 
will never do. It is time ‘our new mistress’ saw 
something more of her new domain. So call 
back your banished smiles, love, and we’ll start 
on a short exploring expedition, if you are not 
too much fatigued.” 

Sweet little Isabel Leslie! “That is not my 
mamma! Nannie, oh Nannie, you told me my 
mamma was coming; but that is a strange lady,” 
she exclaimed, as Nannie bore her to the nursery, 
lathough her words were scarcely audible, she 
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sobbed so bitterly; “mamma’s eyes were black, 
and she had long dark curls like mine; but this 
lady’s eyes are blue, and her hair is brown, like 
Cousin Mary’s, and her cheeks are red, and poor 
mamma’s were so pale. Oh, no,—she is not my 
mamma—she is not my mamma!” 

“ But she is your papa’s wife, Miss Isabel,” re- 
plied Nannie, as she tenderly clasped her to her 
faithful breast, “she is your papa’s wife; and 
indeed, she is very pretty, and I think you will 
love her dearly; but if you cry so, you will be 
sick to-morrow ; and your papa will think Nannie 
did not take good care of you while he was gone. 
Hush, hush, little birdie!’ and with many a ten- 
der caress did Nannie try to soothe the little one 
she had tended from her infancy, until, at last, 
she fairly sobbed herself to sleep. 

The first Mrs. Leslie had been loved with a 
love nearly akin to adoration, by all of those with 
whom she had mingled in the social circle. 
After she was taken from their midst, and the 
little Isabel grew old enough to plead for a story, 
it was always “a story of mamma ;” and she had 
so often been told of her mother’s deep love for 
her,—of the caresses she was wont to lavish upon 
her,—of her long illness, when she grew paler 
and weaker day by day, and of her prayers for 
the babe she would leave motherless,—her mo- 
ther’s form and features had been so often, and 
so minutely described to her, that she really 
fancied that she remembered her ; and the strong- 
est feeling in that young child’s heart, was love 
and reverence for her dead mother. No one ima- 
gined—not even her father—how that childish 
heart had yearned for that mother, and when 
told that her mamma was coming back, she was, 
indeed, as Mrs. Morris had said, “half wild.’ 
And who can tell the anguish and disappoint- 
ment that swept over her spirit, when, instead of 
meeting the tender eyes of which she had so 
often dreamed,—instead of seeing the face that 
her Own imagination had painted with all the 
vividness of reality, bending over her,—she gazed 
upon one, beautiful it is true, yet that of a 
stranger! 

One pleasant evening in August,—it was in 
May that our young bride first saw her new 
home,—Mr. and Mrs. Leslie were seated in the 
piazza, of which we have before spoken, and 
Isabel was playing on the grass at a little dis- 
tance. Her father’s eyes rested fondly on her, as 
he watched her graceful movements, and noted 
her rare beauty, with pardonable pride. 

“She is very lovely,” he said, at last. “Is she 
not, Marion 2” 

“She is, indeed,” was the reply, and a shade 
of sadness rested on the sweet face of the young 
stepmother. “Qh, if she would only love me!” 

“Do not say so, my Marion;—how can she 
help loving one so kind and gentle as yourself?” 
said Mr. Leslie earnestly, as he tenderly clasped 
the little hand that his wife had placed upon his 
arm while speaking. 

“ No, Ernest, Isabel does not love me. I have 
no disrespect nor rudeness to complain of; her 
temper is too sweet for that; but with all my en- 
deavours, I have not advanced one step in win- 
ning her love and confidence. She has no per- 
sonal dislike to me; it is but her fidelity to the 
memory of her mother that keeps us apart. Of 
her, she no longer speaks, unless it be to Nannie; 
but it is not because she has ceased to think of 
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her. Every morning she takes her little basket, 
fills it with the flowers which she has been told 
her mother best loved, and goes to her grave and 
scatters them over it. Child as she is in all other 
respects, upon this one subject her heart has far 
outgrown her years.” 

“T know all this, my Marion, and I will not 
conceal from you that I love her the better for so 
cherishing the affection with which she has been 
taught to regard her mother. I have watched 
her closely, and have only refrained from noticing 
her reserve and distance towards you, because I 
was very sure that she would soon lay it aside of 
her own accord,—sooner, perhaps, than if there 
was any interference on my part. Have you 
ever spoken to her of her mother ?”’ 

“Never. I have felt almost afraid to do so?” 

“ Try the experiment, then ;—induce her to talk 
to you of her mamma,—win her confidence upon 
that subject, which she now seems to regard as one 
forbidden—make her love you as a friend, my 
darling, and, take my word for it, she will soon, 
of her own free will, love you as a mother.” 

Just then, Nannie came for her little charge, 
and a flood of light from the drawing-room 
windows falling upon the floor of the piazza, told 
them that Sampson was already lighting the 
lamps, and they withdrew into the house. 

At the usual hour, immediately after breakfast 
the next morning, Marion saw Isabel take her 
little basket, and go to the garden in search of 
flowers. Throwing on her bonnet, she slowly 
followed the child, and reached her just as she had 
filled her basket. 

“You have some beautiful flowers here, my 
little Isabel,” she said, adding, at the same time, 
a superb moss rose-bud to her fragrant treasures. 
“Shall we go and sit under the large oak tree 
near your mother’s grave? Then, I will show 
you how to make some pretty wreaths, and we 
can hang them in the shade over the grave, so 
they will keep fresh nearly all day. Will you 
come @” she continued, extending her hand with 
asmile. Isabel lifted her large, dark eyes won- 
deringly to the kind face that was bending over 
her, and, finally placing her hand quietly in that 
of Marion, she walked silently by her side to the 
oak tree, which was one of her favourite resting- 
places. 

There was a singular expression, half pleasure 
and half doubt, upon her young face, as she 
watched the busy fingers that were so rapidly 
twining her flowers into a wreath of rare ele- 
gance and beauty; but when it was completed, 
her delight and admiration knew no bounds. 

“ Now, Isabel, we will hang the wreath on 
that willow tree that bends just over your dear 
mamma’s head. There, does that please you, and 
shall we make one every morning ?” 

Isabel made no reply; but her red lips quivered, 
and her hands trembled so violently, that her little 
basket fell from her grasp. At last, she flung her- 
self upon the grave, and sobbed convulsively. 

Marion knelt by her side, and putting her arm 
around her, asked, 

“What troubles you, dear Isabel? Are you 
Weeping for your mamma, my poor child ?” 

The little creature struggled with her tears for 
a moment, and then lifting her tiny arms, she 
clasped them around Marion’s neck, and kissed 
her over and over again. 
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weeping for my mamma; but I have been so 
very, very naughty! They told me you was my 
new mamma, and that papa would be angry 
with me if I did not love you; and then I thought 
that if 1 loved you, and called you my mamma, 
I could not love my own poor mamma any 
more: and oh, she always loved me so much! 
and I was afraid you would not like me to come 
here, and bring flowers, and would not wish me 
to talk of my mamma any more, and so I would 
not love you at all.” 

Inexpressibly affected, Marion raised the weep- 
ing child in her arms, and bore her back to their 
seat under the tree. 

“You must love your own dear mamma, Isabel. 
You must love her, and think of her very often. 
I could not love you, neither could your papa, if 
you did not. But can you not find love enough 
in your heart for her, and for me too? Your poor 
mamma had been sick for a long, long time. She 
was glad to go to rest in this quiet grave, just as 
you are glad, when you are very tired, to go to 
sleep at night. But she did not like to leave her 
little girl behind her without any mother; and do 
you not think she would be glad to know that 
Isabel had found another mamma, who would 
teach her to be good and try to make her happy ?” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied the child ; and her face was 
radiant with smiles. “ And now, I do love you 
so much! You will love me dearly too: won’t 
you, mamma ?” 

It was the first time she had addressed Marion 
by that title; and the young stepmother, as she 
clasped her to her heart, felt that the victory was 
won. An hour afterwards, Mr. Leslie found them 
in the same spot, still talking earnestly. Isabel 
sprang with a glad cry into his outstretched arms; 
and laying her head on his shoulder, murmured, 
“God has been very good to me, dear papa. I 
have two mammas to love me now—one in 
heaven, and one on earth.” 

From that hour there was confidence—perfect, 
entire confidence, between Marion Leslie and the 
child of her adoption. As time passed on, and 
the young wife knew that ere long she would be 
indeed a mother, she could not help feeling a 
slight degree of anxiety as to the effect the ar- 
rival of jthe little stranger might produce upon 
Isabel; but her uneasiness was wholly uncalled 
for. All hearts rejoiced when, after a day and 
night of torturing suspense, Mrs. Leslie was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and the joyful tidings of 
the birth of a son passed from mouth to mouth; 
but none were more overjoyed than she who had 
been before regarded as the heiress of Glenwood. 

* + * * * 


Ten years! how long in anticipation,—how 
short in the retrospect! Ten years had passed 
away; and to our friends at Glenwood, they had 
brought many changes. Marion Leslie had, for 
three long years, worn the garb of widowhood ; 
and the same fell disease that tore her noble 
husband from her side, laid its hand heavily 
upon her first-born. When at length, after many 
months of suffering, they bore him from the cham- 
ber where he had lain so long, out into the piazza, 
that the pure fresh air might play amid his golden 
locks, it was with saddened hearts and tears that 
would not be kept back; for they knew that their 
pride, their darling, their precious little Willie 
might not look upon the roses that were just 





“Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed. “I was not 


opening their white and crimson buds—upon the 
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soft, green turf—nor on the large old trees, be- 
neath whose swaying branches he had so loved 
to play. The boy was blind! 

His sisters, Marion and Isabel— for another 
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realizing for twelve long years that I was mother- 
less!” 

“ Blessings on you, my sweet Isabel! I was 
more than repaid long since, in the delight of 


daughter had been added to the household band | loving and being loved by you. Never was daugh- 


—a laughing, hazel-eyed little fairy, who was 
then four years old,—escaped the contagion. The 
latter had changed from a lovely child into a still 
lovelier maiden. She was, indeed, beautiful; 
but hers was not the dazzling beauty that at once 
challenges admiration. She would, very possi- 
bly, have passed unnoticed amid a crowd. Her 
dark, lustrous eyes were generally so veiled by 
the heavy lashes that shaded them, that few 
knew how they could flash and sparkle; and she 
was, perhaps, too pale, save when some high 
thought or spirit-stirring impulse made her heart 
beat quickly, and sent the rich blood to her cheek. 
Yet beautiful or not, all loved her for her thought- 
fulness, her purity, and for the warm, confiding 
heart that found some good in all God’s creatures. 

“ Trouble,” it is said “never comes singly,” and 
at the time when we take up again the broken 
thread of our narrative, a shadow was resting 
upon the spirits of the inmates of Glenwood, 
although the sunlight fell, as cheerfully as of yore, 
upon hill, ravine, and waterfall. Death was 
again hovering over the dwelling; and this time 
his destined victim was she who, twelve years 
previous, had crossed its threshold a trusting, 
happy bride. Marion Leslie knew that her days 
—nay, her very hours were numbered; and can 
we wonder if, when she thought of her orphan chil- 
dren, one of whom was so helpless—so depen- 
dent, her heart sunk chill within her, and she 
wildly prayed that the cup might pass from her! 
God alone may know the agony of such an hour! 
He alone may know how fearful must be the 
struggle ere a dying mother can teach her heart 
to say, “ Thy will be done!” 

She was reclining one evening on a low couch 
near an open window, around which hung, in 
rich luxuriance, flowering vines that her own 
hand had trained there, and Isabel sat near her 
reading, in a low tone, the concluding lines of 
Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis.” As she paused, her 
mother’s eye kindled, and a faint flush rose to her 
cheek. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!’ she murmured. “I 
have known that noble poem by heart, ever since 
I was much younger than you are, Isabel; but 
yet it always seems new to me. But lay aside 
your book, love, and sit here close by my side. I 
want to talk with you awhile. It is just twelve 
years this evening, since I first saw you. Do you 
remember it, my Isabel ?” 

“Do I remember it? Indeed, indeed,I do, my 
mother!” was the fair girl’s answer, as she bowed 
her head, and her tears fell fast upon the wasted 
hand that clasped her own. “I can never forget 
the day, that I long ago learned to regard as the 
brightest of my life—the day that brought you 
here, to be to me at once a guide, a companion, 
and a friend. Oh, my mother—my more than 
mother, how can I ever repay you for all your 
kindness and affection—for your persevering 
efforts to win my love and confidence, when I 
was but a wayward child—for the unvarying 
tenderness, that has never allowed you to evince 
by look, or word, or deed, that I was less dear to 
you than your own children—for the watchful 
care that has kept my yearning heart from ever 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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ter more to a mother than you have been to me; 
and let that thought console you, when I am lying 
yonder among the willow trees, by your own dear 
mother’s side. I feel that I shall lie there very 
soon; and were it not for my children, I should 
welcome the hour of my release. But, oh! Isabel, 
when I think of them—of my poor blind Willie, 
and of my clinging, sensitive, affectionate little 
Marion, it is hard—hard to be reconciled to the 
approach of death!” 

Mrs. Leslie had half raised herself from her 
couch, in the excitement of the moment; but, as 
she ceased speaking, she sank back exhausted, 
and large tears forced their way through her 
closed eyelids. Isabel had fallen upon her knees, 
and buried her face in the pillow; and for some 
moments the silence was unbroken. At length, 
she raised her head, and looking steadily in her 
mother’s face, she said, in a voice that, though low 
and solemn, Was yet calm and firm, 

“Mother, I am young, very young, and the 
words I am about to speak might be deemed pre- 
sumptuous by a stranger, but you will not so un- 
derstand them. What you have been to me, that— 
God helping me,—will I be to Willie and Marion. 
Their happiness shall be dearer to me than my 
own, and I will watch over and care for them 
even as you would have done. Do you trust me, 
mother? Will you accept this vow ?”’ 

“ Will I accept it? will I trust you? Oh! my 
Isabel, you little dream what a burden you have 
removed from my heart. You are young, it is 
true, but I have such confidence in the principles 
that have guided you through your whole life,— 
in your fidelity to the right, and in the gentle 
firmness of your character, that I can leave my 
darlings in your charge, without a fear or a doubt. 
God in Heaven bless you, my child—your words 
have removed the last cloud that came between 
my heart and Heaven, and now the pathway to 
the grave has no terrors!” 

She ceased ; and Isabel’s watchful eye marked 
the increasing pallor of her cheek. “ You have 
exerted yourself too much, dear mother,” she said ; 
“lay your head upon my breast, and try if you 
cannot sleep.” 

Mrs. Leslie complied ; and, for several hours, 
Isabel supported her in one position, refusing to 
listen to the entreaties of the nurse, that she might 
be allowed to take her place. “She will surely 
waken, if we attempt to move her, Nannie; and 
she was so very tired—oh! do let her sleep.” 
Just then, the physician came in; and, in reply to 
Isabel's remark, that her mother had slept sweetly 
for three hours, he approached the window, and 
drew the curtains farther back. It was as he 
had anticipated—they looked upon the face of 
the dead ! 

Sacred as the promise that Isabel Leslie had 
made to her dying mother would have been regard- 
ed by her under any circumstances, the fact that 
the words in which it was couched were almost 
the last that had fallen upon that mother’s ear,— 
that, in a few moments after they were breathed, 
she had exchanged the discordant sounds of earth 
for the deep harmonies of Heaven,—rendered it 
still more so. It seemed, to her excited fancy, 
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that her mother’s spirit had caught the vow from 
her lips,and borne it up into the presence of Him 
who sitteth upon the great White Throne. That 
promise had not been made lightly or ignorantly. 


so much the companion and confidant of her 
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mother, that she knew, better than most young | 


girls would have done, what responsibilities she 


was taking upon herself. But she did not shrink | 


from the task, and it was indeed wonderful how 
gracefully ‘she bore herself under her arduous 
duties. She might truly have been said to be 
“eyes to the blind;” for she was almost con- 
stantly by Willie’s side, reading to him, instructing 
him, leading him out under the shade of the old 
majestic trees, and describing, in glowing lan- 
guage, the beautiful and picturesque scenery 
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She looked up, and welcomed him with a faint 


smile, as he seated himself by her side; but, after 
_a few fruitless attempts to maintain a conversa- 


| tion on ordinary topics, he said, “ You look sad, 
Isabel had been, for the last three or four years, | 


to-night, Isabel; I wish I dared ask why you are 
so, as I used to do when we were children to- 
gether.” 

“TI know no reason why you may not, Cla- 
rence,” replied Isabel, without raising her eyes; 
for there was something in his tone and manner 
that embarrassed her—she knew not why. 
Then, trying to speak more gaily, she continued: 
“There is nothing the matter, except that I some- 


_ times find being the ‘ Lady of the Manor’ rather 


around, singing to him the wild, plaintive bal- | 


lads he so loved to hear, or guiding his small 
fingers over the keys of the piano; thus giving 
him a source of amusement of which he never 
wearied. Indeed, the poor boy sometimes said 
he was “almost glad he was blind; for, if he 
could run and play like other boys, his dear 
sister Isabel would not grant him so much of her 
time and attention.” 

The little Marion, who was seven years old 
when her mother died, clung to her with a fond- 
ness scarcely less than that she would have given to 
a parent; and so well did she combine firmness 
with gentleness, that both children revered, as 
much as they loved her. 

Riverside, the estate of Walter Hamilton, lay 
about five miles to the north of Glenwood. Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr, Leslie. had been friends in 
boyhood, and that friendship had grown stronger, 
when, each having arrived at man’s estate, they 
found themselves agreeing upon nearly all ques- 


tions, whether of national or domestic policy. | ted; and now, I hardly dare ask, that you will 


Their families had ever been upon terms of the 
closest intimacy; and it was a rare thing if a 
week passed without finding Clarence, the only 
son of Mr. Hamilton, quietly seated in the pleasant 
parlours at Glenwood, reading to, or chatting with, 
Mrs. Leslie and Isabel; or, as was more fre- 
quently the case, pleading with the former for a 
walk ora ride with the latter. 

For the last year, there had been more reserve 
in their manner towards each other ; and, mean- 
while, Clarence Hamilton had been looking into 
his own heart, and had learned—but we will not 
anticipate. 

At the close of a dark, gloomy day, about six 
months after her mother’s death, Isabel sat alone 
in the library. The large parlours had looked so 
lonely and dreary, after the children had retired, 
that she had ordered lights in her father’s favour- 
ite apartment, thinking that change of place 
might, perhaps, drive away the sadness that 
weighed upon her spirits. There had been an 


unusual display of wilfulness on the part of 


Marion, that day, and she had been obliged to ex- 
ert her authority more decidedly than ever before ; 
she had been fancying. too, that Willie was grow- 
ing paler and more feeble,—and these causes, to- 
gether with some trifling household difficulties, 
made her feel more oppreéssively than was her 
wont, the burden of care that rested upon her. 
She had tried to read, in vain; and was sitting 
by the table, with her head resting upon her folded 
arms, when the door opened, and Clarence 
Hamilton entered. 


a troublesome dignity. Have you been to L 
lately !” 

“ T have not,” was the answer :—and the long 
pause that ensued was broken, at last, by Cla- 
rence, who exclaimed, “I cannot talk to-night 
upon indifferent subjects! I came here to speak 





, to you of ourselves—of our own intercourse. 


Isabel—Isabel, why do you shun me as you have 
done of late? For the last few months I have 


_ found it difficult to obtain even a glimpse of you; 


and never, until this evening, have | met you 
alone. May I not ask why is this ?” 

“T have not the leisure I once had, to devote 
to my friends,” was the evasive reply ; “ and my 


| spirits have not been such as to allow me to 


mingle in society with any pleasure, either to my- 
self or others.” 

“ And this to me, Isabel?’ asked the young 
man, sadly. “I had hoped that you regarded 
me as more than an ordinary acquaintance; that 
friends, as we have been, from our very child- 
hood, I might have claimed the privilege of 
friendship, and striven to soothe and comfort you 
in your affliction. But that you have not permit- 


give me the right to do so for the future. Yet 
you must know that I love you, Isabel,—that I 
have loved you for years;—that the hope of one 


_ day calling you mine, is the dearest that my heart 


has ever cherished. May I not believe that hope is 
not a vain one ?” 
Isabel had turned her face away,—it was pale 


|/as marble, and almost as rigid, such was the 


effort she made to retain her composure ; and, so 
successful was she, that her voice scarcely trem- 
bled as she replied, “ It may not be, Clarence; we 
can never be more to each other than we now 


| are, friends.” 


Young Hamilton rose hastily, and, gazing upon 
her face for a moment, said ; “ Then I may linger 


_ here no longer. I thoughtI had reason to believe 
| that my love was not unreturned ; but it seems 


| 


I was mistaken,—farewell,” and, without another 
word, he left the room. 

Isabel's forced composure gave way the mo- 
ment he passed from her sight. “Oh, my 
mother,—this is terrible!” she murmured, and 


_her slender frame swayed to and fro, in the vio- 


lence of her emotion. The door had not quite 
closed behind Clarence Hamilton, and turning, 
involuntarily, for a last look, he was startled by 
beholding the sudden change in the countenance 
and attitude of her he loved. Noiselessly enter- 
ing the room, he stood again by her side. 

“ Isabel, I was not deceived; you do love me; 
and this strange agitation convinces me that some 
cause, of which I am yet ignorant, occasioned the 
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cruel words you have just spoken. I leave you 
not again, until all is explained.” 

“Oh, Clarence! I have hoped and prayed that I 
might be spared the agony of this moment,” was 
the young girl’s answer; “I will no longer try to 
conceal from you that you are dear tome; but there 


is a bar to our union that can never be removed.” | 


“There can be none that is insuperable. Oh, 
Isabel! now that 1 know you love me, I cannot 
give you up.” 

“ A promise to a dying mother can never be 


broken, Clarence ;” and Isabel related to him her | 
last conversation with Mrs. Leslie. Earnestly 
he strove to alter her determination—to persuade | 


her that duty required no such self-sacrifice ; and, 
finally, he said,“ You need not be separated from 
Willie and Marion, dear Isabel—my home shall 
be theirs, and you can watch over and care for 
them as well in one place as another.” 

“TI know, I feel, that Willie’s life would be 
shortened by taking him from Glenwood. Here, 
he is familiar with every thing around him—he 
can go from room to room, and even to some ex- 
tent about the grounds, alone. It could not be so 


elsewhere ; and he is so attached to his home, | 
that, if taken from it, he would droop and wither | 


like a transplanted flower. No, Clarence, urge 


me no longer; our paths lie in opposite direc- | 


tions, and God will give us strength to walk 

therein. Leave me now, I beg; you are but tor- 

turing yourself and me by prolonging this inter- 

view. Go—and may Heaven bless you!” She 

extended her hand ;—Clarence raised it, for a 

moment, to his lips, and Isabel Leslie was alone. 
* * * * * 

Yet again must we pass over the period of ten 
years in the lives of those to whom our story re- 
lates. It was a morning in early spring-time: 
Glenwood bore much the same appearance that 


it did when we first looked upon it. The fine | 


old trees raised themselves, if possible, with a 
more stately mien than at that time, and one or 


two of the very oldest had begun to show slight 


symptoms of decay. The vines that twined 
round the pillars, supporting the piazza, had clam- 
bered up and spread themselves upon the roof; 
but there was no other change. By one of the 
open windows sat a lady, apparently about 
twenty-seven or eight, engaged in some light 
embroidery. She did not look in the least sad or 


unhappy, yet there was something about her face | 
and mien that spoke of past sorrow. You could | 


scarcely tell what, however; for her smile was 
sweet and even joyous, as she turned to greet a 
young girl, who, at that moment, approached the 
window from without—one tiny hand grasping 
the folds of her riding-dress, while, with the other, 
she unfastened the little velvet cap that so well 
became her. 

“Qh, sister Isabel. I have had such a charm- 
ing ride,” she exclaimed, as she laid her cap on 
the window-seat, and commenced smoothing the 
long, brown ringlets that shaded her bright, ani- 
mated face. “Ebony was in fine spirits, and we 
flew over the hills like two madcaps, as we were. 
Cesar found it hard work to keep up with us, 
and I imagine he hopes Miss Marion won't take 
another ride very soon. And, oh! I have some 
news for you, Isabel: we passed Riverside, and 
—what do you think?” 

“Pray, don’t make me guess, dear Marion. I 
was never good at riddles,” 
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“ Why, then, I learned that ‘ Massa Clarence’ is 
coming home. Old Lina had every window in 
the house wide open, I verily believe; and such 
tearing down and putting to rights again, I never 
saw in my life.” 

A slight flush had mounted to the brow of the 
other sister, but the younger one marked it not; 
and, in a moment, added, 

“]T wonder if he looks at all as he used to? 
Lina said he had been gone ten years.” 

“ Do you remember him?” 

“Oh, yes; and how handsome I thought he 
was! Are you not glad he is coming home? I 
am; for now, there will probably be something 
going on to keep us awake ;” and the merry girl 
_ bounded away to her room, singing as she went. 

Clarence Hamilton was coming back; and how 
would he come,—alone or otherwise? Isabel 
knew not—they had never met since the inter- 
view of which we have before spoken. He left 
for Europe the next week. Until the death of his 
parents, she had heard from him occasionally 
through them; but, for the last five years, no in- 
telligence, concerning him, had reached her. 

A few weeks afterwards, he stood again in her 
presence; and no one would have dreamed that 
_ the two who there met—not coldly, but so calmly 


_and quietly—could ever have loved each other as 
they had loved. The interview was not long, 
and it was tinged with sadness on both sides; for 
Mr. Hamilton had returned to look on the graves 
rather than the faces of his nearest relatives, 
Willie’s wonted seat too was now vacant; and, 

as his eye fell on a shorter mound near Mrs. 

Leslie’s resting-place,,he needed no explanation. 

From that time, they met frequently. During 
| the long years that had rolled away since they 
parted, Isabel had striven to conquer her attach- 
ment, and she had succeeded ; but thrown again 
into his society, she soon found that if it had been 
| easy to love the high-spirited, ardent, enthusiastic 
youth, it would be still easier to love the noble, 
intellectual man. Did he love her? She some- 
times fancied that he did, although he had never 
even alluded to the past. 


“ Marion, my own dear sister, why will you no 
longer confide in me? For weeks you have been 
sad and restless—your cheek grows pale—your 
step is slow and languid, and, at times, you star- 
tle me by an unnatural gaiety that is more pain- 
ful to behold than sadness itself. I am convinced 
that your suffering is more mental than physical, 
yet you evade all my questions. What have I 


| done, Marion, thus to forfeit your confidence? 
“Oh, nothing, nothing, dearest Isabel! Do not 

_be anxious about me. I have not felt very well 

for the last few weeks, but it will soon pass over.” 


“ You cannot deceive me, Marion. I have read 
|your heart too long not to be well aware that 
_something distresses you. I cannot now demand 
your confidence: you are too old for that: I can 
only beg, by the love I have so long borne you— 
_by the memory of your mother—that you will no 
longer withhold it from me. May I ask you a 
| question or two, my own sister, and will you an- 
| swer me truly?” she continued, as she drew the 
| now weeping girl to her breast and twined her 
arms around her, 

“1 will, I will, lsabel—ask me whatever you 

wish.” 
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“ Then tell me truly, Marion, do you not love 
Clarence Hamilton ?” 

Marion started quickly from her sister’s em- 
brace at this unexpected question, and an almost 
angry flush rose to her very forehead, then with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, she buried her face 
in her sister’s lap, and wept more bitterly than 
before. 

“T am answered, darling,” said the latter, after 
she had allowed her to weep awhile in silence. 
“ Now, tell me all about it?” 

“Oh, do not blame me, Isabel! Indeed, in- 
deed, I did not mean it. I could not, knowingly, 
have given my affections to any,unsought. I did 
not dream that I cared for him, until I was told 
that—that—” 

“«That, what dear Marion ?” 

“That Mr. Hamilton had been a lover of yours 
before he went to Europe, and that you refused 
him. Then, my eyes were opened, and at the 
same moment I felt that he who had once loved 
one so good and noble as you are, even vainly, 
could never care for one like me.” 

“You do yourself injustice, my sweet sister. I 
should feel that I was bestowing a treasure upon 
any man, in giving him the hand of my Marion; 
but tell me, have you ever had reason to think 
Mr. Hamilton loves you?” 

“ Never, never. His manner is always kind 
and courteous, but nothing more. But, oh, Isabel! 
do not, do not betray me. I could never look 
upon his face again, if 1 thought he suspected my 
folly.” 

“Nay, fear not, dear one. Your secret is as 
safe with me as if it were hidden in your own 
breast. Now, go, let Flora smooth these dis- 
hevelled curls, and try, if for my sake at least, you 
cannot call your smiles and roses back again,” she 
added, as she tenderly kissed Marion’s now glow- 
ing cheek. 

“Blind fool that I have been!” murmured 
Isabel, as she gained the secresy of her own 
apartment. “How could I expect that one as 
young, as confiding, as prone to love as Marion, 
could associate as freely as she has done, with 
one like Clarence Hamilton, without loving him? 
Now, once again my radiant dream is over— 
‘their happiness shall be dearer to me than my 
own!’ were the words of my vow. I have kept 
it thus far—shall I break it now ?” 

We may not pause here to tell of Isabel’s re- 
solves—of her efforts to secure Marion’s happi- 
ness—of her struggles with her own heart in the 
night-watches, when there was no eye to witness 
her suffering save that of Him who seeth in dark- 
ness. Suffice it to say, that several months after- 
wards, Clarence Hamilton called at Glenwood, 
and requested a private interview with Miss 
Leslie. 

“Tsabel,” he said, as he rose to meet her,—and 
we cannot deny that there was a slight tinge of 
embarrassment in his manner. “Isabel, | havea 
boon to ask of you, and, ere I make it known, will 
you pardon one allusion to the past? You cannot 
have forgotten what passed between us in this 
very room more than ten years ago. While I 
was in Europe, I strove to forget you, or rather to 
think of you only as the friend of my childhood. 
I thought I had succeeded; but when I again met 
you, and saw that there was now no bar to our 
union, my heart would dwell upon the admission 
I had once won from you—that you loved me. 











There was a time when I fancied that the dream 
of my youth might yet be realized; but your 
manner soon convinced me that it was a vain 
hope, and that you would never regard me again 
as you had done in days gone by. And then—I 
can scarcely tell how—by slow degrees—I found 
my affections twining around Marion, and I now 
love her, Isabel—deeply, sincerely; not, perhaps, 
with the enthusiastic love of boyhood, but with 
the calmer attachment of maturer years. Will 
you give her to me, Isabel ?” 

Calmly did Isabel Leslie place her hand in that 
of Clarence Hamilton, as she replied, “ Yes, Cla- 
rence, I give her to you willingly”—gladly, she 
would have added, but her tongue refused to 
syllable the word. “She is just coming up the 
avenue—go meet her.” 

Mr. Hamilton rose eagerly, and then Isabel 
bowed her head, and murmured, “My mother, 
my more than mother—the sacrifice is complete! 
From your home in heaven, bless, oh, bless me!” 

For more than an hour she remained there, 
while ever and anon the low murmur of voices 
from the piazza fell upon her ear. Then well- 
known footsteps sounded a moment more, and 
Marion came to her—her sweet face all smiles, 
and tears, and blushes. 

“Well, Marion, what is it? When are you to 
be mistress of Riverside?” said Isabel, gaily ; for 
she saw that Marion’s heart was too full for words. 

“Oh, not soon—not very soon. I cannot leave 
you yet, Isabel.” 

Tenderly did Isabel part the rich tresses on her 
young sister’s brow, and fondly press her lips 
upon it, as she said, “God bless you, my sweet 
sister, now and evermore!” 


Not many months afterwards, there was a small 
bridal-party assembled in the elegant drawing- 
room at Glenwood, Exquisitely lovely was the 
childlike bride in her robe of pure white, and 
her luxuriant ringlets unconfined save by a sim- 
ple wreath of the lily of the valley; but scarcely 
less so was the pale, spiritual Isabel, with her 
deep, dark eyes, and raven tresses, bound with 
severe simplicity around her beautifully-shaped 
head. Once only during the evening did Cla- 
rence Hamilton, on looking suddenly up, meet 
those eyes bent upon him with such a strange 
expression that his heart thrilled, and the un- 
bidden thought arose, “Has she quite forgotten 
that she ever loved me?’ But the next moment, 
she ‘was receiving her guests with a graceful 
dignity that completely deceived him. Two 
hours later, and Isabel Leslie was alone in the 
home of her father. 


THE SPIRIT-WREATH. 


INSCRIBED TO . 





BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Tue flowerets I offer thee 
Ne’er drew their birth 

From the spring-tide, that scatters 
Its treasures o’er earth ; 

For the light of earth’s brightest 
Of leaflets will fade, 

And their breaths, and their beauty, 
Together be laid. 
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They are flowers of the feelings, 
As gentle and bright, 
As love hath e’er twined 
O’er his altar of light ; 
Thou only canst bid them 
Their freshness retain, 
Or doom them for ever 
To darkness again. 


By the waves of the spirit’s 
Deep fountains they've slept, 
Till the light of thy gentleness 
Over them swept: 
Like the spirit of perfume, 
Thy presence hath brought 
The spell that their spirits’ 
Unsealing hath wrought. 


Then, oh! bid them wear 
The light freshness of hue, 
From thy brightness, at wakening, 
Their soft leaflets drew ; 
For thee, let them still 
Shed their pureness of breath, 
Nor crush one sweet flower 
Of the spirit’s bright wreath! 


LIFE-LEAVES. 
FROM A ROVER’S LOG. 
BY GEORGE H. THROOP. 
CHAPTER I. 


“°Tisa black night that lets no starlight through.” 
KING OF THE ComMONS. 


“Boat ahoy !” 

“ Hello!” 

“ What vessel ’s that in the stream?” 

“The Portland.” 

“ American ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bound home ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Want a hand ?” 

“Wal, p’r’aps you’d bout as well ask the ole 
man.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ That ’ere’s him with the papers in his flipper.” 

I advanced to the Captain, and, removing my 
hat, with such seamanlike grace as I could com- 
mand, I asked, 

“ Are you the Captain of the Portland, sir?” 

“Wal, so they say ?” 

“Do you want a hand?” 

“Can't say as I do.” 

“Can I work my passage home with you?” 

“Wal, praps you mought. Where do you 
hail from ?” 

“ Calcutta.” 

“ Run away from yer ship ?” 

“Ton.” 

“ Wal, that’s straightfor’ard: what for ?” 

“Bad usage.” 

“ Cap’n’s name ?” 

“John Waters.” 

“ Salem?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Wal, I don’t blame ye. I know him. Jump 
into the boat. No man shall say that Cross Gif- 
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ford ever left a countryman in distress in a furrin 
port. Cast off there, Jo! Ben! put the boy’s 
bundle for’ard. Give way, now!” 

And off we went towards the ship. 

“ What's your name, young man?” the Captain 
asked. 

“ James Byerly.” 

“Wal, you'll hev to be called Jim. I hate long 
names. Got some money, | s’pose?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I had three dollars! 

We were soon on board; and, as wind and 
tide both served, we got our anchor apeak, laid 
the foretop-sail to the mast, hove up, made sail, 
got the anchor on the bows, and stood out to sea, 

(I may as well say here that lama native of a 
lovely village in Western New York. The name, 
I take it, is of no particular importance to the 
reader. I was a hot-tempered, and somewhat 
wayward boy, as some yet unwritten biographical 
facts might show. At the age of seventeen, I ran 
away from college; and, with the money ob- 
tained from a very unfinancial sale of my books 
and furniture, contrived to reach Boston, where I 
shipped on board the Haidee, East-Indiaman.) 


The Portland was a fine sea-boat, and in an 
hour after sunset we were leaving St. George’s 
Channel with a fresh northeaster, under royals 
and foretopmast studding-sail. The crew was 
made up entirely of Americans; a jovial, good- 
humoured, sailor-like set, with whom I was soon 
on good terms. As the events ofthe voyage have 
nothing to do with my present story, I shall re- 
serve all further details of Cross Gifford, his crew, 
and his ship, until I see how well the readers of this 
story like these life-leaves. Well, we anchored, 
late one night, after a passage of twenty-nine days, 
off Long Island Light. The next morning we 
hauled in to the wharf. The Portland was to be 
discharged by stevedores. It was not an hour 
later, therefore, that I had grasped the hand of 
the last of my shipmates, who had been some- 
what more leisurely than the others in packing 
his chest, and had bidden him good-by. He turned 
back suddenly. I was standing, bundle in hand, 
on the wharf, looking sorrowfully at the noble 
vessel whose every timber I had learned to love. 
I could not help thinking, for the life of me, that 
she, too, had a forlorn and dejected look, made 
fast as she was to the wharf, like a hound to his 
kennel. 

“ Where ’re you goin’, Jim?’ asked my ship- 
mate. 

“ Indeed, I don’t know, Ben?” 

“ Say you go to the Mariner’s Home, with me.” 

“Perhaps I will, by and by.” 

“ Well, good bye, old fellow, if I don’t see you 
again !” 

And he left me. I was alone, in a strange city, 
friendless, with three dollars as the entire amount 
of funds available. 

As I stood, utterly at a loss what to do, I received 
a rough, hearty slap on the shoulder. 

“Hello! Got into the doldrums, Jim?’ asked 
Captain Gifford. 

“ A trifle, sir.” 

“Tut! tut! what ’s in the wind? Out o’ 
money ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Wal, I don’t want to question ye too close ; 
but, ef you want any help afore I sail, why, call 
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on me. You'll find me at the Lowell House. 
You've been a good hand, an’, ef you want a 
berth, next v’yge, you’ve only to ask for it. Good 
by!” 

“ Good by, sir!” I uttered, as well as my qui- 
vering lips would let me; and he walked away. 
He turned back once, as if to speak again; but 
seemed to change his purpose, and went on. 
Then, I was indeed alone. 

As I turned to leave the ship, a carriage drove 
up in front of a large store-house. Next door, 
a large box was being lowered from the loft. 
When about half-way down, the strap broke, 
and the box fell within a yard of the horses’ 
heads. They instantly backed; and, in spite of 
every effort of the driver, went with the carriage 
off the wharf. I heard a shriek, and caught a 
glimpse of a white dress, as the carriage fell; 
and, without pausing to think of the conse- 
quences, | plunged into the water. There being 
but about two fathoms alongside the wharf, the 
carriage rested on the bottom, and the horses 
floundered to the surface, as I dived beneath it. 
It was but the work of an instant. to undo the 
door. I clasped a light form in my arms, rose 
with her to the surface, and, with a little exer- 
tion, contrived to get footing on the carriage. By 
this time, boats and ropes were at hand, and we 
were soon safe on the wharf. A tall, gray-haired, 
aristocratic-looking gentleman came running up 
to us. 

It is my duty to say, here, that the young lady 
did not faint. Nota bit of it. On the contrary, 
though pale and manifestly frightened, she gave 
me one of the very bewitchingest hands in all the 
world, and said, 

“T thank you. If you 

“Why, Ellen! my daughter! I Hey ?— 
how’s this? God bless me! how frightened I 
was!” exclaimed the hatless, gray-haired, old 
gentleman. “ Where’s the young man? Sir, 
I'm much obliged to you.. James,” added he, to 
a young man near him, “give this young man ten 
dollars. Egad! they’ve saved the horses.” 

As he spoke, I turned to make my way through 
the crowd; not, however, without noticing a 
glance from the fair girl beside him, which 
haunted me for years. 

“Is this your bundle ?” asked a stranger. 

“Tt is. Thank you, sir, 1 had forgotten it.” 

“ Stingy !” “ Mean !” were the epithets I heard, 
as I made my way through the crowd. 

“ Rich as a Jew, too!” exclaimed another. 

“ T say, shipmate !” said this last person to me, 
“got a boardin’ house ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“ Wal, come: go home with me. Good fare; 
cheap livin’; git ye a ship any time.” 

I went. I cannot now stop to tell the reader 
the loathsomeness of that miserable den. Another 
day will do as well. One cannot have a whole 
magazine for his story. Well! as I sat by a 
rickety old table, with the Boston Times in my 
hand, asking myself what I should do, one of my 
shipmates came in. 

“ By the bones of old Davy!” he exclaimed. 
“The very man I wanted to see! Good on your 
head, Jim! You did it well! Come! What'll 
ye take 2” 

“]T thank you; not anything.” 

“QO fudge! Take somethin’,man. You're all 
drippin’ wet, an’ you'll catch cold.” 
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“QO do!” added the landlord, 

I yielded ; drank—to drunkenness ! 

. . * * * 

Let me pass over the details of that night. I 
awoke, in the morning, with an aching head and 
swollen eyes; made my way to the bar-room, 
and called for a glass of brandy, to drown the 
agony of remorse. 

“Hadn't you better jest hand your money to 
me?” asked the landlord, with a smile. “ You 
spent three dollars, last night, in "bout an hour: 
and you’d better let me keep the rest fur ye.” 

“Three dollars!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” 

“ My God! it was all I had!” 

“ Wal, then, all I've got to say is, just take yer- 
self out o’ this house! When you kin raise a 
quarter, you kin hev this bundle.” 

Stupified, sick, wretched, I walked away to 
the wharves. 


CHAPTER II. 





“QO! the pause 
That precedes action !’—ViIRGINIvs. 


Hardly conscious of what I did, I went nearly 
to the end of a neighbouring wharf, both sides of 
which were thronged with vessels. One of these, 
a dilapidated old thing, on which 


“ Cormorant, devouring Time” 


had apparently done his worst, was getting un- 
der way. Her mainsail was already up, and a 
man was casting off the stern-fasts. I heard him 
say, as he did so, 

“P’r'aps we can git this chap, Cap'n.” 

“Hello!” shouted the Captain. “I say! you 
stranger!” 

“What do ye want?” said I, with an effort to 
look very particularly sober. 

“ Want to ship ?” 

“ Don't care if I do.” 

“ Wal, come “board.” 

“What's wages ?” 

“QO! shares, ye know. Goin’ a fishin’.” 

I staggered aboard, and sat down on the wind- 
lass. 

“ Where’s yer dunnage ?” 

“Up to Taylor’s.” 

“Run up and get it, Bill,” said the Captain. 
Bill was not long away. He threw my bundle 
on deck, lifted the stern-fasts and had gone to the 
other pile to cast off the bow-fasts; when Ben, 
one of my shipmates on board the Portland, came 
running up to him. 

“ Why, Jim! ye ain't a goin’ in this ere bloody 
old jigger, are ye?” 

“Wal, he ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ else,” re- 
plied the skipper, somewhat gruffly. “Cast off 
there, Bill.” 

“Well, if you must go, Jim, a pleasant v’yge 
to ye. Here’s a paper for ye. You'll find so’thin’ 
marked on't,’ added he, as Bill cast off the last 
fast, and leaped on board. 

I have little recollection of that day. The 
Captain gave me about half a pint of whiskey— 
such being the marine prescription in such cases 
—after which all is chaos. I awoke, a little be- 
fore sunset, much refreshed by my long slumber. 
By Captain Holmes’s suggestion, I then took a salt- 
water bath. This accomplished, I drank a cup of 
tea, and went on deck, 
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“ Here’s your paper,” said the Captain, handing 
me a-copy of the Times. “’Pears to be so’thin’ 
marked on it. Jest take notice to that ’ere.” 

I looked as he directed. An advertisement 
was marked all round with ink. With some 
difficulty, I made out the following: 


“{ Inrormation Wantep.—If the young 
man who saved the young lady’s life, yesterday, at 
wharf, will call at No. —, Ashburton Place, 
he will hear of something to his advantage.” 





“'Too late, now,” suggested the skipper. 

I nodded. 

“Never mind, You're in a way to do better.” 

On the following day, we reached the fishing- 
ground, where, in a few weeks, we filled the 
schooner. Luckily for us, the price of fish was 
unusually high. We sold out at once. I had 
now become accustomed to the labour, and, ac- 
cordingly, supposing that the young-lady ‘and her 
gray-haired father had forgotten me; I invested 
my earnings in another voyage;. This, too, was 
successful. By constant reinvestments, and some 
fortunate speculations, I had accumulated, at the 
end of three years, some five thousand dollars. 
At that time, the land and lumber mania in Maine 
was at its height. Buying to the full extent of 
my means, and selling again as soon as I had fair 
offers, I found myself, at the end of a single year, 
the master of thirty thousand dollars. 

I returned to Boston, and I can truly say that, as 
I received on every hand the attention and cour- 
tesy which wealth commands, the happiest 
thought connected with my wonderful success 
was, that I could now meet a certain elderly 
gentleman and a certain well-remembered young 
lady—if, indeed, it should ever be my lot to meet 
them at all—without giving to either the power to 
question my motives. Putting divers tradesmen 
into requisition, | was speedily in a condition to 
have been presented at court. 

And now came a difficulty. It had, indeed, 
occurred to me before, but assuredly never with 
the same startling force. Supposing that a certain 
lady were married @ 

While I was very gravely pondering that im- 
portant question (I was at the Albion—that quiet- 
est, cleanest, best of hotels), a friend tapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“Byerly !” 

“ Well!” 

“ Let’s go to the Federal Street.” 

“ What’s the bill 2” 

“ Richelieu—Forrest plays.” 

We went. (Bless me! how I have to hurry 
over the particulars!) Atthe end of the second 
act, we rose to our feet, and were in a familiar 
chat, when I caught the eye of Ellen. Her father 
was with her, but just then in conversation with 
a provokingly handsome man by his side, in the 
same box. I bowed. The bow was most gra- 
ciously returned. 

“ Who is that lady?” asked I, of my companion. 

“ Ellen M—~.” 

“ Introduce me.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Ellen blushed, as her eye met mine. Her 
father seemed fidgety, until I was also presented 
to him. 

“ Mr. Byerly!” he exclaimed. “ From Bangor?” 

“The same.” 

“ Sir, ’'m delighted-to make your acquaintance. 
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Fred !—this is my son, sir—give my friend By- 
erly your seat.” 

“Mr. M .”’ said I, when we were seated— 
with as much gravity as I could command,—*I 
believe you owe me ten dollars.” 

“What? How? really I—” 

“Was your carriage ever thrown off 
wharf?” 

“ Oho—o—o—o! It was you, eh? Tut! tut! 
none o’ that; not another word! Talk to Ellen 
awhile, if you please.” 

Idid so. A month from that day there was a 
wedding in Ashburton Place. 








MORE LIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


“ Light! more light still!” 
GOETHE. 


“Ligut! more light still!’—It was his latest 
prayer, 
Whose trembling hand was raised to draw 
away 
The inner veil of that Great Temple, where 
Shone the full splendours of the Land of Day! 
Still gazing up, how strove his dying eyes 
To pierce the wondrous light that lay afar! 
How swept his vision past each burning star; 
But found the only light that maketh wise, 
Within the golden gates of Paradise! 


“ Light! more light still!’ Oh, yes! it is the ery 
That ringeth through the immortal past for ever: 
It questioneth the earth, the sea, and sky,— 
Its life is one great struggle and endeavour 
To find the Light which maketh to that Life 
Its own necessity and principle. 
And oh, my human brother! it is well 
If the one hope that lured thee to the strife, 
Be with a true and earnest purpose rife! 


“ Light! more light still!’ Like children in the 
dark, 
Our thoughts go wanderers through the guide- 
less gloom: 
Over yon far and fearful sea, the Ark 
Of Life floats on to its uncertain doom ; 
While sad and baffled still we coast about 
To catch the Light along the distant shore ;— 
But shadows loom behind, and clouds before. 
No kindling beacon points the passage out,— 
The flame is quenched, and we are lost in 
doubt! 


“Light! more light still!’ for thee, O waiting 
soul! 
Clearly to see thy appointed path of duty :— 
Touched be thy lips, as with a living coal 
From the high altar-place of Heaven’s pure 
beauty, 
To plead the cause of suffering human kind,— 
To speak thy scorn of all things false and 
wrong,— 
To toil with patient hope, and purpose strong, 
Nobly and truly, for the spirit blind,— 
“Light! more light still!” for ths thou fain 
wouldst find! 
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RANDOM PAPERS. 


BY MISS MARIA J. B. BROWNE. 


No. L 
GEORGE SAND. 


Tue name of George Sand has become a fami- 
liar one in our literary firmament; but perhaps a 
minority only of those who style themselves either 
the censors, apologists, or admirers of this distin- 
guished writer, are precisely certain of their in- 
telligence with respect to the true name, charac- 
ter, possibly the veritable sex of an individual who 
flashed at least on the American public, with the 
suddenness and something of the blaze of a me- 
teor. Would that truth might justify the assertion 
that the light as harmlessly faded away! Alas 
for the danger that the meteor-visit communi- 
cated! a moral contagion to the atmosphere, 
scorching, shrivelling, blackening the springs of 
thought and emotion, and engrafting cancerous 
scions upon the very heart of virtue. 

Madame Marie Aurore Dudevant, for by that 
name the distinguished woman whose “nom de 
plume” stands at the head of this sketch, is legally 
recognised, has had a remarkable history. In the 
aristocratic sense of that term, Madame Dudevant 
can claim illustrious lineage ; for, by an irregular 
channel, there has been an interfusion of royal 
blood in her veins. 

Marshal Saxe, the hero of the battle of Fonte- 
noy, was a natural son of Augustus IIL., King of 
Poland. Thoroughly “French” in his code of 
morality, Marshal Saxe rendered far more strin- 
gent obedience to the laws of warfare than to the 
laws of God in the institutionof marriage. From 
one of his “liaisons” there was born a girl— 
Marie Aurore—who by decree of Parliament, 
after the warrior’s death, was recognised as his 
daughter. By her first marriage, this lady became 
the Countess De Hom. ° Shortly after her nup- 
tials, however, her husband died, and the young 
and fascinating widow found herself at liberty to 
resume the noose matrimonial, with Monsier Du- 
pin de Francueil for her yoke-fellow, an official 
of the Province of Berry. To that province the 
bridegroom transplanted his bride, and they re- 
sided successively at the Chateau Roux and Cha- 
teau of Nohant. 

In 1786, Madame Dupin was a second time 
widowed, with the charge of an only son. This 
young gentleman married early, and entered the 
army, where he attained high military rank; but 
his career was suddenly brought to a close in 
consequence of a fatal fall from his horse. He 
left one child, a daughter, who received the name 
of her grandmother, Marie Aurore, and to whose 
care the little orphan was committed. This child 
subsequently developed into the “ George Sand,” 
who has enrolled herself in such marked charac- 
ters on the scroll of literary genius. 

The surroundings of her childhood were exactly 
calculated to cast on the plastic material of an 
impassioned soul the foreshadowings of what she 
afterward became. The lenient and elastic re- 
straints which the social philosophy of those days 
imposed,—the unblushing license given to vice, 
in a nation which had dissolved its allegiance to 
the “only living and true God,” and which had 
polluted holy altars by idolatrous sacrifices to 
false ideal deities, would hardly be expected to 











infold a young and ardent mind, which received 
neither check nor direction, in a very invulne- 
rable network of principle. 

After the Restoration there was in France some- 
thing of a religious reaction; and Madame Du- 
pin, who had thus far educated her granddaugh- 
ter in the rank infidelity taught by Rousseau, 
judged it expedient to compromise her philosophy 
sufficiently to provide the young Aurore an edu- 
cation befitting the worldly position to which her 
birth and fortune entitled her. Accordingly, at 
the risk of exposing her to the imbibition of new 
and superstitious ideas, Mademoiselle Marie was 
placed in the convent of the “ Dames Anglaises,” 
a very aristocratic establishment, which, at that 
period, enjoyed a monopoly of patrician patron- 
age. In relation to her personal appearance at 
this time, a French writer remarks: 

When she entered the convent, Marie was, 
perhaps, fourteen. Her religious instruction had 
been grossly neglected ; and the good sisters re- 
marked, with pious horror, that, in making the 
holy sign, she exhibited a philosophical awk- 
wardness, which demonstrated a total want of 
practice. The child was a brunette; her strongly 
marked features breathed a kind of savage 
haughtiness ; she bore unflinchingly the unchari- 
table glances, which, in a convent, as well as at 
college, are not spared to freshly imported pro- 
vincials ; and, in her deportment, there was such 
an impress of rustic brusquerie, that she soon won 
from her noble companions the epithet of “ the 
boy.” 

In the course of a few months, the gifted girl 
underwent a strange transformation. The pomp 
and splendour of the Romish worship, the soften- 
ing and peaceful atmosphere of the nunnery, 
the unbroken quietude of her secluded life, 
wrought sensibly on her warm and _ excitable 
imagination, and created a revolution in all her 
thoughts and feelings. She became inspired 
with such an extreme of religious fervour, .that 
the abbess was obliged to check the excesses of 
her devotion, and to press on her consideration 
the fact, that she was destined for the world, 
where the indulgence of ascetic tastes and habits 
would by no means find toleration. 

How long she remained in the convent, we 
are unable to say; but very soon after her con- 
nexion with it closed, Madame Dupin died, and 
poor Marie was left in circumstances of great 
loneliness and temptation. Young, rich, and 
pretty, she allowed herself to be persuaded into a 
marriage, which was declared “ suitable,” though, 
to a wildfire spirit such as Marie Aurore pos- 
sessed, it proved utterly and hopelessly uncon- 
genial. With all her pride, hauteur, openness, 
vivacity, and enthusiasm, struggling like so many 
imprisoned eagles in her heart, she found herself 
chained, for a long, life-journey, to “a retired im- 
perial soldier,’—a prosaic, matter-of-fact, country 
gentleman, somewhat rough and uncourtly in his 
manners, and a man whose mind could recog- 
nise, in the refinement and sentiment of the 
heart, only “ folly and stuff!” 

In 1825, Madame Dudevant accompanied her 
husband to the springs of the Pyrenees. The 
impressions awakened in her bosom, by the 
grand and magnificent scenery she there con- 
templated, seemed to wrap her for a while, in the 
illusive mysteries of a delicious dream, from 
which she woke only to chafe more painfully in 
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her actual situation. Instead of striving the more 
patiently to fulfil the mission of woman at home, 
she beat her clipped wings more fretfully against 
the unyielding bars of her cage. After the bit- 
terest inward conflicts and many wretched scenes, 
the memory of which kindles blue flames on more 
than one of her glowing pages, Madame Dude- 
vant “ violently disfranchised herself,’ and took 
her flight, no one knew whither, leaving behind 
two infant children. 

In the same year, 1828, the confessor who had 
held the responsibility of her conscience while 
she was an inmate of the Dames Anglaises, pro- 
cured her admission at the convent, as a penitent 
who was entangled in difficult circumstances, 
and who wished to make a religious retreat in 
that quiet institution. But the walls of a convent, 
with its sombre gloom, failed to curb a restless- 
ness which had profanely unshackled itself from 
the marriage bond, and spurned the sanctity of 
home. After a few days, Marie rushed abruptly 
back into the world again, resolving, with the 
recklessness of her nature, to abandon herself 
to the hazards, the passions, the joys, if there 
were any, of the position into which she had 
plunged. 

The next change in the kaleidoscope presents 
us with the following, which we condense from 
the French writer alluded to above: 

“In the latter months of the year 1830, a book 
appeared, entitled, ‘Rose and Blanche, or the 
Actress and the Nun.’ This book at first attracted 
very little notice, but at length it chanced to fall 
into the hands of a bookseller, who was so much 
struck with the descriptive power of certain pic- 
tures, and some peculiarly original elements, that 
he was led to seek out the residence of the author. 
Mounting to a little room in the garret of an ob- 
scure abode, he saw a young man writing at a 
table, and a girlish-looking woman colouring 
flowers by his side. The publisher spoke of the 
book, and learned that to the lady herself belonged 
the maternity of the best part of it; but as books 
were rather unsaleable commodities, she joined 
to literary labour the more lucrative employment 
of a colourist. Encouraged by the commendation 
of the visiter, she took from a drawer a finished 
manuscript, all her own, which he examined, and 
bought very low. It was the manuscript of ‘In- 
diana.’ Not long after, the young gentleman and 
his literary partner separated. She borrowed from 
him half his name, called herself George Sand, 
and, from this half of a name, has succeeded in 
making one which shines among the greatest and 
most renowned.” 

The adoption of this masculine nom de plume 
was in perfect consonance with the masculine 
eccentricities which have illustrated the whole 
career of this remarkable woman. The most 
prejudiced cannot withhold from her the claim to 
genius, and an almost incredible literary industry. 
Within ten years she wrote nearly thirty volumes, 
many, if not all of them, written with a pen 
burning with the fanaticism of passion, and 
steeped in the very “gall of bitterness.” Those 
volumes, like her later works, are characterized 
by a revolting laxness of morality, which really 
seems to have seized her almost with the strength 
and control of a principle. Her imagination glow- 
ing with the consciousness of deep disappoint- 
ment and inward suffering, and stinging with the 
exceptional peculiarity of her position, resolves 
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not to endure alone. Her policy has a very slimy 
creep—under angel vestures, it coils about the vir- 
tues and holds them in an enchanted clasp till a 
fatal poison has been transfused into their veins, 
and under the next phase you behold them 
masked vices—the silver veil falls away but to 
disclose a deformity, a hideousness ranker than 
that which appalled the vision of poor Zelica, 
when she gazed on the unearthly lineaments of 
the Prophet of Khorassan. Domestic infidelity 
and consequent wretchedness, is a theme on 
which she delights to ring interminable changes. 
Herself, an unbeliever in connubial love, and the 
victim of connubial misery, her teachings scatter 
the winged: seeds of moral contagion, and with 
woman’s fair and gentle hand, level malicious 
thrusts at the very buttresses of social order, by 
battering against that great God-instituted neces 
sity, marriage. Her genius seems like a kind of 
delirium—a madness—sometimes despondent and 
sullen, making pastime of its deathful concoctions, 
sometimes sweeping with a tread beautiful, im- 
perial, and changeful—but it is “the beauty, the 
majesty, the variety of chaos.” 

Madame Dudevant has been legally disfran- 
chised from her husband, and has resided in 
Switzerland, Florence, Venice, Paris, and else- 
where. She is unquestionably a most unwomanly 
woman. Criticism has pounced heavily upon 
her, and uttered its anathemas against the rotten- 
ness of her morality, and her Pantheism. The 
tongue of calumny, forked and hissing, no doubt 
has daubed dark lines over the darkness of a re- 
putation, at best, sufficiently unenviable—while a 
strong phalanx of philosophy and licentiousness 
have stretched out to her their embracing arms, 
and bent their knees in homage. 

Since “ Thalestris sports it in a manly mien,”* 
we would she might conceal her sex entirely, 
that the odium of such rank poison as impreg- 
nates the flowings of her intellect—the odium of 
being one of the most “corrupt, and corrupting 
writers of the day,” might not descend upon the 
head and heart of a woman. The wastefulness 
and prostitution of genius is ever a mournful ruin; 
—in woman it is doubly melancholy. To be en- 
dowed with intellectual greatness, to be inspired 
with poetic fire, is glorious; to swerve so far from 
the moral standard as to be the fashioner of pro- 
ductions among the “ most pestilent and pernicious 
ever suggested by the spirit of mischief,’—to pro- 
vide a carrion banquet, a very saturnalia, for 
that brood of passions, the offspring and nurs- 
lings of depravity in its lowest manifestations — 
verily our pen becomes impotent with the sub- 
ject,—we blush for our sex and our species! 

We cannot close this article with remarks pre 
senting the case in a juster light than by borrow- 
ing from an able writer the following: 

“Tt is sad to observe what a disposition exists 
to palliate or excuse the transgressions of genius, 
as if that very genius did not enhance the trans- 


* It is notorious that George Sand at times 
adopts the “masculine integuments,” and in 
dulges in the luxury (?) of the “cigarito.” On 
one occasion she attempted, in male attire, to 
enter the gallery appropriated to the lords of crea- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies. A soldier, on 
duty, planted his musket before her, and said, 
significantly, “ Monsieur, les dames ne passent 
pas par ici!” 
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gressor’s guilt. Stupid vice is harmless as a dove ; 
it is only your fascinating abominations that pol- 
lute and brutify the heart. To whom much is 
given, from them much will be required. The 
perversion, therefore, of the most glorious of the 
gifts of Heaven, should be deemed the most atro- 
cious of crimes. The gift was bestowed as an 
instrument of supreme good, and when it is turned 
into an instrument of the worst kind of injury, 
the possessor employs in the service of Satan the 
celestial weapon which was forged for the battle 
of God. If such faculties as those of George 
Sand had been devoted to the purposes of virtue, 
what benefits might not have resulted? Better 
that they should lie dormant, than waken to wield 
such a power for evil. The murderer who 
slaughters the bodies of thousands, is not so vile 
an offender in the sight of Heaven as the moral 
assassin who slays a single soul. How immea- 
surable, then, the guilt of one who poisons the 
well to which countless numbers go to slake their 
mental thirst—and die ?”’ 


A REMINISCENCE. 
BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


(Suggested by some verses entitled “The Mother’s Cry,” 
published in the April number.) 


Tis strange how Love on different natures acts; 
How diverse are the forms that Fancy weaves, 
Taught by that strong Enchanter of the soul. 
For me—reading the call thy heart sent forth 

In quest of thy lost darling—hearing thee 
Implore a vision of her childish charms 

Such as in life they blest thy sight, or robed 

As in the grave, I felt how strong, how deep 
The contrast, wrought by love of equal power, 
In two fond natures. 


One I knew, like thee, 
Reft of her treasure, in his infant bloom. 
He was a fair, bright boy,—her only one. 
Close-folding him, what rapture thrilled her 
heart! 
But quick as lightning through the parting air 
Her thought sprang to the future! Oh! how 
clear, 
How pure a radiance opened to her hopes. 
He had been asked of God: and her fond wish 
Was to behold him, bearing sacred fire 
To touch the altars of the heathen world. 
So, from the tender babe upon her breast, 
Her love leaped onward, and beheld the MAN. 


Blue shone the waves that bore the freighted 
ship, 

And on its deck she saw her brave, bright son, 

With kindling eye, and smile of rapture, stand. 

She deemed he offered fame, and youthful 
pride, 

Upon Devotion’s altar. On his heart 

He bore a shield, that faithful mirrored back, 

His MasTEr’s mien of patient tenderness. 


She saw—and her glad thougthits returned again 
To the sweet present—and herdreaming charge. 
“ Now, oh, my Father!’ was her grateful prayer, 
“ Guard the fair treasure, which to.me thou givest, 








Own him for Thine. For, to Thy holy cause 
I dedicate his coming years of life: 

Teach me to train aright my blushing flower, 
That on his bloom Thy Spirit's dews may rest, 
And the mild atmosphere of Truth Divine 
Invigorate the healthful streams of life.” 


Ah! me. There came a quicker test of faith 
Than the fond dreamer thought. Not years, but 
days 
To her fair boy were given. The damask cheek 
Paled to the ivory’s whiteness. The dark orbs, 
Soft as the pansy’s velvet leaf, grew dim 
Beneath the languid lids. So slight the touch 
Of the death-angel—none knew when it came. ° 
The mother saw, adoring! A broad light, 
Grand with the power and wisdom of a God, 
Streamed in revealing splendour to her soul. 
Her prayer was answered! Nobly! Gloriously! 


Not within earthly courts her priest should 
stand, 
Wedded by frail mortality to Time. 
Nay! Fancy, on the soaring wings of Faith, 
Took now a bolder flight — 
Before the THRONE 
She saw her boy, a radiant cherub, stand. 
Strong! ‘Towering in the splendour—as if born 
Amid its wondrous glories. He was HERS. 
Hers even in Heaven! For, oh! can death un- 
loose 
The tie that binds a MOTHER to her child! 
Nay! her own nature joins with Truth Divine 
To crush so weak, so slanderous a thought. 


Did not the dooméd spirit, lifting up 

His anguished eyes to heavenly bliss afar, 

And craving but one drop of life’s fair stream 

For his parched tongue, claim kindred still with 
those 

Who shared in brotherhood his earthly home? 


So, age on age, eternal years shall roll, 
And all earth’s histories of pride and war 
Fade in the misty Past. But she who once 
Thrilled with a mother’s love, shall own its 

power 
For ever and for ever! 

Oh! let this 

Prompt the ’reft heart to bow serene and calm, 
Obedient to the Hand that leads her babe 
To purer joys than earthly homes can boast. 
Happy that when she, too, must onward pass, 
Her darling shall await her coming feet, 
And glide to meet her o’er the silver wave. 


There came to the bereaved of whom I write, 
Long after-days of weakness and of gloom. 
Hours of delirious wildness; when shé seemed 
Whelmed in deep waters. But amit the shades 
She blest the beaming of one starry Yay. , 
She was so weak—so frail—encompassed round 
By forms of sin and sorrow: but a smile 
Sat ever on her lips, when of her boy 
In his cherubic strength she thought. 

E’en now 
She seemeth, in her patient love, to sit 
Ever beneath the shadow of his wings. 
He is her guardian, and she waits the hour 
When, in his arms upborne, her joyful soul, 
Past circling planets and their lighting suns, 
Shall seek the Central Palace of her God. 


se) 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BLARNEY. 
BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


WE have all heard of the Blarney. At this 
time of day, the phrase is understood wherever 
the English language is spoken, and that in- 
cludes a pretty large superficies of this oblate 
spheroid of ours, in all directions. It may be as 
well to try and trace the origin of it, for the 
benefit of the curious archaiologists of the year of 
grace, 1951, who will doubtless be as famous for 
the thing itself as any of their antecessors are at 
this present writing. 

“Blarney” now means cajolery, insinuating 
eloquence,—anything plausible or flattering; but 
it was first applied to any exaggerated Ccescrip- 
tion. It began to have meaning about “ sixty 
years since,” and took its rise from the locality of 
that name. The ruins of the Castle of Blarney, in 
Munster, present a very tall square tower in ex- 
cellent preservation, as regards its masonry and 
other remains of walls and towers,—all which, 
situated on a rocky limestone foundation, washed 
by a pretty brawling stream, covered with the 
moss and ivy of years,and graced and shaded by 
the most picturesque foliage, render it a very at- 
tractive spot, as well to the delighted tourist, who 
sketches the castle from under the bridge, as to 
the antiquary who pulls out his itinerary and 
finds it was built by one of the Mac Carthies—the 
high-handed old toparchs of Desmond—and after- 
wards knocked somewhat on the head and body 
by the universal cannon-balls of Oliver Cromwell, 
since whose time it passed for ever, by confisca- 
tion, from the hands of its ancient possessors. In 
front of the castle is what was the old bawn or 
white (untilled) field, dotted with fine trees; and, 
at the extremity of this, lies a beautiful little lake, 
about a mile and a half in circuit. The capa- 
bilities,of such a place could hardly escape the eyes 
of any one witha taste. They were certainly ap- 
preciated by the owner of the estate and castle, the 
Jeffries family,—to whom the property was either 
sold or granted after the troubles of Ireland were 
over (if they were ever over, or are ever to be over, 
—a question very dangerous to decide in the affirm- 
ative). But, about seventy years ago, Mr. Jeffries, 
—or rather his wife; for “the gray mare was the 
better horse” at Blarney in those days,—Mrs. 
Jeffries, then, being a very aristocratic sort of 
woman, resolved to embellish the family resi- 
dence with the prestige of Lord Muskerry’s old 
quadrangular tower. She was sister of the Irish 
Lord Chancellor, Fitzgibbon—a muscular, im- 
perious specimen of the milder sex,—and styled 
“ Lady” Jeffries, from general feeling of her magni- 
ficent ways. Thus it was that Richard Milliken, 
famous in a small Corkagian circle, fifty years 
ago, for his metres and his merriment, speaks 
of her in his comic song of “The Groves of 
Blarney ;"— 


“*Tis Lady Jeffries owns that station, 
Like Alexander, or like Helen fair ; 
No commander throughout the nation 
For emulation can with her compare. 
She has castles round her, so that no nine- 
pounder 
Could ever reach her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwell he did her pummel 
And make a breach in her battlement.” 





That “Groves of Blarney” is a genuine piece 
of Irish modulation. Did any of our readers 
ever hear it sung properly? Refined society 
knows it under the name of “ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” or rather don’t know it under that title, 
Moore’s and Sir John Stevenson’s version has 
very much altered the character of the air. As 
usually sung to the piano, it is completely shorn 
of the wild turns and melancholy cadences,— 
winding up with a long shake, and an abrupt 
rise in the voice,—which are so very Irish, and 
so very indescribable with a pen. These are 
always accompaniments of the ululatus, or ulla- 
gone, of the mourning women at wakes and fu- 
nerals in Ireland. This air is eminently in- 
digenous; it seems to be autocthonous—to come 
out of the very ground. All children and cld 
women croon in it; and the ballads sung in the 
streets generally run on it, by a sort of metrical 
necessity. Before the burlesque of the “ Groves 
of Blarney” was written by Milliken, some other 
obscure hand had employed the metre in the 
same way, in praise of “Sweet Castle Hyde,”— 
another picturesque locality in Munster. The 
fact that these two burlesques were written to 
the same air, shows the general familiarity with 
it. For parody or burlesque is mostly made, and 
always tells best, on what is well known or uni- 
versal. Not alone in this beautiful melody did 
Mr. Moore and Sir John Stevenson compromise 
the genuine tone of the Irish music, but in almost 
all of them. They improved—as they doubtless 
understood it—the Irish accent of music, and took 
off some of the brogue; but at the same time, they 
destroyed much of the originality and raciness 
which distinguished it among national harmonies. 
They trimmed, so to speak, the irregular wilder- 
ness of boughs and flowers into elegant parterres 
and clipped hedges, according to the rules of ar- 
tistic taste. This is, of course,a merit in the eyes 
of a great many: there are some, however, who 
would prefer the untended native flowers of the 
soil, with the smell of the red earth upon the roots 
of them. Hazlitt was not so very far wrong after 
all when he said that Moore turned the wild harp 
of Erin into a musical-box. But here we are 
rambling away into metaphors and music instead 
of “The Groves.” Let us make the best of our 
way back. 

“ Lady” Jeffries—as we were about to say— 
ornamented the old castle and the grounds in 
various ways. She had a little rocky stretch of 
wooded ground over the stream enclosed and 
turned into a piece of artificial prettiness, with 
meandering walks, evergreens, and flowers and 
shrubs trailed over the ruggedness of the lime- 
stones, which nature had laid about in very sug- 
gestive confusion. Then, in the alleys, she had 
placed a number of statues out of the pagan my- 
thology, and in the niches of the flowery rocks, 
urns, busts, &c. All these daring achievements 
in the virtuoso line, astonished or amused the na- 
tive tastes of the Corkagian community ; and great 
was the admiration, great the entertainment of all 
visiters to the place; and wonderful, it must be 
added, was the confusion of most ladies who 
were obliged to look at the sculptures, as well as 
all the rest of the natural and artificial beauties 
of that pleasant little “ Rock Close” as they passed 
through it. At almost every step a pagan, per- 
haps, in his pure naturals,—in puris naturalibus,— 
or nearly so, was sure to turn up under the trees :-— 
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“ Brave Neptune, Plutarch, or Nicodemus, 
AJl standing naked in the sweet Rock Close.” 


It was a gay place then; and many households 
still keep merry traditions of days and evenings 
spent in its festive bowers or grottos, and of the 
pleasant, and, it may have been unspeakable, 
after-dinner strolls on the lawn or borders of the 
lake. 

On one side of the castle, and on the ruins of some 
of its old walls, a modern house was erected, small, 
but elegant, and in the absence of the family, 
always shown along with the castle itself to privi- 
leged visiters, who were expected to admire, 
especially, “The King of Sweden’s Room,” in 
which hung a very fine full-length portrait of the 
famous Charles XII, One of the Jeffries family, 
—probably the man who received the estate after 
its confiscation—was envoy at the court of that 
crack-brained celebrity; and “Lady” Jeffries 
made the most of this glorifying antecedent upon 
all occasions. This period was the heyday of 
the castle,—the modern, we mean. It, of course, 
had another, in the good old times of “ rugging 
and riving,” when the Mac Carthy, with his kerns 
and rabaraghs, and often some of the neighbour- 
ing chiefs to assist him, used to make creaghs into 
Limerick, or Kerry, where they generally picked 
up everything but millstones and hot pokers, 
brought home a power of hoofs and horns, and 
then fought with skeins on Blarney-bawn,—such 
was more than once the case,—by way of agree- 
ing upon the division of the spoil. 

All this is certainly more like vulgar history 
than a derivation. But we are coming to the lat- 
ter deliberately. Irish derivations are not, by na- 
ture, succinct affairs, as any one may see who 
consults Keating’s or O’Halloran’s history: they 
require a long breath, and large elbew-room. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, then, Blarney Castle 
was talked of all over the country for the im- 
provements we have alluded to, superadded to 
its natural beauties. It became de rigueur to see 
Blarney, as it is with the Neapolitans to see 
Naples—and then die. But people were not ex- 
pected to die after seeing Blarney; very far from 
it! No one could pass through the south of Ire- 
land without being asked if he or she saw Blarney. 
Everybody who had seen it described it, and mostly 
(as is usual in such cases) with exaggerations, 
English and other tourists soon found this out, and 
they generally made merry at the expense of the 
local enthusiasms of the Corkagians. Any over- 
drawn descriptions soon came to be met with the re- 
sponse of “ Blarney!” “Oh, that’s Blarney!” “Give 
us none of your Blarney!” Travellers carried 
the phrase into wider circulation; and as the 
literature of the English metropolis was never 
without the aid and influence of the Irishry, it 
soon got the stamp of London currency, passed 
into the police reports and leading articles of 
newspapers, and thence into the accredited slang 
dictionary. 

There is another feature of this proverbial 
place which seems to have contributed to the 
phrase’s significance—that is, the Blarney Stone. 
It is a generally received idea, that the meaning 
of the saying is connected with this inosculated 
piece of masonry. It is certainly so, now, but it 
did not originate from it. That stone is, without 
doubt, a notable affair—for the facetiousness and 
peril attending it. It is in two places, that 








Blarney Stone! in this respect resembling Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bird, of jocose memory. As some dull, 
matter-of-fact people, on this side of the Long 
Ferry, may require an explanation, we shall give 
it, seeing they cannot be expected to know bet- 
ter. There is one stone, on the very battlement 
of the castle, forming the outward surface, the 
machicolation, or opening, through which stones, 
hot water, melted lead, or anything of that ardent 
character used, long ago, to be pitched on the 
heads of people coming after their cattle, and 
trying to beat in the outer gate. Oliver Crom- 
well—who else was there to do it? Did not he 
do the same, or worse, to every old castle in the 
country —Oliver Cromwell fired one of his can- 
non-balls at the square tower, from the height 
above the lake, and loosened the aforesaid stone ; 
which obliged her ladyship, Lady Jeffries, when 
Oliver had gone off with himself, to have an iron 
clamp made, to keep it in its: place above the ivy. 
Now, the custom has been, for a very long time, 
to kiss this identical stone, in memorial of a visit 
to the place, and in the hope that a certain virtve 
of insinuation and eloquence residing in it wili 
cleave, ever after, to the tongue of him or her who 
kisses it. Only to look down at it from the bat- 
tlement, is enough to put “ toys of desperation” in 
the brain of any one not bred to the sea. To kiss 
it,a man should be held by the heels, dipped 
through the machicolation with his head about a 
hundred feet or so from the ground, and his 
life in the hands of a great many jokers, hold- 
ing on desperately by the battlement and the 
man, and wishing the latter all manner of 
mellifluousness and good luck for the remainder 
of his life! Hence, all who came to the top of 
the castle, and threw a side look into the afore- 
said aperture, used to feel satisfied, at once, with 
the natural amount of speech and persuasion 
which God had given them, and move out of the 
neighbourhood of the jest as fast as possible. 
Before dinner, mind you; before dinner! After 
a pic-nic dinner, either in the Rock Close, on the 
banks of the lake, or on the lawn before the cas- 
tle (oh, those five o'clock dinners of a summer’s 
evening, and the ramble afterwards), the matter 
was generally viewed in another light, and re- 
peated kissings of that limestone perilous have 
been then and there recorded. Those of another 
kind have not; but that’s neither here nor there! 
Coming up in high, post-prandial spirits—very 
high spirits, for that matter (we won't fall out 
with you, sir, for the inuendo), it would be very 
hard for the gentlemen to resist the temptings, 
challenges, and darings of their courage that 
would pass around upon the wall,—from ladies, 
too,—crowding, with a pleasant sense of peril, 
along the narrow summit, and wishing to see 
something done! So that, as we have said, 
many a man has gone down headforemost in 
the midst of a world of holding-fast and laughter. 
And, if he had slipped and been smashed like an 
eggshell, at the bottom, he would surely have 
died in a roar of that merriment! But nobody 
ever did slip, by all accounts: or, if he did, the 
cicerone of the place picked him up and said 
nothing about him. Sober-minded Englishmen, 
who looked aghast at the thing before dinner, 
have afterwards felt “ more Irish and less nice,” and 
reversed themselves in all senses, to carry away 
“ the least taste in life” of the local gramarye. This 
performance, as may be guessed, was rather a 
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critical ordeal, and those who went through it 
certainly earned whatever wizardry stuck to their 
lips for ever after. 

Ladies have also kissed the Blarney Stone, and 
been—dear madam! let us explain! there is really 
no need of indelicate construction! They have re- 
peatedly kissed it—but how? With their dainty 
heels in the air and the blood settling into their 
faces? Notso. Heaven forbid! No Irish lady 
ever did, or ever would, consent to that sort of 
thing, for all the persuasion that could be urged— 
even after dinner. But there is, and was, a 
Blarney Stone of an accommodating nature, like 
that ciel avec des accommodements, which the devout 
Montespan—was it not?—expected in the other 
world. There is a coigne—a “ coigne of van- 
tage,” rising a few steps above the battlement of 
the castle, and here is deposited a flat stone, with 
a date on it, in relief, which the softer sex, as 
well as the timid or the wpransi (the undined) 
of the other sex, compounding with their sense 
of the courageous, may safely inosculate by 
merely stooping, and thus purchase the charm at 
a cheap rate. These last call this the true stone, 
and, when they go home, plume themselves ac- 
cordingly ; but everybody else knows better. 
The succedaneum was, in kindly consideration 
of the fainthearted, laid on that coigne, by the 
well-known Father Mat Horgan, parish-priest of 
Blarney, Irish linguist and antiquary, member 
of the Royal Irish Academy,and a rare speci- 
men of the honest old buttér-bdoted Irish cleric. 
For this humane equivoque, he has been internally 
regarded with as much thankfulness by many a 
feeble-nerved visiter to the castle, as he ought to 
be by the antiquarian societies of the world, for 
throwing light on the origin of one, at least, of the 
round towers of Ireland—these stone and mortar 
sphinxes of the land—about which so many (Kdi- 
puses have gone together by the ears. Some 
archaiologists argue their Eastern derivation—that 
they were erected for a pagan fire-worship, simi- 
lar to that of the Guebres of Persia, to whom the 
Irish are said to be distantly related. Others, 
who swear by Petrie, contend they are cognate 
with the first Christian cathedrals—near many of 
which these towers have been, and are found, 
and that they served for belfries. In this state of 
things, Father Mat longed for one authentic round 
tower; and, imitating the gallant resolve of Sir 
Philip Sidney, said to himself—aut mveniam aut 
faciam viam—* ll either find or make such a 
tower,’—and did the last, as the first was im- 
possible. With sparings from his scanty parish- 
fees, and a few contributions from the good- 
natured lovers of Irish antiquities, and of the 
man, as well, he managed to turn his theory 
into stone and mortar—built up to the height 
of thirty feet or so a respectable round tower, 
which he regarded with as much satisfaction as 
Hadrian may be imagined to have felt, when he 
had got his Mole built after the gigantic model of 
some Egyptian structures. The good padre was 
a fire-worshipper; an ardent lover of hoax tradi- 
tion, and everything with the erugo of Time upon 
it. He could not bear the idea of bringing these 
towers down to the era of Christianity,’a period 
so modern, and so flooded with the gasish light 
of authenticity. He preferred going back a few 
thousand years with the Guebres, and having an 
antiquity worth talking of for his venerated 
cylinders, Father Mat, in erecting his tower, is 





said to have wished that future archaiologists 
should be of the same opinion regarding one, out 
of so many of them. And yet it is imagined, his 
charitable design will prove a failure ; for people 
will find as much difficulty in agreeing about the 
motive of its erection, as they have already 
formed regarding that of all the rest. Thus, the 
modern Round Tower may prove as much of an 
architectural puzzle as “those ancient,” after all. 
There may be some, even, who will doubt this 
veritable narrative of it, and say, “This is all 
Blarney!” If so, it can’t be helped. All we can 
say is, the tower is to the fore in Munster; let all 
twiffllers go see for themselves, now that steam 
communication is growing so cheap and rapid, 


“ And, back returning, soothly swear 
That, sure enough, the thing is there.” 


But let us return rigorously to the main point— 
to the Blarney Stone. The phrase of talking Blar- 
ney did not take its rise from the kissing of that 
stone. Milliken, who wrote his popular burlesque 
song about half a century ago, and enumerates 
in it every characteristic of Blarney, does not 
mention the virtue of the stone, or the custom of 
kissing it. In some versions of the poem, occur 
these lines : 


“ And there’s the stone which, whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses to grow eloquent: 
*Tis he can clamber to a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member of Parliament.” 


But these and some other stanzas are the long- 
subsequent additions of another hand. Certainly, 
if the custom of kissing the stone for the virtue 
of it existed in Milliken’s time, he, instead of 
omitting it, would have been sure to celebrate it 
especially. 

Curiously enough, we find an allusion to Blar- 
ney in the Vicar of Wakefield, showing, appa- 
rently, that, though the phrase is of recent origin, 
the prestige of the place was in existence— 
even before the time of the innovating Lady 
Jeffries. One of Goldsmith’s characters—the 
companion of Miss Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs 
—is Lady Blarney. This lady is full of pompous 
pretensions. Now Goldsmith would scarcely 
have chosen the name of a small [rish village, in 
this way, if it did not imply something in com- 
mon with the locality in a peculiar way. The 
truth is, that Goldsmith was in the neighbourhood 
of Blarney, and yanstehave seen it—about a hun- 
dred years ago.or’so.-"fe had left his semi-tradi- 
tional tutem@iip at Mr. Flynn’s, and with a horse 
and a few pounds in his pocket—but the horse 
was not in his pocket—=set out_on his travels, and 
came to Cork, where he Temained for some 
months, employed, as he says himself, “in view- 
ing the city and its environs.” On this occasion, 
he doubtless went to see Blarney—only three 
miles away—probably on “that generous beast 
Fiddleback,” which he had purchased, after having 
sold his better steed. Blarney was naturally and 
historically an interesting spot at all times, so as 
to tempt him to go and see it, and he would pre- 
serve the remembrance of it, as the lion and 
boast of the neighbourhood. Everything remark- 
able Goldsmith ever saw in his travels, he has, in 
one way or other, introduced into his literature ; 
so that there is hardly any author whose inner 
and outer life, so to: speak, have run in such a 
close parallel. He would be sure to remember 
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the pretentious claims of the Blarneyites for their 
locality, and not being disposed to admit them, 
probably, in every respect, would give his pre- 
tentious lady the name of the place. All this 
goes to show that the prestige of Blarney was a 
long time growing, and that about sixty years ago 
it flowered, like a verbal aloe, into a slang phrase. 
Goldsmith in his writings alludes to most Irish 
peculiarities; he speaks of his own “ brogue and 
blunders.” He would first have kissed the Blar- 
ney Stone, and spoken of it afterwards, if such a 
thing were then thought of. But we all know 
that the stammering, ineloquent lips of Oliver 
could never have kissed any virtue-giving stone 
of the kind. If they had, Johnson would have 
treated him with more politeness in argument; 
and Beauclerk, Garrick, Boswell, and the rest, 
laughed less at the gaucherie of the speech. 

That kissing of the stone was an after-thought. 
In most traditions we find that after-thoughts are 
put for causes. Ovid gives many instances of 
this; in his transformations of Syrinx into a reed, 
Arachne into a spider, and so forth; where the 
names mean the things themselves. People were 
said to have kissed the Blarney Stone, when they 
made exaggerations; and thus, in time, visiters 
to the castle began to look about, and ask for the 
stone. Of course, they were not kept long wait- 
ing for it—let the Blarney cicerone alone for that. 
In saying all this, we do not mean to detract from 
the virtue of the Blarney Stone, or stones ;—for 
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Tinged every dream with its own light, 
A year ago! 


A year ago! soft breaths impelled 
Life’s shallop o’er a sea, 
Where not a dark wave wildly swelled, 
Where sunbeams danced in glee: 
No rude rock reared its threatening form; 
No dark cloud heralded the storm; 
And in that spiced and sunny air, 
The sea-birds floated slowly there, 
Fearlessly soaring high in heaven, 
While all above, below, 
Seemed but for rapturous moments given, 
A year ago! 


A year ago! How dark a shade 
O’er life’s bright scenes will come, 





Where once the sunbeam only played, 
Enveloping in gloom! 

The tones of Hope’s soft siren lute 

Will fade away, its chords grow mute, 

And wreaths that crowned its soft frame fall, 

Pale, rayless, leafless, blighted all, 

And the bright waves grow dark and wild; 
Fled, the pure rapturous glow 

Of heaven, that o’er them calmly smiled 

A year ago! 
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you can have your choice, according as you have | 


dined or not. There is undoubtedly great virtue 
in these venerable pieces of limestone. Many 
cases have occurred in proof of this. Men who, 
you would say, were tongue-tied on the most in- 
teresting themes, have kissed the stone, about six 
o'clock of a summer’s evening, and have had 
their power of speech incredibly improved, 
especially in regard of the ladies, whether the 
company would take the last parting stroll by the 
lake, or go snugly home in the crowded gingles— 
bringing, in fact, affairs of months—sometimes of 
years—to a point, in a couple of hours or even 
less!’ These are facts; and as Burns says,— 


“ Facts are chiels that winna ding 
And downa be disputed !” 


But, we have done, as Junius says. We have 
got round our derivation, as a body is in the habit 
of meandering about the Rock Close; and we shall 
bring our unexhausted palaver to an end, content 
if our readers shall good-naturedly admit it was 
rather a pleasant “bit of Blarney” after all. 

Next month for more fresh fields and pastures 
new. 


A YEAR AGO. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


A YEAR ago! how sweetly breathed 
Soft, gentle tones, above 

The joyous lyre that Hope had wreathed 
With spirit spells of love: 

No cloud o’erhung the radiant strings, 

Darkening with its dusky wings; 

No shadow chased one gleaming ray, 

That clasped the trembling frame, away ; 

And love—the spiritual, the bright— 
Had, in its pure warm glow, 

VOL. IX. 


OR, BEN FROG BELOW SOUNDINGS. 


BY H. M. KLAPP. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It was a gray July morn, when Jack Peak and 
I left the slip, and went merrily paddling down 
_the river, towards a point on the nether shore, 

where I felt sure of two hours’ sport on the flood. 
| This, at least, was the avowed object of our voy- 

age, though, be it known to the reader, that I had 
| still, in secret, another design in coaxing old Jack 
' thus early afloat. It was something, too, to feel 

the first kiss of day, while the heart was still wet 
| with the dew of sleep—to sit in the dancing skiff 
| and list to the ripple’s sound—to mark the black- 
| bird cross the stream with the worm in his beak, 
| or to the swallow dip his wing in the tranquil 
| tide: so, throwing myself down in the stern with 
my back to the distant city’s charms, I gave way 
to the delicious feelings which were certain to 
rise, as the sun climbed the east—leaving old 
Jack, who cared nothing for these, to keep the 
boat’s head to her course. 

I was, however, soon recalled to the primary 
object of my excursion by the voice of the pen- 
sioner, who, accustomed, as he was, to my moods, 
had himself something new at his heart which 
brooked no longer delay. 

“ An’ so,” said he, with his usual patronising 
air; “your honour’s mind is sot on writing the 
life of Benjamin Frog. I’m not altogither sartin 
how he’d like it were he livin’, seein’ as how he 
were a bit obstropolous when meddled with. 
Hows’ever as it can’t hurt him now, as he be 
missin’, nigh forty years sin’ the day o’ the action, 
an’ I should like to see how Ben ’d figure in a 
book, the best thing you kin do, in my judg- 
ment, is jist to heave ahead.” 

“ That I certainly intend to do,” said I; “though 
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not exactly in the way you mention. I suppose 
you have no objection to keep Ben’s company in 
the publication.” 

“Lord love your honour,” exclaimed Jack, sus- 
pending his exertions, and looking up in my face 
with an air of dismay. “Don’t you do it, by no 
manner 0’ means! I’m old an’ shaky now, an’ 
couldn’t stand it. ”“T'would capsize me intirely.” 

“ But,” said I, laughing, “it is essential to the 
narrative. You would not have Ben to enter the 
magazine without a trusty hand to carry the lan- 
tern. He might blow us sky-high.” 

“Well, your honour,” answered Jack, with a 
great show of reluctance, resuming his paddle, 
“if you think it’s ’sential, an’ I kin come hand- 
somely in under Ben’s lee, jist to keep him from 
doin’ a mischief, I’m at your sarvice. Hows’iver, 
if your honour pleases, I'll jist take it as a kind- 
ness, if you’ll say no more about it, till the skiff’s 
anchored. I’m afeard that with this churchyard 
cough shakin’ me to bits, it’d be too much for me; 
and I’m almost sartin little good ‘ll come o’ 
wakin’ Ben’s ghost, if so be he be brought into 
livin’ men’s company.” 

Leaving the old man to familiarize himself 
with his new destiny, which, in spite of the som- 
bre look of his hard visage, I could see tickled 
him in secret, it is necessary that I should have 
a word, gentle reader, with you, who are at least 
as much concerned in the matter. 

It is a constant complaint of the subaltern, and 
has been so, even before the days of Captain 
Parolles, that “the merit of service is seldom at- 
tributed to the true and exact performer.” The 
general, in turn, will tell you that this old cry from 
the ranks is to be treated with stern contempt, or 
received with extreme caution. Nevertheless, I 
shall assume it as a fact involved in the very na- 
ture of the construction of armaments, that the 
actions of the lowly must still go unwritten. I 
will not pause here to dilate on the subject, or to 
conjecture how much, in ‘narfative which might 
have lent wings to a heavy hour, has been thus 
lost to the world. Enough that I am strongly in- 
clined to think—nay, even positive—that howso- 
ever nice an ear you may have for fanfares of 
this kind in general, up to this very instant of 
time, you have never been able to distinguish a 
single flourish on the trumpet of fame to the 
triumph of Ben Frog. So hopeless, indeed, would 
seem the attempt to rescue his name from oblivion 
solely on the merits of his having “fought and 
bled in freedom’s cause,” that, had it not been 
for his adventures under the sea as well as upon 
it, 1 confess that I must have shrunk from the 
task. Thanks, however, to the influence—whether 
mundane or of the stars—which drew Jack Peak 
in my way, Ben shall not wholly die. At one 
remarkable epoch of his eventful life, he shall 
live in the pages of Sartain’s Magazine, and as 
we glide down the stream in the buoyant skiff, 
through the medium of Jack Peak, from the 
haunted depths of the South Seas, I awake the 
tarry shade of Ben. 

I—even I have been a rover in my youth. 
These green shores, where the grakle builds her 
nest—that vast city, the hum of which each mo- 
ment obtrudes itself more and more upon my 
unwilling ear, did not always content me. That 
bright world—stretching away in the light of 
morn, over rock and tree to the sunny South, 
whither the bird which so swiftly passed, shall go 





ere long—once tempted me forth to range, if not 
with an instinct as strong, at least, with as free 
a wing. I do not write this sadly and shrewdly, 
as if, while fishing for perch, I were seeking to 
angle for sentiment; but rather soberly and dis- 
creetly, and as a hint that, although I have not 
consorted with sirens, I have at least seen some 
sights, and trodden some shores, in common with 
the hero of my sketch. It may, also, serve as a 
prelude to the remark that once, rambling on the 
shores of the Pacific, I did verily stumble on a 
stone, which quaintly professed to tell so much— 
or so little—of Benjamin Frog, as is compressed 
in hic jacet-—those portentous words, so conclusive 
of humanity. Unfortunately, however, for the 
pious design of the hand which reared it, owing 
to a strange mistake, the ominous old phrase 
missed its mark—or its man—in this instance, or 
as Jack Peak, with little respect for the classics, ir- 
reverently declared,“ Hic lieth,” inasmuch as some 
other man’s body was then and there interred 
instead of his old crony’s, and the mendacious 
marble really covered not an atom of the phos- 
phate of lime involved in the bones of Ben. 
“It’s my belief,” said the old pensioner, as I 
called his attention to the subject, after we an- 
chored off the Point,—here he pressed his 
hand to his side, as if to prepare for a threat- 
ened attack of his vigilant and unappeasable 
enemy, the cough,—* it’s my belief, an’ has been 
for nigh forty years, that the mermaid’s got 
him. He were at his station jist afore the flag 
come down; an’ when the order were given, I 
heerd sum/’at like a blast on a horn an’ a splash; 
an’ lookin’ round fur Ben—knowin’ he’d been 
galivantin’ on the bottom afore—I seed he were 
gone. It’s a comfort to think he didn’t stay to see 
her given up—’twould ’ve cracked his brain in- 
tirely; for if ever seaman loved his ship, Ben 
sartinly loved that sweet, weatherly craft.” 
“You saw no more of him, then?” said I, pur- 
suing my inquiries, yet slightly apprehensive of 
their effect, since; on the one hand, I was aware 
that his pestilent foe sometimes cut short his prate, 


“ Like the black toad on the crazy man’s chin, 
Watching the lips that it might leap in,” 


and, upon the other, there was no telling at what 
particular moment the increased virulence of its 
assaults upon his feeble frame might put a final 
period to his disjointed sentences, and poor Jack, 
to my discomfiture, might actually strangle be- 
fore my eyes, with a Frog—as one may say—in 
his throat. The reader will duly appreciate the 
precariousness of my position, as I stood, angle 
in hand, awaiting, in some tremor, for the pen- 
sioner’s reply. It came, however, as freely as 
heart could wish. 

“ Not a toenail, your honour. The decks were 
a rig’lar shambles, an’ cluttered with dismounted 
guns an’ up-inded carriages; bits o’ backstay, 
pieces o’ bulwark, blocks, trucks, splinters an’ 
shrids from the hammock-nettin’ ; men’s legs, arms, 
an’ trunks layin’ in gory heaps; but niver a chip 
nor a strip could we diskiver o’ him. That splash 
under the bow were the last o’ bold Ben.” 

“ The last leap, you mean?” said L. 

“Sartinly, your honour; fur, though his gun 
—the slaughter-house, as they called her—were 
manned three different times in the action, thirteen 
dead men layin’ in one pile, at her breech—as 
made the English leftenant faint like a gal arter 
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the engagement were over, fur all that, up to the 
minute that the stars an’ stripes trailed the bloody 
dick, he hadn’t so much as taken a scratch. 
Three times, as I said, he went aft fur more men; 
an’ the fourth, I eaught his eye, as he rolled back 
to his gun by hisself, kivered with the blood an’ 
brains o’ his shipmates, worse nor a butcher; an’ 
he gives a cruel shake o’ his head, as much as to 
say the game were up with the saucy Essex; 
an’ I slewed round to look fur the flag, an’ niver 
seed him agin. He were too fond o’ the craft, 
an’ too disperate, ‘cause o’ the foul play she got, 
iver to see her change hands. Wheres’iver he 
went he took a good word with him. Out o’ the 
whole crew, which I’ve heerd old officers say, over 
an’ over agin, were the very best that iver trod a 
cruiser’: dicks—there were niver another like Ben.” 

“But what about the stone at Valparaiso?’ 
said I. 

“ Why, your honour,” said he, folding his arms, 
—for he never fished with anything but a small 
cast-net,—* they did pick up a body on the beach 
a day or two arter the fight, and the Commodore 
thought it were his, an’ so planted a stone over it. 
But, lord love you, the head was smashed to 
flinders by a round shot, and the shirks had 
been afoul o’ the limbs, an’ the trunk never were 
hissen. It were hard to tell whose it were; but 
I knowed it never were Ben’s, and I told the 
chaplain arterwards, as how some other chap, 
which was killed in the action, had choused Ben 
dut o’ his berth, in spite o’ his ‘ hic gacket.’” 

“He was a favourite of Commodore 
then ?” 

“That he were,” answered Jack, fumbling in 
the waistband of his breeches for his pipe; “ an’ 
with reason, seein’ that he had been with fightin’ 
David six cruises—especially when David were 
the fust luf o’ that unlucky frigate, which was 
runned on the reef, as nobody but the Barbary 
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thieves knowed o’. 


Hows’iver, prissious little | 


sarvice her crew saw that cruise, barrin’ what | 


Ben an’ the rest o’ the jacks went through, doin’ 
donkey’s work in sarvitude ; for the bloody Turks 
nabbed all hands, as your honour knows, an’ 
havin’ luck on their side for a spell, they jist 
blessed their false proffit, an’ held ‘em fast as a 
vice “till peace were declared.” 

“ And Ben was a thought crazed, you think ?” 

“As sound as a roach, your honour,’ he an- 
swered, filling his pipe. “He mought ha’ been 
a trifle wrong on a sartin subject—a leetle sprung 
in the mizzen—but none the worse messmate for 
that, as many a long yarn on the fork’stle kin 
testify. I used to think that his mind must ‘ve 
got a foul twist in it when he lay drowsin’ among 
the rats an’ the beetles in that dark old castle, 


only wakin’ up, as it mought be, durin’ the bum- | 


bardins, to listen to the roar o’ old [ronside’s long 
twenty-fours, drivin’ the Turks from their batte- 
ries, or sendin’ a missinger in the shape o’ a stray 
shot, bang in through stone an’ mortar, rollin’ out 
o the powdered wall down to his very feet, 
where, as he said, it squinted up in his face with 
its battered front, as much as to say, ‘ Here am I, 
Benjamin Frog, an’ a few more in the oflin’! 
More than once—as I often heerd him tell—he’s 
started out o’ his dreams, on a still night, to hear a 
devil-of-a-breeze kicked up in the harbour, 
followed by a grand blow up, which made 
his heart bolt to his mouth, while the castle 
shook, an’ sent the blasted old Billy o' a Bas- 
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haw bleatin’ to his bumb-proof chamber like 
the clamberin’ king o’ the wild goats in an 
airthquake. An’ then, workin’ in chains like a 
galley-slave, with a turbinated Turk for a master, 
is no way, as your honour knows, to mollify a 
Christian’s temper. A sure thing it is, that every 
officer an’ seaman, which were taken in that un- 
lucky craft, so far as I fell in with them arter- 
wards, had a queer look at sartin times out o’ his 
toplights, an’ a double spice o’ the devil in his 
humours.” 

“ And so,” said I; “besides being a monoma- 
niac, Ben had other mischief in him.” 

“Bless your soul,” said the pensioner, with 
some symptoms of scorn, “he were no sich 
thing—he were a sheet-anchorman. An’ as to 
mischief,’ he continued, lighting the charge of 
his pipe with a match, and suffering the smoke to 
curl tranquilly from the corner of his mouth, 
while a latent spark in his sunken eye glowed 
strangely enough, for an instant over his wasted 
features, “I can’t say as on shore he were any 
great respecter 0’ corporations, mayors, tipstaves, 
polissmen, an’ sich cattle, bein’ mighty apt to find 
all the side-walks too narrow for him, an’ to con- 
sider a dim-lighted thoroughfare ona dark night 
as tolerable good cruisin’ ground ; an’ the sight o’ 
a watchman’s cape, or a padrolun’ squad as a 
grand signal for close action, seein’ that owin’ to 
his razee-build, his best play were yard-arm an’ 
yard-arm. Bless your soul, he’d think no more o’ 
up-indin’ a watchbox,—stove-pipe, Charley,—an’ 
all hands, than the cooper o’ startin’ the head o’a 
beef barr’l. Hows’iver, in spite o’ his perdeliction 
fur a rumpuss, an’ his infection fur a fiddle, it’s 
my belief that if he'd been allowed his pick 0’ 
adventers, an’ the thing been possible, he’d jist a 
walked aft, an’ axed for a week’s liberty to take 
a cruise to hisself in a divin’-bell. The bottom o’ 
the sea were, in some sort, his hobby-horse, an’ 
a cosy thing it were, an’ a bit diskumfitable too 
to hear him, like the chap in the play, discoursin’ 
o’ the secrets o’ Davy Jones’ salt-cellars, or spinnin’ 
a tough yarn about doomed ships, or tellin’ o’ sar- 
tin north-seamen, as were locked up in the ice 
fur years, an’ arterwards, when the thaw come, 
went driftin’ about with skeleton crews, for heaven 
knows how long, at the marcy o’ the winds an’ 
the currints.” 

“Where was he born, Jack?” said I, as he 
stopped to gather his wind. 

“He couldn't tell hisself, your honour; but I 
heerd him say that he were hardly as high as the 
fife-rail when the end o’ the mainbrace were 
shoved in his hands. Belike the dry land had 
little to do with his raisin’; an’ though he could 
give you the true soundin’s o’ every coast where 
an anchor had touched bottom, he knowed no 
more o’ his parints, poor feller, than a young 
tom-cod.,” 

“T see,” said I; “a lineal son of Neptune. A 
ship was his cradle, spoondrigt his pap, an’ the 
nor-westers sung his lullabies. And then, for 
his personal appearance, as you recollect him— 
let me see—a fine, tall, springy, well-propor- 
tioned—” 

“ Avast!” cried the pensioner, with something 
of the emphasis of by-gone days, “your honour’s 
on the wrong tack; he were not that sort o’ a 
figure; but short, thick-set, an’ strong-built as a 
bumbskitch ;—stumps o’ lower masts, short yard- 
arms, an’ a broad timber-ribbed chist, as sound 
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as live oak. He had a round turn in his star- 
board eye, an’ his head were set off with bits o’ 
yallow curls, as crisp as fresh gulf-weed. His 
face were bold an’ bluff, an’ kivered with mil- 
lions o’ wind-lines, with an odd sort o’ a stare, 
like some old rock as you come suddenly on in a 
lonesome sea, with twenty fathom at the foot o’ 
it. Hows’iver, with all his whims an’ wild 
fancies, Ben were not a very ugly feller, fur all, 
an’ as true as the chainsheets.” 

“He had often been in action, I suppose.” 

“Bless your honour, yes,” rejoined the pen- 
sioner, whiffing the smoke from his mouth in 
short, quick puffs, like guns discharged in broad- 
side ; “I’ve heerd him tell o’ two frigate-fights in 
the West Indies under old Truck, besides boat 
sarvice, an’ privateer cruises, an’, what he were 
most proud o’, commandin’ a gun in the old Con- 
stitution When she sunk the Gurriere,as was one 
o’ the fleet which chased her three days an’ nights 
on the coast on a cruise afore. “T'would ha’ 
tickled the very blood in your veins to ‘ve heerd 
Ben tell o’ that chase-—how old Hull worked the 
traverse on ’em in the calm, an’ how the old gal 
showed her starn to ’emrali as soon as the squall 
struck her, an’ came safeinto port, with Davy 
Jones only the better by a few butts o’ fresh 
water,—an’ how it took two bo’son’s mates an’ a 
loblolly boy to wake Ben up arter the hands were 
piped down; an’ then,” continued the old man, 
forgetting, for the moment, his infirmities, and 
launching into the thick of it, “ how the Gurriere 
comed into action, with a flag in the riggin’ fur 
every gun she fought, fur fear the old gal wouldn't 
know her; an’ how old Hull steered straight 
through the storm o’ her broadsides without firin’ 
a shot, knowin’ if he once got alongside, all the 
flags in Christendom wouldn't save the red cross 
itself from kissin’ the water ;—ah! your honour, if 
you'd only ’ve heerd Ben Frog tell that, you 
wouldn't stand here lettin’ the perch run off with 
your baits, while you listen to old Jack Peak.” 

“Well,” said I, “Ill fix them presently; but 
had you and Ben been shipmates before that last 
cruise in the Essex ?” 

“ Many a long day afore,” answered Jack, “ an’ 
an unkimmon thing—as belike you never heard 
o’—happened arter we two were pressed’ into 
the king’s sarvice, when we fust smelled powder 
togither. If this ugly cough will let me, an’ your 
honour would like to hear how sich a trifle as 
an empty rum-bottle changed the fortin o’ the day, 
[ll try an’ give you the rights on it. 

“ You see it’s all gammon about pressed men, an’ 
sailor’s rights, ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ or ‘ Hail Columby,’ 
when the order is given to clear the deck to meet 
the enemy. It’s the way she’s handled, an’ the 
weight o’ metal which does it,—barrin’ you 
doesn’t board, as did happen in this very case. 
As fur fear, though at sich times it’s sure to muster 
with the men at each division at the roll o’ the 
drum, it’s ten chences to one it jist flies off to 
leeward with the smoke o’ the fust broadside. 

“ When Ben an’ I were sarvin’ in the old Coun- 
tess o’ Nottin’ham, one day off the Western Isles 
we fell in with a Frinch frigate, an’ it might be 
about this time in the mornin’ watch. Well, your 
honour, what does my fust rammer an’ sponger, 
as was a young Sawney, do, but swap his whole 
kit to the pusser’s steward for a bottle o’ brandy, 
jist afore the drum beats to quarters. Down he 
swallows the whole pint at the fust tap, an’ hides 
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the bottle in his buzzum, ’tendin’ to throw it out 
o’ the port, whens’ever he gits a chance. Slap 
we goes at it, hammer an’ tongs,—the old Coun- 
tess with the weathergage,—Monsieur luffs all he 
kin, an’ makes a fair stand up fight o’ it, like a 
trump as he were, though the odds were agin 
him. It weren't long afore he finds out we were 
too heavy for him, an’ blissed if he doesn’t run 
us aboard like a sword-fish, lashin’ his bowsprit 
to our mainriggin’, headin’ his boarders hisself, 
an’ well-nigh sweeping our decks at the’ fust 
rush ; fur a six-footer he were, in full fightin’ trim, 
an’ a band o’ rig’lar good ones, with half-pikes 
in their fists, at his back. He did handle his 
steel in an awful way, as made the boldest shrink 
back; an’ his crew fought like men which had 
made up their minds to do or die. Hows’iver, a 
Frenchman’s fust charge is pretty much like a 
reefer’s cocked-hat,—if a gal kin just forereach 
the shabberdybraw, there isn’t much to fear arter 
that. So we rallies behind the jollies. as stood 
fast as the starnpost, an’, the officers leadin’, we 
makes another grand dash at’em, like a mad bull 
ata glass bulkhead. The brave Frinch skipper 
niver backs down an inch, though the fust lef- 
tenant’s cutlash an’ mine clinks over his head 
together. He gives a flourish or two, an a sacre, 
an’ down goes the Englishman with a slash over 
the face, an’ the next minute I feels the steel in 
my skull; an’ jist as the blood spun in my eyes, 
in good time Ben Frog an’ the Scotchman comes 
tumblin’ in between. Arter a blow or so, the 
skipper sarves Ben out with the same sauce, an’ 
blissed if the little rammer an’ sponger, as had 
snapt his cutlash, doesn’t out with the rum-bottle 
an’ hit Captain Crapeau ’tween the toplights, an’ 
down he drops at last, like a lamp-post, as a shay- 
wheel ’s been foul o’. Arter that, it was the old 
story, fur they lost heart, an’ we jist chased ’em 
like rats down their own hatchways. Now, your 
honour, you never seed a feller in sich a way as 
that ‘ere Scotchman arter the fight were over, 
an’ he, in some sort, the hero o’ the day, an’ niver 
a rag o’ slops but what he stood in, an’ too stingy 
to draw on the pusser, an’ too proud to bor- 
row. What does he do but turns to, afore we 
washed down, an’ hunts up the bottle as were 
smashed to smithareens, an’ blissed if he doesn’t 
sell the neck o’ it to the chaplain, as was a cu- 
riosity-hunter, for a five pound note, which rigged 
him out all ataut again. My crown an’ Ben’s 
were all right when we comes into Portsmouth 
with the prize; an’ a famous good yarn they 
makes up in the noosepapers about Ben an’ I an’ 
the Scotchman, an’ the thief 0’ a steward, an’ the 
handsome Frinch Captain, as they said were 
floored for once by a Scotchman’s rum-bottle— 
But the gas is drivin’ the fish out o’ the river, 
your honour,—an’—I’m done—palaverin’—for a 
spell,—an’ be blowed to it!” 

Here his.old’ enemy, which had delayed its as- 
sault longer than I expected, seized him like a 
chastening spirit, racking his feeble frame, as if, 
in utter scorn of his recollections, it would have 
divorced his soul on the instant. Peace be with 
him! He lies under the old wall, within the 
shadow of which his stone is to be seen, with its 
honourable inscription cut in plain, downright 
English ; for to the last he maintained that dead 
heathen language could furnish no fitting epitaph 
for a Christian who hoped to rise again; and re- 
membering the mistake in the case of his old 
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crony, with his dying breath he made an espe- 
cial proviso against hic jacet. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ben Frog,—though that was a nom de mer,— 
was cock of the forecastle in the Essex, when 
Captain P: r doubled Cape Horn, and pounced, 
like a hawk, on the enemy’s Southseamen. Jack 
Peak has already likened Ben’s face to a rock; 
but when I remember the obliquity of the man’s 
eye, and bethink me that his mind, in its musing 
mood, was always grubbing at the bottom of the 
sea, he reminds me more of one of those bluff- 
nosed, wall-eyed, strange-looking fish, which I have 
seen hauled up on the Bolus Banks with the deep- 
sea line. Their first reluctant appearance above 
water strikes me grotesquely enough, as bearing 
a certain decided resemblance to Ben, especially 
when you might happen to catch him blinking 
over the foreyard about grog-time, or standing in 
the fore-channels on some wild coast, squinting 
at the end of the lead, with another cast in his 
eye. As his old friend remarked, it was impos- 
sible to tell anything of his parentage, inasmuch 
as his lineage was lost in the same fog with the 
place of his birth,-although I am inclined to 
think that he was either a Yankee, or, perhaps, 
had sprung like Venus from the spume of the sea. 
However, this mattered little. Thorough salt he 
was from clew to ear-ring. Had you been satis- 
fied that he first sounded his infant pipe to break- 
fast on the mother of all. deserts, the assurance 
would only have given additional weight to the 
opinion that the sands were once part of the sea’s 
bed. It must have been something to have seen 
him fisting the jib in a squall,—or running out on 
the foreyard,—or flying down by a backstay,—or 
sitting cross-legged on the forecastie, stroking his 
tawny beard, with his eyes fixed upon the tremble 
af the water in the moonlight, while you felt sure, 
from the sombre look of his face, that his thoughts, 
like so many gnomes in a mine, were hard at 
work hundreds of fathoms beneath it. 

It was just after the little Essex had cleared 
the South Seas of every lubberly whaleman sail- 
ing under Saint George’s cross, and Captain 
P r, having sufficiently annoyed the enemy 
began to look round for a chance to pick up one 
af his frigates—ay, it was after he had given 
the whales time to blow in peace, and the owners 
of the captured ships a fair occasion to growl at 
the Lords of the Admiralty, that one night in the 
first watch, a special message was sent down on 
the forecastle to invite Ben Frog into the top. 
Accordingly, up he came, in a prime mood, along 
with his crony, Jack Peak, who always stuck, 
like dead water, in Ben’s wake, and professed to 
know more of him than the rest of his shipmates. 

“ Now,” said the midshipman, after Ben had 
been duly installed on a high cushion, made of 
an old studding-sail, “ Now, Ben, spin us a quiet, 
moonlight yarn: none of your Flying Dutchman 
tales, or slaughter-house sketches,—men’s throats 
gaping open,—-stars shining upon puddlesof blood, 
and a grim ghost at the after-hatchway, singing 
aut, ‘ Every man to his bud,’ and all that—but 
something fond and fairy-like, which a man may 
swallow in spite of his sense; something which 
will gently tickle his fancy, and make him keep 
his eyes open, until eight bells send him to his 
hammock.” 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Serang,” said the captain cf the 











top, “I understand what you want, sir, an’ so does 
Ben. It’s somethin’ misty and zigzag like, an’ 
out-o’-the-way o’ commonalities ; told with a stiff 
upper lip, an’ a decent sprinklin’ o’ prop-a-bili- 
ties—with none o’ your d——d ‘ you knows,’ or 
‘where was I, or, ‘here’s at you agin,’ or,‘ as I 
says afore,’ an’ so forth.” 

“T’ll tell you what, mates—axin’ your parding, 
Mr. Serang, an’ no offince meant,” said Jack 
Peak, touching his hat,“I once heerd Ben spin a 
tough one up the Straits, about a shoal o’ mar- 
maids, which boarded the Psyche, in these very 
seas, in broad daylight’-—” 

“ Avast, Jack,” interrupted the captain of the 
forecastle, “ I’m rayther dubus about that ;—you re- 
member the last time I told it, Bill Somnus fell 
from the maintop o’ the—” 

“ Hang Bill Somnus!” interrupted the midship- 
man, in turn,—*“is it truth or fiction?” 

“True as gospel, your honour,” said Ben, with 
much unction. 

“Then out with it, my lad,” said the reefer, 
“tell truth and shame the devil, as the old woman 
told the tom-cat, when he killed the innocent 
baby. Silence in the top. The maintopman 
who speaks a word after Frog begins, except 
myself, goes up to the crosstrees to roost the rest 
of the watch out. Now, heave ahead, my lad, 
and, if it turns out a good one, you shall have a 
double-headed glass of grog, and Jack Peak an- 
other, before you turn in.” 

This munificent offer seemed to put new life 
into the sheet-anchormen, and, as they smacked 
their lips and turned their quids, there ensued a 
general whetting of lips and replenishing of quids 
throughout the party. After a decent pause, to 
allow every man to settle himself away, and 
think well of the penalty imposed, Ben gave his 
beard a twitch, which convulsed his face and 
capsized his stolid look for the time, and, glancing 
mirthfully up at the crosstrees, proceeded. 

“T was once,” said he, “in these same lati- 
tudes, in a fast corvette, called the Psyche, as 
wor sent out by the Lords o’ the Admiralty, ’spe- 
cially to cruise for a small Frinch frigate,—the 
Cupid—vitch had doubled the cape an’ played 
the givil among the whale-fleet, when, one morn- 
in’, jist as the sun wor showin’ the rim o’ his 
hat in the east,an’ the holystones an’ prayer-books 
were in full fever, I spied sumthin’ from the jib- 
boom-end as I couldn’t make out,—as it mought 
be, jist hereaways,—on the starboard bow. In 
course, I sings out, like a pig when it sees the 
wind, specially as we had ‘ticerlar orders about 
the lookouts, and the English captain had offered 
ten pounds to the man vich diskivered the 
Frenchman.” 

“«What d’ye say ? hails the leftenant from the 
to’-gallan’ fork’stle. 

“¢ There’s sumthin’ sir,’ I answers, ‘ three pints 
on the lee bow, a black speck in the yaller o’ 
the drift; I can’t make it yet, but its eyther a boat 
or a dead whale.’ 

“¢ Lay out there, Mister Musters,’ says, the lef- 
tenant toa reefer,as was busy as a quartermaster at 
the gratin’s, seizin’ up the he-goat to the bitts, 
that the skulkin’ brute mought get his reg’lar 
scrubbin’ down, vitch you see, was counted a 
wholesome job fur all hands—’specially fur the 
officers—seein’ that a line of jollies could hardly 
keep the beast from makin’ a promenade-ground 
of the quarter-deek, trampoosin’ ‘as proud as a 
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lord in Regent’s Park, right under the sentry’s 
nose, or droppin’ shot out of his starn locker—or 
harbourin’ under the wheelhouse, whence, if the 
wind wor settin’ aft, you might snuff him chock 
up to the foreroyal-head, I promise ye. The cap- 
tain, vitch vere a queer sort o’ a chap, christened 
him Orringe-Flowers, swearin’ how this wor a 
mighty save-ery smell for all hands, seein’ that it 
kept off the scurvy, and the lazy-fever, and the 
yaller-janders, an’ what not. Hows’ever, be that 
here nor there, many’s the iron belaying-pin I seed 
the leftenants shy at the sculkin’ brute, an’ a hard 
time he had o’ it in the mornin’ watches,—though 
he wor sartin to pay you off in a hot calm, when, 
blow me, when the messes were at: dinner on 
deck, if he wouldn’t stink wickeder nor Juan-Fur- 
nandy, vitch, a year or so arter Selkirk left it, 
were alive with the critturs, from beach-line to 
hill-top. Well, sir, the midshipman drops the goat, 
an’ touchin’ his cap with one hand, while he 
snatches a glass from the pin-rail with, the ither, 
out he runs on the bowsprit, like a Balenthanjung 
monkey. ‘It’s a floating dead afore it, sir, says I, 
as he sot hisself astride o’ the boom, and kicked up 
his heels, as if he were goin’ to ride to Bombery- 
boss,—‘ when it rises on a wave it’s a boat,— 
when it sinks in the trough it’s more like a fish— 
but, arter all, I reckun it’s a boat adrift, though a 
fish be the likeliest.’ 

“ He says niver a word at first, but jist takes 
off his cap, an’ makes a purlite bow to the figure- 
head,—vitch, 1 heerd them say as knowed, wor 
a fine likeness o’ Psyche, as wor the god o’ love’s 
misses herself;—an’ coverin’ his head agin, he 
twists the glass round till he hits the focus. Arter 
that, he slues his head, and overhauls me with 
his roguish blue eyes, as if he’d lost my ratin’ 
altogether. 

“*Three pints on the lee-bow, say’th thou, 
Jonathan, says he, with a twang through his 
nose, for all hands knowed that I hailed from the 
States. 

“¢ Just hereaways, sir,’ I answered, pusiin’ 
the foretop from my eyes, an’ squintin’ after my 
north paw from under the rim o’ my tarpaulin. 
You see I wor well up to the ways o’ the reefers, 
an’ didn’t go fur to mind their monkey capegs ;— 
though, to be sure, Mister Musters wor a gentle- 
man as had a soul to be saved, with all his 
d n-my-eye tricks an’ Nottin’ham riggery. 

“He takes another queer look at my frontis- 
piece, as if he wor struck all aback with some- 
thin’ he seed more than common about my top- 
lights: ‘I’m thinkin’, my lad, says he, in a 
doubtin’ sort o’ a way, ‘ that you’re one o’ them 
misleadin’, meanderin’ fellers, vitch looks up to 
Jerusalim, an’ pints down to Jericho.’ 

“ Blowed if I knowed what he meant by that, 
no more than a baby; hows’ever, down comes 
the spy-glass on the right spot, in spite o’ the 
pitch o’ the spar; an’, in a minute or so, ‘It’s no 
fish,’ says he, ‘ Jonathan.’ 

“¢]T wor sartin’ o’ that, sir,’ says I,‘ for I noticed 
no slick in its wake, when I seed it clair o’ the 
weed. To my eye, there are a bird or two 
hoverin’ round her.’ 

“¢T kalkelate,’ says he, ‘ it’s a boat.’ 

“With that, he hails the deck, an’ they steers 
a pint or so free, an’ hauls the forecourse up. 

“ He takes another squint,—an’ ‘ She’s on even 
keel,’ says he, ‘ an’ there are birds about her, sure 
enough.’ 








“¢ Ay,’ says I,‘ and a backfin not fur off o’ her 
drift. She’s a whale-boat as has lost her ship, 
an’ the Lord knows but there may be that in her 
as is cravin’ to be out o’ her.’ 

“*What d’ye mean, Frog? says he, droppin’ 
his glass an’ his flam-flam all at once. 

“¢Whay, sir, I answers, ‘jist that the boat’s 
crew be all starved out, or famishin’ fur a drop 
o’ fresh water, jist as the case may be.’ 

“ With that, he ups with the glass agin, an’ 
takes a long look, as if he meant to see clair 
across to the coast of Afriky. Prisintly, he 
changes colour, an’ down comes the glass, as if 
he wor skeered in airnest. 

“¢* Well” says he, mutterin’ to hisself like, 
‘they'll niver believe this at home, though we all 
takes our affidavits from Captain Rankins down 
to the monkey.—Frog, where are you?’ 

“* Here I be, sir, at your sarvice, I answers ; 
‘ what be it, sir?’ 

“¢ D’you hear nothin’? he asks, turnin’ whiter 
an’ whiter, an’ hanging on to the stay as if he 
wor afeard o’ tumblin’. 

“Sure enough, while I listened, them holy- 
stones stopped clatterin’, inboard, an’ blessed if I 
doesn’t hear a queer, faintish-singin’ sort 0’ music, 
comin’ right up, as it seemed, from the bows, 
under the martingale, an’ a long, sweet, drowsy 
sort o’ ding-dong, as if a dozen bells wor ringin’ 
for meetin’, hundreds fathoms down, as it mought 
be! 

“¢* My eyes!’ says I, all aback,‘ what be that, 
sir? 

“*T never ’spected to hear it myself, says he 
shakin’ like a feller with the agy,‘ nor to see the 
like; but the old tales, vitch we'atl thought wor 
gammon, be true arter all,—sin’ it be nuthin else, 
or I’m a lubber.’ 

“* What on airth be it, sir? says I agin. 

“<« Take the glass, an’ s¢@ fur yourself,’ says he, 
‘it’s a band o’ bloody syrins, reg’lar out-an’-out 
marmaids, on a pleasure-party; the ship ‘ll be 
charmed, and all hands as don’t stop their ears 
well, ‘ll be sung to the bottom in two bells at the 
furdest.’ 

“« Happy-go-lucky !’ thinks I to myself; ‘ them 
as is sung to death won't live to dance at the 
gunner’s weddin’.’ Fur all that, my heart were 
flutterin’; and, as soon as I got a squint through 
the glass, it jist sunk down like a cold shot in a 
duff-kid, an’ L had nigh tumbled off the boom fur 
sheer fright, d’ye see. Fur, broad on the bow, 
not above two miles off, wor a shoal o’ raal mar- 
maids, swimmin’, divin’, and skylarkin’ among 
the sea-weed, an’ thousands on thousands o’ fishes 
followin’ ’em; and, what beat natur’ itself, wor 
the boat, with six hands in her, driftin’ with the 
syrins,—oars peaked, and every man sittin’ 
straight on his seat with his eyes sot, seemin’ as 
dead as herrin’s.” 

“ My eyes!” exclaimed a young topman, for- 
getting, in the extremity of his amazement, the 
midshipman’s prohibition. The latter instantly 
pointed aloft, and the culprit, with a sheepish 
glance at his fellows, started up, to solace himself 
on the cross-trees. The rest stared in a blank 
way after him, some of the smartest thrusting 
their tongues in their cheeks, and leering at each 
other behind the officer's back, as if to intimate 
who might be the next one, while the banished 
man slowly mounted rattlin after rattlin of the 
topmast rigging, looking back at every round, as 
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if he was loath to lose the rest of the yarn, and 
still hoped that the reefer’s heart would relent 
before the place of exile was attained. 

“ And now, Ben,” said the midshipman, drop- 
ping back against the railing of the top, and half- 
closing his eyes, so as just to catch the glimmer 
of the sea, “ now, that that lubber has gone, heave 
ahead.” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Ben, “ when I seed this, 
an’ heerd the same sounds swellin’ up under the 
bows clairer than afore, I jist hands the glass to 
Mister Musters, an’ begins fur to make tracks in- 
board, like the monkey when he met the lion. 

“* Hallo! says the reefer, ‘ where are you bound # 
Jist stay where you are ‘til you’re ordered in, my 
joker.’ 

“So I held all fast agin to obey orders, vitch is 
a sailor’s fust duty in any emargency. We had 
some palaver about what wor best to do; and 
prisintly. he ups and hails the deck, with a will.’ 

“¢ What is it? says the leftenant; fur, you see, 
he couldn't hear plain fur them blasted holy- 
stones, vich wor in full clatter agin. 

“ ¢Here’s a shoal o’ marmaids right ahead, sir,’ 
sings out the midshipman. 

“« What's that?’ says the leftenant agin. 

“¢ White water ahead! sings out a lookout on 
the fore-yard. 

“*% For God’s sake, sir,’ I chimes in, ‘ tack ship, 
or you'll run slap into a school o’ marmaids.’ 

“¢ Come in off the bowsprit, you drunken ras- 
cal! shouts he, in a great fluster—‘ Ill school 
you! Where did you git your grog from, you 
scoundrel? says he, as I jumps in on the fork’stle. 

“ Niver a drop, sir, savin’ my ‘lowance at the 
tub yisterday ;—b¥t-as sartin as this here ship be 
the Psyche, yondég’s'a\school 0’ bloody marmaids 
ahead !’ ea") 

“+ Indeed’, says hey goin’ off on the wrong tack 
agin, as sooh,@s he seed it-wor fright an’ not rum 
vich wor ‘patiin’ me; ‘Mister Musters told you 
all this, F suppose.’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,” | answers, touchin’ my hat; ‘an’, 
so help me, I seed an’ heerd ’em, myself.’ 

“¢ Oh,’ says he, in a scornin’ way; ‘anything 
else?’ 

“« Yes, sir, says I. ‘He said as how he wor 
mighty afeard they'd sing the ship’s crew to the 
bottom; an’ if you wasn’t sich a misbeliever, 
he’d ax you to fire the pivot gun at ’em, afore 
worse cum 0’ it.’ 

“¢ An’ you were fool enough to swallow all this, 
you d—d Yankee? says he. 

“*So please your honour,’ says I, shakin’ my 
head, ‘I seed ‘em through the glass, myself; 
an’ a boat manned by six dead men driftin’ in 
their wake.’ 

“ With that he roars out fur the master-at-arms, 
‘Put this'man in double irons in the brig,’ says 
he. ‘ Mister Musters, come in on deck directly, sir.’ 

“So the mid sings out for him to hold on, as I 
were n't to blame; an’ in he comes with cheeks 
as chalky asthe cliffs o’ Dover, an’ all the divil- 
rhent clair gone out o’ him. ‘It’s all true, sir, 
what the man says,’ says he, while the quarter- 
watch stood ‘wonderin’ what sort 0’ a breeze had 
turned up. ‘ You may see ’em now from the deck.’ 

“*See what, sir!’ says the leftenant, in a rig- 
‘lar fury—vich, you see, wor no wonder, seein’ 
that he wor none o’ your novil-readin’, gammon- 
an’-spinage fellers, but a rig’lar true blue o’ the 
matter-o’-fact sort, as wor an enemy to all sky- 
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racket notions, though he wor the very man to 
lay the ship alongside o’ a volcano in full blast, 
if so he wor ordered to do it. Hows’iver, the 
reefer gits his dander up, too, an’ being a spunky 
young chap o’ good blood, he rips out in turn: 

“¢The marmaids, sir, or syrins, or whats’iver 
you please to call em, an’ a boat with six dead 
men in the midst o’ them, right in the corvette’s 
track.’ 

“With that every man gives a start, an’ the 
leftenant, stampin’ his foot on the deck, swore 
we'd all gone crazy togither. 

“* Do you dare stand there an’ tell me sich stuff, 
sir? says he. 

“ But jist at that minute, the lookout on the fore- 
mast, as seed what wor goin’ on, an’ the marmaids, 
too, by this time, comes slidin’ down a backstay, 
an’ blow me, if the same sweet music didn’t 
begin’ fur to ring round the fork’stle, as if the 
water wor ‘chanted. I niver heerd sich wild, 
unairthly sounds afore nor since, nor nobody else, 
I reckon.” 

“ What like were they?” asked one of the top- 
men, a heavy-headed fellow, who had made a 
trip to the North Sea whaling-ground. “ Mayhap 
it wor only a gam o’ ca’in’ whales, arter all’s said 
an’ done.” 

“ Ca’ yourself to the crosstrees, you son of a 
sea-cook ;—now there’s a pair of you!” said the 
midshipman. 

This second delinquent ran up the ladder, as 
if the quarter-watch were reefing topsails in a 
squall; and Ben, giving his whiskers another 
severe twist, proceeded to answer the question, 
for the benefit of the rest of his audience. 

“<] car’nt tell ’xactly myself, but I heerd the 
captin, arterwards, say it wor like as if a band of 
sea-goddisses were singin’ a happy-go-lucky song, 
a long way under the sea; fur the sounds seemed 
as if they'd come through hundrids o’ fathoms o’ 
standin’ water, which sort o’ shook as the chorus 
went through them, while the long, pleasant 
chime kept time;—the song mindin’ him o’ old 
Greek-gossipin’ tales, vitch the young nobs larns 
at collige, about one Awefilus as made rocks an’ 
trees dance in his wake with his fiddle; an’ the 
old privateer, Argo, as cruised up the straits thou- 
sands o’ years back; an’ these here same bloody 
syrins, vich wor alive an’ kickin’, and played jist 
the same game with poor Jack in the old days, 
an’ he with the harp, an’ what not, while the 
chime, you see,’ says he, ‘makes me think o’ a 
sartin dream which comes over me at sartin 
times, like as if I wor a boy agin, as happy as a 
summer’s day, among the hills, near some: big 
stream, sittin’, as it mought be, on the grass by the 
side o’ a bit o’ a creek, under the arms 0’ some 
shady tree, with my back agin its great, rough 
trunk, while I listen to the ding-dong-bells, an’ 
watched my cork ridin’ the young ripples; but 
niver once thought o’ the wide seas where I wor 
arterwards to grow gray!’ Hows’iver, the whole, 
do you see, wor faintish at fust, an’ broken into 
parts, comin’ one arter another as rig’lar as the 
waves rolled, an’ swellin’ out clairer an’ clairer 
while we listened ‘till every man looked alow 
an’ aloft, an’ in his watch-mate’s face, in a help- 
less kind o’ a way, afeard to move or speak a 
word, as if he looked for Niptune hisself to rise 
out o’ the sea in his car, or Triton blowin’ his 
conch-horn, or sum’at 0’ that sort. The leftenant 
takes one look from the foreriggin’, an’ as soon as 
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he went aft, the watch threw down buckits an! 
holystones, an’ orders wor given to tack ship. 
Well, sir, jist as the quarter-master wor easin’ the 
helm down, an’ the head-sheets wor let fly, 
blissed if it didn’t fall from a spankin’ breeze to 
a flat calm, with a two-knot drift settin’ the Psyche 
right down on the marmaids. 

“* My eyes,’ thinks I, ‘here is a pritty scrape 
for you to be caught in, Benjamin! Blissed, if 
Sal Kitterson ‘ll ever believe this, if so you lives 
through it to tell her.’ Hows’iver, the captain has 
a palaver with the officers, and the first leftenant 
comes for’ard an’ picks out twinty o’ the steadiest 
men, and down we goes on the gun-deck to batten 
in the ports. Arter that the watch were sent be- 
low, barrin’ the picked men an’ the officers, an’ 
we turns to an’ fastens down the hatches. Then, 
d’you see, the quarter-masters an’ the officers be- 
gins fur to seize up the men on deck, so as to 
keep ’em from jumpin’ overboard, when the ship 
gits alongside o’ the marmaids. Some o’ the jacks 
kicked at this; but the jollies stood by with fixed 
bayonets, an’ the mids with their dirks; an’ when 
the sailors and marines were all made fast, the 
officers begins fur to tackle on to each ither. Only 
three wor parmitted to go loose; the captain his- 
self,an’ the first leftenant, vich stopped their ears 
well with raw cotton an’ silk handkerchiefs, an’ 
the chaplain vich wor as deaf as the royal truck. 
The quarter-master was lashed to the wheel, an’ 
the sheet-anchormen to the anchor-stocks. Hows- 
‘iver, as luck would have it, Mister Musters an’ 
myself were made fast, side by side, to the main- 
riggin’. The wild music stopped fur a spell, an’ as 
the sea went down, and the craft drifted broad- 
side on, under a mackerel sky, an’ the ocean like 
a wide meader fur the green o’ the weed, the 
midshipman, arter lookin’ round him a bit, ’gins 
fur to talk sober as a big-wig. 

“*Frog,’ says he—fur all the world like Sal 
herself in the doldrums; ‘ what d’you think’s t’ 
become on you? I'll warrant now, if the truth 
be told, you haven’t seen the inside of a church 
sin’ you tended the last christenin’! Mayhap you 
think now that prayers at the guns will save your 
bacon, but I know better. I’ve had to freshen 
your way to quarters too often fur that dodge to 
sarve your turn.’ 

“* That’s true, sir, says I. ‘I niver had much 
time to waste in a church, seein’ that, I believe, 
I wor prentissed as soon as I could walk; an’ 
what between a nataral likin’ fur salt water, an’ 
the ‘farnal priss-gangs, have been afloat pritty 
much iver sense. Hows’iver, sir, you know 
there’s a little chirub as sits up aloft, vitch keeps 
a bright lookout as long as a feller does his duty, 
an’ wrongs no one. But does your honour think 
that this will be the last o’ us?” 

“*Like as not,’ says he, givin’ his seizin’s a 
surge, to try the strength o’ ’em; ‘if any o’ the 
men breaks loose, or the officers don’t mind their 
eyes an’ look sharp to their ear-plugs. I should 
like t’ve got alongside o’ that French frigate fust; 
but it’s no use to think o’ that now.’ 

“¢What be the singin’ vitches like, sir, an’ 
where do they cum from?’ says I, natarally wan- 
tin’ to know sum/at o’ the strange kumpany we 
wor driftin’ down on. 

“* Half woman—half fish,’ says he; ‘an’ the 
fust half above waterline; an’ they cum from 
down the stream o’ time, whither we're all 
bound to, I am thinkin’ Frog!’ says he, clearin’ 





his throat—‘ibis redibis, nunquam per bella peribis’ 
—that’s jist what he said; for I got the words 
logged all corrict arterwards, though they be n’t 
English.” 

“ Latin it be,” exclaimed a youngster, who had 
been a schoolmaster at York. “It’s the old oracle, 
and it means, ‘ you shall go-— 

“To the top-mast crosstrees,” observed the 
midshipman, coolly. “ Away with you! if you’ve 
been to college, there’s the less excuse for you.” 

“ There’s three o’ ’em,” said an oldster, forget- 
ting himself, as he squirted out his tobacco-juice. 

“ An’ you'll make the fourth,” said the reefer. 
“Up you go, my hearty, if you were the captain 
himself. Follow your leader.” 

Grumbling out his discontent, the dismayed 
old tar took the ladder, perching himself, with 
no good will, alongside of the schoolmaster on 
the larboard cross-trees. A significant pause fol- 
lowed in the top, during which it was to be ob- 
served that there was no more winking of eyes 
or doubling of tongues, but each man’s face, as 
seen by the moonlight, seemed screwed up as 
tight as a drumhead—the most confident at the 
beginning appearing to think themselves in some 
danger, as the yarn progressed, especially as no 
one but Ben and Jack Peak knew what was to turn 
up next. However, at this juncture, the narrator 
himself thought proper to affect to remonstrate 
against strict adherence to a rule, which threat- 
ened to thin his audience. 

“T’ve nuthin’ to say,” observed he, “ fur Syn- 
tax, seein’ that it is as nataral for him to neigh 
when he hears the sound of Latin, as it is fur a 
Jarvey’s horse when he smells oats; but I be 
sorry fur Bill.” 

“You be ,’ said Mr. Serang. “I want 
none o’ your blarney. The more fools you trap 
the better you’re pleased; so look sharp, my lads, 
for up you go at a word, if I string the top-sail- 
yard full.” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Ben, with another twist 
of his beard, “says I to Mister Musters, ‘I don’t 
know the rights o’ that bit o’ lingo. I reckon, by 
its twang, it’s Latin. Hows’iver, I heerd the 
chaplain tellin’ Captain Rankin an’ the fust lef- 
tenant how they sarved the witches in the old 
Ulysses: the commodore tied all hands to the 
mast and stopped his ears ‘till he runned clear 
o’ em.’ 

“* Ay,’ said he; ‘that wor in the golden age, 
Benjamin.’ 

“* What age be this, sir?’ I asks. 

“* Why,’ says he, considerin’ a bit; ‘there’s a 
diffurince o’ opinions—sometimes, now, when the 
fust leftinant be blowin’ us mids up, he swears it 
be the brass age; an’ then agin, when he be givin’ 
it to the Lords o° the Admiralty fur building 
bridges over his nose, he says it be the leaden 
age. Hows’iver, we gentlemen o’ the cockpit, 
when we drinks confusion to the French an’ long 
life to a cannon-ball, calls it the iron age, so long as 
old Nap keeps his parks o’ artillery thunderin’.’ 

“¢ Well, sir,’ says I, ‘it’s like enough that that 
old commodore in the golden age paid a big ran- 
som to the witches arter all’s said an’ done; an’ 
if this be the iron age, blow me tight if you 
warn’t right about firing the long gun at ’em. 
Everything to its use and season, as the boy said 
when he pelted the dandy darky with snowballs.’ 

“ With that he looks down on the water fur a 
minute, an’ ‘ Frog,’ says he, ‘ you’re a tough, igno- 
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rant, sinful old sea-dog—the marmaids may let 
you pass. You're too fond o’ grog, an’ shufflin’ 
down the middle o’ a floor to a fiddle, for a cora! 
grot, or a crystal back-parlour—there isn’t much 
chance fur a handsome young sprig, like me; so 
promise me, if you iver should git safe home, to 
go to the Royal Hopera House, London, an’ ax 
fur the new Prima Donna, the Signora Attitudi- 
ana; an’ when you sees her blissed furrin face, 
jist touch your hat, an’ hand her the dimunt ring 
an’ the lock of hair, vitch you’ll find in a green 
puss in my hammock. Promise me that.’ 

“‘Tll do it, sir,’ says I, ‘on the word o’ a true 
blue, if so as I gits clair o’ the she-devils’ clutches. 
But I hope we're not goin’ to part company this 
cruise.’ 

“Thank ‘ee, my man,’ says he, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘Keep the puss of money fur your 
pains, an’ I'll go to the bottom continted.’ 

“Well, my lad,’ thinks I; ‘fur a boy in his 
teens you're a rig’lar rover. I’m doubtin’ is this 
here blissed Prima Donna any kin to your ho- 
nour? says I, wishin’ to be sartin. 

“* No, says he, in a huff. ‘You might o’ 
guessed that. She’s my bright tickle-her star, 
vich fotched me into his Majesty’s sarvice; an’ 
mind you tell her, Frog, that her name wor the 
very last on my lips as | went down.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir,’ says I, seein’ how matters stood. 
* Any word, sir, to send to the old folks.’ 

“*No,’ says he, as savidge as a Turk when 
he’s cornered, ‘ them’s the cruel tyrants vich tore 
me’—an’ here he stops an’ pipes his eye agin. 
Arter a bit he braces up sharp: ‘ You kin tell the 
governor, if you like,’ says he,‘ that I died like a 
Britton ; an’ if you happens to clap eyes on Lady 
Musters, jist tell her that the syrins have got her 
poor Jack at last. You'll find the house in Re- 
gent’s Square, No. 2097, next door to Lord Cur- 
lew’s.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, takin’ note o’ the street an’ the 
number, ‘it ll soon be settled, fur here we are 
at last right in the thick o’ them, or my name’s 
not Ben.’ Sure enough, by this time the Psyche 
were jist abreast o’ the biggest ileyand o’ weed, 
vich wor stuck all over with little palisses o’ pearl 
an’ coral,—the last, o’ all colours an’ the richest 
—an’ in every palisse, d’ you see, lads, were a 
marmaid sittin’ at the door, with pearl sidecombs 
in her head, an’ a string o’ pearls as big as hen’s 
eggs, round her neck. Some were combin’ out 
their long hair, some fannin’ their prisshus faces 
with the petrel’s wings, an’ some lookin’ at the 
ship through little shiny spyglasses, an’ beckonin’, 
an’ smilin’, in sich a takin’ way, as a feller— 
seized up as he wor—didn’t know vich way fur 
to turn; an’ the midshipman jist gins to jerk an’ 
haul at his lashins, like a waister the fust time 
he feels the cat seratchin’ his back. "T'war no 
use ; so, arter a while, he gits quiet as a lamb, an’ 
we takes a good look about us. Astern o’ the 
ileyand wor whole shoals o’ deep-water fishes, 
grampusses, black fish, porpusses, albicores, bo- 
netas, and what not, and there in the midst on 
‘em, wor the lost whale-boat, with the five men 
sittin’ straight, each man by his oar, his dim eyes 
starin’ wide at the vitches, an’ a queer sort 0’ 
happy-go-lucky smile on his thin face; fur d’ ye 
see, when we cummed to look close, they warn’t 
dead, but jist ‘chanted, an’ nigh famished, as we 
found out arterwards. Right astarn o’ them wor | 
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rent, his side-fins paddlin’ in a lazy way, jist so 
as to keep his eye square with the ileyand. 

“* Well, old feller, says I, when I seed his 
hump well out, an’ the harpoons still in the 
croctlat, where the boat-steerer had laid ’em, whin 
he left his ship, ‘ marmaids or no marmaids, it’s 
lucky fur you that Dick Jinney isn’t as close to 
your life as yon cobwebbed-face feller in the 
bow.’ 

“<T'd like to see the syrins as ‘d sing him out 
o’ his dart,’ says the reefer, lookin’ at his greenish- 
gray back risin’ above the short break o’ the seas; 
‘you'll niver live to see a tinth part o’ that old 
schoolmaster’s age, even ’sposin’ you work out 0’ 
this traverse, my lad. I should like to know the 
exact sum total o’ his years, if it wor only fur the 
gray look o’ his noddle.’ 


“ With that, one o’ the marmaids blowed on a 
horn, an’ the whale sends up as bushy a spout as 
iver gladdined a lookout’s eyes, an’ thin peaked 
his flukes; an’ what does we do but make out on 
the pecked gray ground o’ his tail, tween the cris- 
cint an’ the small, three nines one arter another 
—999—as plain as iver 1 seed numbers on a 
trader’s foretopsail.” 

“ Well! well!” exclaimed one of the topmen, 
as if he must needs speak or die, “ that beats the 
Jews! Methuselem be a young one to him; an’ 
then to think o’ the feller keepin’ a log o’ his 
years, an’ carryin’ a paint-locker in his innards.” 

The midshipman lifted his finger without 
speaking, and the offender, in equal silence, sub- 
mitted, shaking his head in a mysterious way, as 
he went up the rigging, and halting for an instant 
at every third rattlin to cogitate over the matter, 
as if his mind was completely lost in the maze of 
its admiration. The rest appeared almost as 
deeply impressed with the narrative, though some 
of them cast apprehensive glances aloft, as if be- 
coming more distrustful of themselves as the yarn 
progressed. The truth was, there existed a free- 
dom of speech in the maintop unknown in any 
other part of the frigate, and Ben’s forte being the 
marvellous, as the reader must have already per- 
ceived, was well calculated to draw this out, in 
spite of Mr. Serang’s taboo, which, while it helped 
the course of the yarn, threatened to send a moiety 
of the topmen to Coventry, always provided the 
lieutenant of the watch did not interfere. How- 
ever, the midshipman took it easily as on a bed 
of roses,—his back resting against the railing, his 
head swinging lazily to the creak of the hamper, 
and his eyes fixed, from under the rim of his hat, 
in a dreamy way, on the seas, as they ran before 
a moderate breeze, with their heads just capped, 
and the white flecks plainly to be seen in the little 
hollows between. 

“ What kind of beauties were these mermaids 
of yours,” he asked, “ blondes or brunettes—fair 
or brown?” 

“ As fair as lilies, sir,” answered Ben; “ straight 
noses, arched eyebrows, eyes as blue as the sea 
near the line, an’ skins as delicate as the last 
prince o’ the blood at his christenin’.” 

“ What colour was their hair?” said the reefer. 

“ Deep, shiny green, like a leaf in the tropics, 
sir,” answered Frog. 

“ An’ as long as a polar night,” said Jack Peak, 
off his guard for once. 

“ Peak!’ said the midshipman, with emphasis, 
“ you are a visiter, and, in some sort, exempt from 
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the rules o’ the top. But look sharp for the next 
time. Heave ahead, Frog.” 

“As a polar night,” said Frog, sententiously 
concluding the sentence with his crony’s Arctic 
metaphor. 

“ D——n the polar night!” exclaimed Mr. Se- 
rang testily, “ heave ahead, or it shall be the worse 
for you.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ said Ben. “As soon as the 
Psyche had drifted close aboard the ileyand, one 
o’ the marmaids, as were the handsomist, an’ had 
the biggest paliss, an’ a chapel o’ pearls on her 
hivinly head, an’ a sciptre made o’ rich purple 
coral studded with dimunts in her white hand, 
lowered the same three times to the figure-head, 
an’ they all begins fur to sing in sich a charmin’, 
offhand, happy way, as made a feller think when 
he shut his eyes that the sounds jist came slidin’ 
down the arch o’ the sky from heaven on the 
slant o’ the sunbeams. The corvitte’s sails took 
flat aback, which made her drift about equal to 
the ileyand’s; the little fish lifted their noses out, 
an’ them that says as shirks, porpusses, an’ sich- 
like, has no ears fur music, knows nuthin’ o’ the 
nataral history o’ the critters,—seein’ that one an’ 
all, barrin’ the skates, were as mute as mice,— 
an’ the old schoolmaster jist lifted his big, blunt, 
barnacled head twenty feet out, an’ listined like 
a—a riglar sucker. My eyes! but it wor a 
strange sight fur a Christian, as had a soul to be 
saved, to look at. There wor the floatin’ ileyand, 
as green as grass, with hardly a heave to the sea 
by this time—an’ the gay palisses, with their 
pearl roofs an’ crystal winders, an’ the witches 
warblin’ an smilin’ at the doors, while their bare 
arms an’ whiter necks gleamin’ among their 
flowin’ tresses,—an’ the fellers in the boat noddin’ 
like the shadows o’ a bough in a breeze, as the 
boat drifted along in its place,—an’ the fish in 
theirn—the long jaws o’ the porpusses, as were 
quiet enough fur once,—an’ the sharp heads o’ 
the dolphins, as turned all sorts 0’ rainbow colours 
for the plissure o’ the thing,—an’ the round, blunt 
snout o’ John Shirk clair out, the weed stickin’ to 
his backfin. But the queerest sight o’ all, to my 
eye, as showin’ how the natur o’ animals will 
peep out, under all sarcumstances, wor the old 
maids, which wor swimmin’ by theirselves in 
thousands under the old schoolmaster’s lee, 
scratchin’, scoldin’, an’ jumpin’ over heads an’ 
tails to git front seats, like fellers in the pit o’ a 
playhouse on a benefit night. But the whale lay 
still as a monumint, his head loomin’ like some 
old sol’tary rock, ivery rough wrinkle, clift, an’ 
barnacle plain to be seen to the very spouthole, 
an’ the white skin on his throat, an’ the eye, with 
the long winkers half shut, as if he wor enjoyin’ 
it mightily. There wor niver a bird in sight, 
arter all, but one, an’ that wor an old albatross, 
which kept hoverin’ round in a ’wildered way, 
as if she wor lost. At last she lit close to the 
skipjacks, an’ the Captain made out the label 
round her neck to read by the spyglass, ‘Ship 
Gineral Green, Goslin, 22 months out; chuck full 
to the grindstone-tub.’ This, you see, sir, wor the 
very ship which had lost the boat, as we finds out 
further on. 

“ There were considerable pullin’ an’ haulin’ 
on the corvitte’s dicks; but the lashin’s wor too 
good; an’ whiniver a feller, by hard jerkin’, 
managed to gain an inch o’ slack, the leftenant, 





an’ the doctor,—which kept a bright lookout, run- 
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nin’ fore and aft with bits o’ marlin in their hands, 
—made all fast agin. All at once, in the midst 
o’ a grand consarto, I heers a splash under the 
quarter, an’, ‘What’s that, sir?’ says I to the 
reefer. 

“* Hanged if I know,’ says he; ‘ but I reckon 
somebody’s broke loose an’ gone overboard.’ 

“ Hows’iver, one o’ the men sings out that it 
wor Oringe-Fowers with the monkey on his back; 
an’ sure enough we sees the beggar, the next 
minute, swimmin’ straight for the ileyand, an’ 
Master Jocko grinnin’ an’ holdin’ fast by the 
horns; for, d’ you see, lads, the two fools takes 
the seaweed for fast land in real airnest, How- 
s'iver, as soon as they got a sniff o’ him, the song 
stops, an’ ivery marmaid gives a screech, as if 
she wor goin’ to faint, holdin’ a pearl smellin’- 
bottle to her nose; one calls out, in a sort 0’ a 
fright, fur Ptero, an’ an ugly dog o’ a merman 
comes waddlin’ out o’ her paliss, an’ shys a coral 
club at the goat, an’ down he goes, with the mon- 
key grinnin’ to the last, an’ we sees no more 0’ 
‘em. Jistthen,a divilo’a breeze begins on deck, 
an’ sluein’ my head round, I sees Mister Brimful, 
the first leftenant, clappin’ on to the Captain’s 
coattails, an’ he yellin’ an’ jerkin’ to git loose, 
while the doctor wor makin’ aft fur him on one 
side, an’ the chaplain on the ither. Hows’ivér, 
afore they could tackle him, he hits the leftenant 
a settler ‘tween the toplights as laid him flat as a 
flounder, an’ tappin’ the surgin’ on the jug lar, he 
makes a spring at the rail, an’ fotches up agin a 
breast-backstay, as tumbles him down agin ina 
hurry. The leftenant grapples him ; but he flings 
him off easy enough, an’ settin’ his foot toa plank, 
rig’lar boxin’ style, he hits out right an’ left, an’ 
makes all three stand back. The leftenant makes 
signs for the other two to stand by fur a rush; 
the doctor in a great flustration, gits ‘tween Cap- 
tain Rankins an’ the rail : ‘Come on, ye mutinous 
villains,’ roars he, flourishin’ his fists. ‘In the 
name o’ the King,’ says the parson, as seed how 
matters stood, an’ down they goes on him. The 
doctor gits a punch in the bread-barge as sickened 
him ; the leftenant fares no better ; but the parson, 
as wor a raal honour to the cloth, an’ a bruiser at 
an argyment,—barrin’ he couldn’t hear hisselt 
speak,—clinches the captain for a close hug, whin 
down goes both on the deck, an’ they has his 
arms an’ legs fast in the slack o’ the toppin’ lift 
in quicksticks. Arter this breeze wor over, I 
looks round agin, an’ there I sees the queen o’ the 
marmaids, her’nself, as had the chapil o’ pearls 
on her blissed head, sittin’ right under my nose 
in the mainchains, holdin’ out her arms, an’ 
singin’, 

“* Come, mariner, leave the stormy sea, 
And live in the quiet deeps with me; 
For hardly cast is the sailor’s lot, 
Betossed on the surly sea ; 
But life is sweet in the crystal grot !— 
Then come to the grot with me. 
Thy cup is filled with the choicest brand,— 
Thy neck reserved for the whitest hand,— 
Thy bed is made of the softest sand, 
Down, down in the haunted land, 
That’s waiting in peace for thee; 
The beautiful deep, 
Where the sirens sleep ;— 
‘Then, mariner, come with me.’ 


“Can't do it, marm, an’ partikler sorry,’ says 
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I, seein’ that the reefer wor clair dumbfounded, 
thinkin’ belike o’ his fust love, the primer donna ; 
‘but we're all in the darbies here ;—them, as 1s 
loose, is as deaf as the starn-post; an’ them as 
kin hear, is seized up to the riggin’,’ 

“* Who was cruil enough todo this? says she, 
lookin’ as pitiful as a fresh oyster. 

“*Captain’s orders, marm,’ says I; ‘an’ they 
just tied him, hand an’ foot, his blissed self, aft 
there.’ 

“With that, she blowed on a little pearl horn, 
with an amber mouth-piece, which hung round 
her beautiful neck, an’ the rest o’ em slid into the 
Psyche’s channels, ’til fore an’ aft both sides o’ 
her wor full o’ em. Hows’iver, the fust one 
keeps the mainchains to herself, on our side, an’ 
soon becomes mighty sociable. 

“*What is your name, my man?’ says she; 
‘an’ who is that young gentleman with the gold 
band on his cap ? 

“¢That’s Mister Musters, marm,’ I answers, as 
perlite as iver, ‘as is an officer in His Britannic 
Majesty’s sarvice, an’ one o’ the best families in 
the kingdom. He’s a mighty promisin’ young 
gentleman, as a little down in the mouth at pre- 
sint, bein’ dead in love with the great primer 
donna o’ the Royal Hopera House.’ This I says, 
you see, fur fear she'd take a likin’ to him, seein’ 
that she kipt her blue eyes sot on him, in a way 
which wor not over an’ above modist, to say the 
truth. ‘ As fur myself, I keeps on, ‘my name is 
Benjamin Frog, a sheet-anchorman, at your mar- 
maidship’s sarvice,’ says I, looking down at her 
fish-tail. 

“¢ Ah! says she, smilin’ like a bunch o’ rosies, 
‘didn’t some o’ your ancisturs live in the time o’ 
King Stork, accordin’ to the fables ” 

“¢ Please you, marm,’ I answers, not bein’ 
quite up to my company yit,‘I niver had any 
ancisturs, as I knows o’; and, as for your 
fables—’ 

“* Ah! says she, smilin’ on the midshipman 
agin, like the inside of a shell, ‘it’s a mistake, I 
perceive. You have a wife livin’, I suppose, 
Benjamin ? 

“* Four o’ ’em, an’ it please you, marm,’ I 
answers, pilin’ it on, fearin’ she wor goin’ to 
make a prize o’ me, in spite o’ the grog an’ the 
shuffle-down— an’ a snug harbour I left the last 
moored in—two rooms on a deck—a spare cock- 
loft, an’ a bit o’ garding—an’ the dog’s name wor 
Rose, an’ the cat's Kitty Ann. You see, marm, 
I’m a free-born American, as was prissed into 
this tieranical sarvice,—though I shouldn’t mind 
sarvin’ King George, fur a change, if it worn’t fur 
the Goddess o’ Liberty ;—hows’ever, I ’spects to 
be discharged when the cruise is up, an’ is re- 
solved to make aminds fur past errors, steerin’ a 
straight eourse for Louse Harbour, with deep 
water in both pockets, if so I has luck. I has a 
spicial commission to execute fur this here young 
midshipman, to the primer donna I mentioned 
afore,—if so you takes him down with you, 
which is to be doubted, seein’ that he be n't 0’ 
age, an’ has a father an’ mother livin’ in Regent’s 
Square, number 2097, London,—nixt door to 
Lord Curlew’s. Arter that, as I said before, I'm 
off fur the shades o’ retiremint, an’ niver intends 
to be caught afloat agin, unless duty calls, which 
every true Yankee must obey.’ 

“T wor going on fur to launch out more gam- 
mon, when she gits into a charmin’ sort 0’ a 
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flustration. ‘Qh! says she, ‘I’m so glad you're 
a Yankee.’ 

“* Thank you, marm,’ says I, managin’ to give 
a bit o’ a scrape on the deck, an’ a touch o’ my 
tarpaulin’, ‘ it’s‘a glorious kunfederation, vich has 
a great kunstitution—though some _ hot-headed 
folks, as is sticklery fur state rites, an’ others agin 
as will jew a sailor-man out o’ his wages, an’ can’t 
swallow the price o’ a niggur, purfesses to see 
trouble ahead.’ 

“¢ Yes, yes,’ says she, just asa feller as was 
lashed to the fore-riggin’, sings out, ‘ Hear him!’ 
an’ another gives three cheers; ‘ but I want you 
to attend to my fly-Nancy matters,—to make my 
bargains,’ says she, seein’ I wor puzzled,— and 
keep my cash accounts. Call Ptero.’ 

“In a jiffy, up comes the same merman which 
settled Orringe-Flowers, an’ an ugly dog he wor, 
in a jacket and breeches made o’ a sort o’ insen’- 
glass, with a bunch o’ keys, cut out o’ rock crys- 
tal, at his belt. He takes off a cap o’ the same, 
an’ shows his grumpy face and mop o’ hair, like 
a bunch o’ dead kelp. An’ ‘ Jump up,’ says the 
marmaid,‘ an’ cut loose that ’ere young officer, as 
I've taken a fancy to, an’ that ’ere bold Yankee 
sailor, which is a prissed man, an’ comes from 
the land o’ univarsal freedom, where the man 
which has the most picters o’ the Goddess 0’ 
Liberty in silver an’ gold is the best feller.’ 

“So the grim beggar makes a great splashin’ 
an’ surgin’ alongside, an lugs out his jack-knife, 
an’ claps a flipper on the hammock-nettin’, an’ 
up he comes—blast him !—with his cold, fishy, 
briny-breath blowin’ on my cheek, an’ his dead, 
glassy eyes starin’ like a ground-shirk’s, as it 
mi@ftt be, at a loggerhead—more ‘specially, as 
the marman had teeth in his head as long as—” 
here Ben hung in the wind, a moment, in hopes 
to catch Jack Peak again; finding, however, that 
his auditors were wide awake, every pair of eyes 
fixed fearfully on his, and every man’s face, from 
the midshipman round, as fixed in its intent as 
the mainmast, he concluded the sentence with 
the familiar word, ‘ marlin’-spikes.’ “‘ Avast with 
your knife, old feller! says I. And Mr. Musters 
tells him it wor agin orders. But the surly, old 
son-o’-a-sea-hag cuts the lashins’ o’ both o’ us; 
an’ the chorus begins agin ; ‘an’ now’s your time,’ 
says he, pintin’ outboard; an’ I looks at Mister 
Musters, the music swellin’ and meltin’ in my 
ears; an’ jest then the leftenant comes up an’ 
makes a grab at the reefer; an ‘ Here I dip!’ says 
he ; and, in course, I dodges the doctor, an’ fol- 
lows. 

“Down we goes, my hearts, like a shot; down, 
down, while the water gits darker an’ heavier at 
ivery fath’m, ’till jest as I thinks I could stand it 
no longer, ‘Here we are,’ says the merman; an’ 
sure enough we touched bottom. You may be 
sartin we wor nigh spint; but what does old 
Ptero do but claps a couple o’ glass masks over 
our heads, an’ blissed if we doesn’t breathe, see, 
an’ hear all right in a minute, an’ feels nor more 
o’ the heft o’ the sea than if we wor walkin’ up 
State Street. Now, my hearts, mayhap, some 0’ 
you thinks that the bottom o’ the sea be full o’ 
wricks, an’ ships’ cargoes layin’ squandered about, 
an’ guns, an’ anchors, an’ chain-cables, eaten up 
by rust, an’ dead men’s bones, an’ sich like; others 
agin is fur conceitin’ as how it be kivered with 
sea-snakes, an’ crawlin’ riptiles o’ all sorts o’ 
shapes, or beautiful shells, an’ sea-flowers, an’ 
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lots o’ iligant coral growin’ like trees, with a pritty 
sprinklin’ o’ gold an’ silver; Spanish dollars dyed 
black, it mought be, by the salt-water, or pearls, 
or dimunts, rubies, imerals, an’ other valable 
stones, all ready cut an’ polished. ° It’s all in my 
eye, do you see; fur blowed if we didn’t walk 
with that ere old sea codger, fur a matter o’ half 
a league, in a sort 0’ valley, ‘tween two hills, an’ 
niver a strange sight did we see but a few squids 
an’ sea-stars, till all at once the marman tells us 
to look sharp, an’ we comes to a blubbery fish 
coverin’ nigh a half a acre, with eight hairy mouths 
as big as the main-hatchway, an’ as many arms, 
fur all the world like lobster’s claws, only nigh 
as long as the mainyard, to haul in its grub with. 
Arter we passed that chap, which would ha’ 
made a full meal fur a school o’ sparm, I sees a 
munstrus, shovil-nosed shirk swimmin’ in our 
wake, an’ the two pilots leadin’. Ptero tells us not 
to be skeared, as he wor blind as a stone, an’ par- 
factly noxous, barrin’ his tail, which he kept 
slappin’ about as if he wor feelin’ fur somethin’, 
which, sure enough, wor a roll o’ parchmint as 
had dropped out o’ his mouth, when he wor 
taken with a fit o’ the gaps. I seed the two pilots 
swimmin’ down his hatchway with it, an’ at the 
same time, I takes notice that he had niver a 
stump left o’ all his bloody rows o’ teeth, as made 
a feller’s blood turn cold to think 0’. ‘He wor only 
a great sea lawyer,’ says the marman, in a spiteful 
way ; ‘as is now a meddlin’, crusty, disagreeable 
old dog, an’ had ought to ’ave been in a fryin’- 
pan long ago. The pigtails would give somethin’ 
for his fins yit, and the nixt time that I go over 
to Chiny, I'll swop ’em off for cut tobacco to Bos- 
ting Jack, the Whampoa comperdoor.’”’ 

“ Avast there!” said Mr. Serang, at this stage 
of the yarn; “how many fathoms ?” 

“ Off soundin’s intirely, your honour?” answered 
the narrator. 

“How could you see, then, you porpoise?” 
asked the midshipman. 

“ Why, bless you, sir,’ answered Ben, with a 
kind of smile, giving his whiskers another twitch ; 
“easy enough. ‘There wor millions 0’ little loo- 
minus critters in the waters, which gives out a 
palish green light, as a feller might ha’ seen to 
read by. Arter we got off o’ a crop of young sea- 
weed—as wor not as easy to walk upon as a 
brick pave—on to the sand an’ shells, we could 
see ivery grain on the bottom as plain as day,.an’ 
the sea-urchins peepin’ at us from behind the 
stones, an’ the little crabs runnin’ off sideways, to 
hide under a shell, an’ ivery now an’ thin some 
sort o’ a fish would dart off from the bottom, 
leavin’ a long track o’ fire. behind, and the old 
shirk would slue round in a parfact blaze to give 
chase, an’ thin make sail arter us, as if he knew 
it wor no use.” Here Frog paused, while four 
bells struck, to ask for a piece of tobacco. It was 
placed in his hand in silence; and the midship- 
man, glancing aloft, nodded his approval of the 
explanation, bestowing a few encomiums on Ben’s 
style, and concluding with the usual mandate, 
“'To heave ahead.” 


At this point, the reader will be content to 
rest a little in this wonderful narrative; so we 
will leave honest Ben to enjoy his quid for a 
time, and if, indeed, he ever brought it to a con- 
clusion—the history of his observations and re- 
ascension, will grace a future number.—Eb. 





THE RED AND WHITE ROSE. 
BY GEORGE H. THROOP. 
(See Engraving.) 


HAVE you looked at them twice, good reader? 
If not, look again. If you have, why then, look 
again, and again; and, our life on it, the gaze 
will repay you. Which pleases you best? The 
better developed, more woman-like and charac- 
teristic face of the one, or the half-girlish features 
of the other, whose outline, after all, has some- 
thing of the “mould heroical?”’ Hast thou a 
choice between the Roses ? 

Even as they stand before us now, they stood, 
one evening in early summer, many years ago, 
completing a school-girl arrangement for future 
correspondence. ‘They had just concluded a 
course of study at Madam C——’s establishment, 
which was then, as it now is, the pride of a pretty 
New England village. Examination-day, with 
all its horrors, had passed; and the two friends, 
who had been inseparable during their sojourn at 
H , had strolled forth to a rude, but not un- 
graceful arbour, over which a vine trailed thinly, 
and around which was a profusion of shrubbery 
and flowers. 

It seems strange that Kate Rayner and Mary 
Brodie became such fast friends; for the former 
was a dark-eyed, impulsive Southern girl, who 
betrayed her character at a glance; restless, and 
somewhat exacting, yet affectionate and full of all 
high and generous impulses. The other was a 
native of the Bay State, and, while her nature 
was frank and open as the day, you felt, as you 
met the calm glance of her eye,—one~of the 
gentlest in all the world,—that if Passion dwelt 
within, Reason kept the citadel; that you would 
fain see some test of so much imperturbable self- 
possession. Most persons were unjust to both; 
for if Kate were passionate, she was not there- 
fore fickle ; and while Mary seemed passionless, 
her eye, too, could ‘flash on occasion. 

“ Will you forget me, Molly ?” 

“Try me, Kate.” 

“ But did ever a boarding-school friendship sur- 
vive a lustrum ?” 

“ Ay, a lifetime.” 

“ And yet, I prophesy that you'll be the first to 
break off the correspondence.” 

“We'll see, Kate.” 

“Do you know you half vex me? You are 
not cold; you are not reserved; yet the manner, 
Molly, why is that so icy among Northerners? 
You say, ‘ Dear Kate!’ and never move a muscle; 
while I can never say anything of the kind but I 
must also throw my arms around you for a 
genuine hug. Why is it?” 

“Tm not a Kant or a Coleridge; so don’t ask 
me. Enough that we have forgotten our preju- 
dices. You shall love me despite my Northern 
phlegm, and be you sure that I love you none 
the less for an intensity of feeling that used to 
frighten me.” 

“Well, then, good night. We shall meet at 
Saratoga.” 

“]’ll meet thee there!” exclaimed Mary, in tragi- 
comic style. “There’s the bell for prayers.” 
They parted for the night. 

Perhaps one reason why the two friends were 
so much attached to each other was, that both had 
known bereavement; Kate having, some years 
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before, lost her father; and Mary, more recently, 
her mother. Be the cause what it might, their 
friendship passed into an adage among their 
schoolmates. 

On the following day, with renewed promises 
of frequent and regular correspondence, they 
bade one another farewell. Kate’s fine face was 
deluged with tears; while Mary, betraying no 
emotion, save by a moist eye and quivering lip, 
repeated again and again: 

“It will be but two months Kate.” 

“Two ages, Molly!” replied Kate; and she 
kissed her companion with a heartiness that left 
a particularly queer expression upon the deeply 
bronzed features of Mr. Tom Brodie, who had 
just returned from Calcutta, and had come that 
morning to H to accompany his sister home. 

The two friends journeyed homéward ; the one 
half frantic with the recent parting—life’s hardest 
demand, as yet, on her passionate nature; the 
other pale, but seemingly collected; yet already 
beginning the struggle with impulse, as if she 
had all her life believed the ancient superstition 
that a man gains the strength of every enemy 
that he conquers. A day’s ride, and Mary was 
at home. <A week later came a letter from Kate. 





“H——, N.C., May 10th, 18—, 

“Tt was just like you, dear Molly. Thank you, 
a thousand times, for your thoughtfulness in giving 
me so pleasant a surprise. I had not well got 
through my home greetings, in which I thought 
good old Dinah would have smothered me, when 
mother said to me, in the quietest way in life, 

“* Here’s a letter for you, Kate.’ 

“*A letter? 

“¢Tt looks mightily like one.’ 

“* Why, it’s from Molly! I exclaimed as I saw 
the well-known characters; whereupon I told 
them, as I have often done before, all about you. 
I was rattling on in a vain effort to tell them how 
much I missed you, and-what plans we had laid 
for Saratoga, when in the midst of it all, a hand 
was laid very gently on my shoulder, and a some- 
what gruff voice said : 

“¢ Who is this divinity, Kate? I must beg an 
introduction.’ 

“Who should it be but my madcap brother, 
John! He was not expected for a week to come; 
but, as he very lucidly explained it, he had got 
tired of college and therefore had come home! 
Be prepared to like him, Molly; for he’s a noble 
fellow. He goes with us to Saratoga. Well, 
good night! This is but a note of acknowledg- 
ment. Expect a very formidable-looking letter, 
in a day or two. Meanwhile, I leave a thousand 
things unsaid that I long to say, and commend 
you most devotedly to ‘the gentleness of all the 
gods,’” 


“ P.S.—By the by, has your brother gone to sea 
again? Such a life as it must be! a year, and 
more, away from home! I’m quite sure I could 
never marry a sailor. Could you?” 


The two months have passed, and one of our 
new-fledged heroines is at Saratoga. Have you 
been there, good reader? You have. Well, you 
see that lady and gentleman at the door of the 
“United States” just ready for a gallop. It is 
Kate Rayner with her brother. You see what a 
knot of admirers she has already. That elderly 
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lady, near her, is her mother. There come the 
horses, and Kate is hardly able to repress some 
ot her school-girl manifestations of delight. Her 
foot is in the stirrup. She is in the saddle. She 
sits well. Now for a sight of an accomplished 
horsewoman. But stay. An arrival. A plain, 
and somewhat old-fashioned family carriage halts 
at the door. Tom Brodie, for a hundred! Yes, 
and there is Molly; and that gray-haired old 
gentleman must be her father. Kate has dis- 
mounted, and the two friends are in each other’s 
arms. ‘Tom wears a look very strikingly similar 
to that which his haudsome features expressed at 
the boarding-school parting! 


A ball at Saratoga. A gala night,indeed. Do 
you see our sun-browned sailor acquaintance— 
just by that chandelier? That is certainly a 
somewhat earnest style of talking, Mr. Tom Brodie, 
for so short an acquaintance. But,then, the man- 
ner of sailors is always so hearty! The topic 
should be an interesting one; for Kate is ruining 
her bouquet. By the by—not to gaze at them too 
long—there is Mary and Mr. John Rayner at the 
head of the set. He is somewhat absent, appa- 
rently ; for Mary has just reminded him of his 
part in the dance. He evidently admires her; 
though she is too calm to please him very much. 
Her heart has yet to be ruffled ; and, young as she 
is, she is not a woman with whom he can flirt. 
He is piqued ;—don’t you think so’—at her im- 
perturbable réténue. Has she a heart, after all? 


A week after the ball, the two families left 
Saratoga for the White Mountains. Mr. Brodie 
and Madam Rayner occupied one carriage, while 
the other was monopolized by the young folk. 
We beg Mr. Tom Brodie’s pardon for saying that 
he indulged in some looks and tones, as the horses 
plodded lazily along in the hot, grating sand, 
which, could the pines tell tales, would put to 
the blush my poor attempt at description. Words 
were uttered, too low, even to disturb the dreamy, 
Sabbath-like stillness of the wood-hedged high- 
way; and Isaiah Tubbs, the driver, hummed 
monotonously a low strain, as if to persuade him- 
self that he was really awake. His look of un- 
consciousness, however, was far too laboured to 
be real; and if he were not “ takin’ notes,’ why 
the fault was his own. When he had reached 
the foot of a considerable hill, which, as every- 
body knows, must be climbed in going from 
Sandy Hill to Lake George, our elderly friends 
had already crossed the ridge. Of course, they 
were out of sight. Now, it so happened,—how, 
I do not know,—that Tom declared himself weary 
of that particular mode of travelling, and pro- 
posed to the rest that they should walk up the hill. 
The proposition found favour. It is a fact worthy 
of record, however, that our sailor friend and his 
companion were so engrossed by some few wild- 
flowers by the wayside, as to fall considerably in 
the rear. Out of all question, too, their conversa- 
tion took a mineralogical turn; for Kate held her 
head very perseveringly down, as they ascended 
the hill. This was unlucky; for Isaiah Tubbs 
gave way to some half-muttered and very pro- 
fane comments on the delay, which it is not pro- 
per to set forth in this history. 

It was nightfall when they reached Caldwell. 
There was a look of mystification on the features 
of Mr. Tom Brodie, while Kate seemed gayer 
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than ever. It is proper to add, perhaps, that 
Isaiah Tubbs and Primus, Madam Rayner’s black 
coachman, had a long conversation that night, 
the precise nature of which has never yet come 
to light. 

Well, on—on—on, steadily did our travellers 
journey; now on the crystal waters of Lake 
George, island-gemmed, indescribable; now on 
story-famed Champlain; now among the green 
hills of the most beautiful of states—Vermont. 
The frost came. They returned home. 


A year from that time there was a wedding: 
Kate had, somehow, waived her insurmountable 
objections to marrying a sailor. Meanwhile, it 
had been whispered that her brother had become 
a suitor to Mary Brodie; though, to say the truth, 
it was mere suspicion. Certain it was that she 
betrayed no preference for him; though there 
could be but little doubt that, with John Rayner, 
admiration had given place to a warmer feeling. 
The intimacy between the two friends, mean- 
while, had been less close; and, at length, for 
some reason, the correspondence, which had been 
very regularly kept up, was broken off; Kate re- 
maining, despite her prophecy, the debtor. A 
few month’s later, reverses came. Mr. Brodie 
had been tempted into speculations which re- 
sulted in embarrassment, and, ultimately, in bank- 
ruptcy. It was then that Kate proved herself 
worthy of the regard which her early friend had 
shown her. She urged Mary to accept a home 
with her at her father’s pleasant residence in 
H , North Carolina; arguing that her father 
was no longer capable of superintending the de- 
tails of business. The generous proposal, was, 
however, kindly, but firmly declined. Mary 
Brodie sought and obtained employment as the 
preceptress of a Ladies’ Seminary; while the 
kind offices of friends had obtained for her father 
the means of continuing his former business. 

Meanwhile, John Rayner had disappeared, and 
nothing was heard of him for several months. 
He had enlisted in a company of volunteers, gone 
to Mexico, and won a captaincy by his valour. 
He returned home. But he was restless. There 
was no longer a demand upon his energies, and 
the want must be supplied. He entered a law- 
yer’s office in a northern city, studied faithfully, 
and, in a few years, was admitted to the bar. His 
energy and fidelity soon gained him a lucrative 
practice, as a member of a distinguished law- 
firm. Labour had now become habitual to him, 
and it gave him what he most needed,—self-con- 
trol and self-reliance. Yet he was not happy. 
Successful as a lawyer, beginning to be noticed 
as a promising politician, caressed in society, there 
was yet one object to be attained, without which 
success were comparatively valueless. 





At sunset of a mild, clear, October day, John 
Rayner was journeying homeward. The stage- 
coach had been delayed at Elizabeth City, and he 
was finishing the last twenty miles on horseback. 
Just before you reach H , you pass, on the 
northern bank of the Perquimans, a diminutive 
forest of junipers, cypresses, and bays. This is 
the resort of young and old for the whole village. 
As he rode through the wood, almost in sight of 
his home, he saw the gleam of a white dress 
among the trees. Throwing his rein over a low 
bough, he dismounted. The lady, whoever it 
was, came slowly towards him, with her head so 
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downcast that she was not conscious of his pre- 
sence. His heart throbbed violently, and he was 
about to step aside from the path when she looked 
up. Foronce, Mary Brodie’s self-possession failed 
her. A rebellious blush would come up: her lip 
would quiver; her voice would tremble. 

A month from that day, Mrs. Mary Rayner was 
asked by Kate why she had treated “ Brother 
John” so cruelly. 

“T have not, Kate,” was the reply. 

“ You refused him.” 

“Yes; for I was not sure that I could trust my- 
self, and quite certain that I could not trust hum, 
until he had shown by the use of his own powers, 
that he could rely upon himself.” 


SIEGES AND CAPTURES OF ROME. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE. 


TITUS TATIUS—-LARS PORSENNA—BRENNUS—ALARIC—GENSERIC 
— RICIMER — BELISARIUS, VITIGES, TOTILA, NARSES — LUIT- 
PRAND—CONSTABLE OF BOURBON—NAPOLEON — LOUIS BONA- 
PARTE. . 


“ Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebel- 
lions, 
Majesties, sov’reign voices, agonies, 
Creations and destroyings.” Keats. 


HisToRICAL subjects are highly calculated to 
attract and interest the mind. The story of the 
generations that have gone before us—fulfilling 
their destinies—doing remarkable things in war, 
commerce, science, and literature—struggling 
upon the arena for great objects and then passing 
away, leaving their memory as a lesson or warn- 
ing for future times—is full of images to excite 
the imagination, and at the same time, to touch the 
heart not unprofitably, with a sense of the fleeting 
character of the world and the uses of it. Next to 
the life of a man, the life of a nation seems to have 
a strong attraction for all readers. We seem to 
identify our feelings with its fortunes, and its de- 
cline gives us thoughts which naturally accompany 
the success of anything familiar that has been. 
The glory of Rome was long the admiration and 
scourge of the world, and her reverses were such 
—so great the shock and shadow of them, that 
the human mind is scarcely yet free from the in- 
fluence of those terrors, bewilderments, dreams, 
and prophecies that attended them. Tracing the 
disasters of the Eternal City, you feel as if pe- 
rusing the acts of some “ gorgeous tragedy,” such 
as Milton speaks of, sweeping by, in sceptred 
pall :— 


“ Presenting Thebes’ or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 


These disasters are the shadows which are ne- 
cessary to consummate the mighty picture; and 
the reader may not be indisposed to let bis eyes 
wander over some of the most impressive of them. 


“ The good old rule 
Sufficed for them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
WopswortTu. 


I. From the beginning, Rome was familiarized 
with those “feats of broils and battle” which form 
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so great a portion of her after renown. The city 
was assailed before the grass had well time to 
grow on the mound of the pomerium, which Re- 
mus was punished for laughing at. Romulus and 
his rapparees—the latter resembling those who 
came about David at the cave of Adullam,—not 
being considered respectable enough to marry 
into the families of the neighbouring people, took 
violent measures and seized the Sabine maidens 
at the games of Consualia—their “festival terms” 
being drawn swords. The consequence was, the 
advance, after a time, of Titus Tatius on Rome, 
leading the angry landwehr of the combined Latins. 
The Tarpeian hill was fortified, but Tarpeia, 
daughter of the governor, betrayed the place, 
stipulating with the enemy for what the soldiers 
wore on their left arms. When they got in, how- 
ever, they threw their shields on her and killed 
her by a deadly equivoque. They then rushed to 
encounter Romulus and his forces in the low 
grounds. A fight ensued; the Romans were 
forced back, and Romulus invoked Jupiter Stator 
to stay the retreat. This was effected by the sud- 
den apparition in the mélée of the poor Sabine 
women, who had become Roman matrons against 
their will. They implored their parents and their 
husbands to suspend their blows, checked the 
combat, and led to a conference which terminated 
in a union of the Latins and Romans and the 
joint authority of Tatius and Romulus. This, it 
will be seen, can scarcely be reckoned among the 
disasters of Rome. But it was the first of those 
storms which were destined to lay her desolate 
in the end, 


“Lars Porsenna of Clusium, 
By the Nine Gods he swore, 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more.” 
’ MAcauLay. 


II. About two centuries and a half after the 
building of the city, it underwent another siege. 
Not from Coriolanus and the Volcii; for that 
cannot be called a siege; but from the Tuscans. 
Tarquin the Superb, the last king of Rome, having 
been driven out for his tyrannical behaviour in ge- 
neral, and particularly for the conduct of his son, 
Sextus, to the wife of Collatinus, had applied to 
the powerful lord of Clusium for aid to reinstate 
him on his forfeited throne. Lars Porsenna felt 
for his brother king, put his army in motion, and 
marched to Rome, where he suddenly showed 
himself before the fortress of the Ianiculum. 
Those who guarded it fled over the Sublician 
bridge into the city—all but Cocles, Larcius, and 
Herminius, who still kept their faces to the Etrus- 
can soldiers, and held them back. Cocles sent 
his comrades to aid those behind in breaking 
down the bridge, himself standing alone for a 
time, and taking a storm of darts on his buckler. 
When the bridge fell, he leaped, accoutred as he 
was, into the Tiber, and swam across to the city. 
Porsenna then pitched his camp, and the Romans 
soon began to suffer from famine. Whereupon, 
Mutius Scevola, bearing a concealed dagger, 
passed from Rome into the hostile camp, design- 
ing to kill the king. He slew an officer instead, 
and was seized and carried before Porsenna. 
He avowed his purpose, said there were three 





hundred others who had sworn to destroy the 
Tuscan chief, and on being menaced with tor- 
ture, held his hand calmly in the flame of an 
altar. Porsenna, terrified or touched with respect 
by such courage, let the left-handed Mutius go, 
and made proposals of peace. Seeing, probably, 
that Tarquin’s chance of restoration was feeble 
against the Sceevolas of Rome, he only proposed 
that the Romans should give back the lands they 
had taken from the people of Veii, and took 
hostages in the matter,—ten young men and ten 
maidens. One of the latter, Clelia, after coming 
to the Tuscan camp, urged her companions to 
escape from it; whereupon they all leaped into 
the Tiber and swam to the city. They were 
sent back; and Porsenna, not to be outdone in 
generosity, liberated Clelia with gifts and as many 
of her companions as she desired to take with 
her. Porsenna, before he went away, gave the 
city his well-furnished camp; and the Senate, in 
return, gave him a throne of ivory, a crown, scep- 
tre, and robe. Thus pleasantly was raised the 
second siege of Rome, the particulars of which 
were taken from the poetic annals of Ennius, the 
Wace or Barbour of Rome, and from Fabius 
Pictor, the Venerable Bede of her elder history, 
implicitly followed by Livy, Ovid, and others, and 
thus read by us in the “Goldsmith” of our own 
“Consulship of Plancus.” But the German, Nie- 
buhr, whose name we have since learned to pro- 
nounce, throws a deadly doubt on that siege. He 
says it is but a part of the “ Lay of the Tarquins” 
—not a whit more authentic than the “ Lay of the 
Nibelungen!”’ He raises a mist of criticism, in 
fact, which covers all the preceding history of 
Rome, and throws the well-defined persons and 
kings of the old belief into shadow, wavering on 
the boundary of mythology and fact. Porsenna 
is a myth; so is Romulus. No Rhea Silvia—no 
Mars—no Twins; not even any truth in the wolf! 
But it is depressing to think of this iconoclasm. 
Leo the Isaurian did not exceed Niebuhr in his 
way. After all, what good has the German done? 
What has he given us instead of the old ideas 
and images, so interwoven with the texture of 
literature—so tessellating the poetry of the world? 
He might as well have left us in the enjoyment 
of our ancient faith. We feel now, like the man 
described by Horace, who being cured by some 
pleasant illusions, bitterly reproaches his restorers 
for bringing him back to the blank sobriety of 
fact:— 


“ Pol, me occidistis, amici ; 
Non servastis, ait; cui sic exhorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” 


We are glad, however, that Macaulay wrote 
his ballad before he came to Niebuhr, that he 
drank at the ancient wells of Pictor undefiled 
before he heard of the hellebore. Even supposing 
Ennius and the rest did draw on their imagina- 
tions for their facts of this siege, they were ad- 
mirably fitted to instil principles of high honour 
and devoted patriotism. They must have pro- 
duced a great effect on the republican Romans, 
when they could warm the lyric blood of the 
hyperborean Macaulay, like the sound of a trum- 
pet, even though that of Porsenna should be con- 
sidered as giving forth a somewhat “ uncertain 
sound” after all. 
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“ Brennus disait aux bons Gaulois: 
Celebrez un triomphe insigne ! 
Les champs de Rome ont payé mes exploits.” 
BERANGER. 


II. A hundred yearsor so after the Tuscan siege, 
the barbarous horn of Brennus was heard coming 
down from the Apennines, in the direction of 
Clusium. About eighty thousand Gauls followed 
their chief into Italy; and the greater part of 
these laid siege to the Etruscan capital. The 
Ciusines demanded aid of the Romans ; and the 
latter sent the three Fabii, brothers, tomediate. But 
these, instead of calming, only more embroiled 
the fray,—by joining the men of the city in a 
sally against the Gauls. One of the ambassadors 
was recognised in the act of stripping a barba- 
rian, whom he had slain, of his scanty raiment. 
Brennus, not displeased to have such a pretext, 
sent to Rome to demand satisfaction. The 
Romans refused to punish the Fabii; whereupon, 
he ordered an instant march on Rome. The 
Romans, summoning the soldiers of their allies, 
took post at Alia, near the Tiber, about eleven 
miles from the city. The charge of sixty thousand 
Gauls was too vehement to be long resisted ; the 
Roman army was broken; one part of it retreat- 
ing into Veii, and the rest into Rome. The city 
was struck with consternation, and all idea of 
defending it against such a host rejected as hope- 
less. But the gates were shut, just as, at night- 
fall, the Gaulish horsemen rode up to the walls. 
The people, then, like the Athenians on the ad- 
vance of Xerxes, hurried out of the city with 
whatever they could carry off, and took refuge in 
the neighbouring towns; while a thousand men 
shut themselves up in the Capitol. The sacred 
and valuable utensils of the temples were buried, 
and the Quirinal flamen and the Vestals made the 
best of their way to Cre. About eighty old patri- 
cians, not so nimble as the rest, and either trust- 
ing in the clemency of Brennus, or sternly pre- 
pared to abide his anger, determined to stay in 
the city. Next morning, the Gauls forced the 
Colline gate, and entered. No enemy appeared, 
save those who looked down from the ramparts 
of the capitol. But, at last, the venerable senators 
were seen, sitting together on their curule chairs, 
in the open place of the Comitium—grave, silent, 
and fearless. The Gauls were struck with curi- 
osity, perhaps with awe. If the latter, it was a 
short-lived feeling; for one of them pulled M. 
Papirius by the beard; whereupon, the angry 
old man struck him with his wand of office. 
The spell was broken, and a scuffle ensued, in 
which Papirius and the rest were slain; after 
which, the invaders pillagéd the city and set it 
on fire; leaving only a few houses standing to 
shelter their chiefs. They then determined to 
starve the Capitol into submission, seeing they 
could not storm it. But they suffered much from 
scarcity, and a pestilence induced by the heat of 
the climate. In the mean time, the Romans, who 
had escaped to Veii and other places, prepared 
to relieve the city, and sent a young man to com- 
municate with the garrison. He swam down 
the Tiber in the night, and then climbed the rock 
of the Capitol. The Gauls, discovering the traces 
of his hands and feet upon it, prepared to mount 
by the same way, in the darkness. They made 
the attempt; but, just as the first Gaul had got to 
the top, one of the geese in the temple of Juno— 





Romulidarum acris servator, candidus anser—made 
a cackling, “which the world will not willingly 
let die,” and thus awoke M. Manlius, a consular, 
who pitched the climber down upon his com- 
rades, and thus preserved the Capitol inviolate— 
till the day of Alaric. 

At last the garrison began to eat the leather of 
their shields; and the Gauls, suffering scarcely 
less, an agreement was made that the latter 
should take a thousand pounds of gold and retire. 
When they were weighing the ransom, Brennus 
used false weights, like a modern huckster; and, 
when Q. Sulpicius expostulated, the Gaul threw 
his sword into the scale and closed the ar- 
gument with “ve victis!” He then gathered his 
booty, and, leading off his reduced army, went up 
towards the Apennines. There is another ver- 
sion of the story—more flattering to the pride of 
the Romans—which says, that Furius Camillus, 
who had been in exile, entered Rome with a 
body of men, as they were weighing the ransom 
in the Forum, refused to let Brennus have it, and 
fought and slew him. The latter is more in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of fitness, in such mat- 
ters. But the former has an air of greater proba- 
bility, which cannot be done away with. Rome 
being in ruins, the citizens next debated the ques- 
tion of quitting it altogether, and emigrating to 
Veii. But during the argument, a_ centurion 
marching at the head of his men, in the Forum 
without, was heard to utter the words—* Halt 
here.” The omen was taken: and the materials 
of Veii were made use off to reconstruct the walls 
and dwellings of the seven-hilled city, about 366 
years after it was first founded. 

Thereafter, for nearly eight hundred years, 
Rome was never insulted by the siege of stran- 
gers. Still, she felt the terror of their presence 
more than once. The Gauls returned in some 
years, and ravaged Latium, even to the walls of 
the city. In 472, A.U.C., Pyrrhus, King of Epi- 
rus, came within eighteen miles of them, and re- 
tired, finding he was not to be aided by the 
Etruscans. In 541, Hannibal marched on the 
city, to force the Romans to raise the siege of 
Capua; and, having already beaten the consuls 
at Trebia, Thrasymene,and Cannz, his coming 
made the 8S. P. Q. R. tremble, stout as they were. 
He approached and reconnoitered Rome steadily, 
as he sat on horseback near the temple of Her- 
cules, three miles from the city. Next day he re- 
tired, finding it too well defended to be assaulted. 
After this, the fortunes of the Carthaginian paled 
before the star of Scipio, 


“Who won the long-disputed world at Zama’s 
fatal field ;” 


Rome was supreme in Italy, and she soon 
began, with more extended grasp, to lay violent 
hands upon the rest of the world. 


“The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood and 
Fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride. 
She saw her glories, one by one, expire, 
And up the steep, barbarian monarch’s ride 
Where the car climbed the Capitol.” 
Byron. 


IV. We nowcome into the catastrophes. About 
the year of grace 408, Rome was besieged by 
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the Goths under Alaric. For several ages, “ the 
Forge of Mankind,’—as Jornandes termed the 
North,—had been at work, and a stream of mili- 
tary emigration and conquest making its way to 
the South. The most enterprising of the nomade 
Northerns were the Goths, issuing from the Scan- 
dinavian hills,—fruitful in nothing, 


“But men and steel—the soldier and his sword.” 


For nearly two hundred years they had been 
infesting the Danubian provinces of the empire. 
In 376, A. D., the Emperor Valens permitted their 
nation to cross the Danube, to escape the Huns. 
The Goths then did the empire service, as auxili- 
aries, till at last they revolted, under Alaric, and 
assailed it. This chief had first made an irrup- 
tion into Greece, whence he was driven by 
Stilicho. He had next invaded Italy, but was 
forced out of it by the same general. ‘The Roman 
empire had now been divided for forty-four years ; 
Arcadius reigned over the Eastern empire at Con- 
stantinople, and Honorius in Italy. © Christianity 
had been for twenty years the state religion at 
Rome; and Alaric and his Goths, marching a 
second time to the invasion of Italy, were also 
professors of the religion of Christ and his apos- 
tles. 

For nearly two hundred years, the Roman em- 
perors had not taken up their residence in Rome. 
They had resided at Milan, and other fortresses ; 
and Honorius having been driven from Milan by 
fear of the Goths, now held his court in the for- 
tress of Ravenna, built on the marshes, from 
which “the Adrian wave” was slowly retiring. 
Within the walls of Rome, the wealth and luxury 
of the world seemed to be met together; and 
never, certainly, was such a prize offered to the 
rapacity of any army as that which lured Alaric 
and his Goths from the smaller towns that lay 
around their march, and kept their rapid steps 
steadily to the course of the great Flaminian 
Way. 

The inhabitants of Rome were demoralized by 
generations of peace and licentiousness. The 
old republican spirit had evaporated under the 
emperors, and only two classes now existed in 
the city,—the wealthy class of patricians, which 
included the chiefs of the army, and the great 
mass of a lazzaroni populace, living from hand to 
mouth upon the sportula of the aristocracy, and 
deriving their whole enjoyment of life from the 
“ bread and theatres,” which passed into a proverb, 
and so truly indicated their degraded condition. 
The patricians possessed almost all the landed pro- 
perty of the state, and the plebeians attached them- 
selves to them for a livelihood, swelling their trains, 
aiding them in political intrigues, and maintaining 
their quarrels. The mode in which the lower 
classes were furnished with subsistence, partly 
resembled those poor-laws that obtain in the 
European monarchies of to-day, and partly the 
dependence of retainers upon the commissariat of 
their chiefs in the feudal times. There was no 
people in Rome, in the ancient sense of the term, 
but a mongrel populace, one-half slaves, the other 
of barbarian blood, and entirely dead to the pres- 
tige or obligations of Roman citizenship. Bloated, 
gorged, and enervated with the spoils of a hun- 
dred nations, Rome lay, in fact, like a boa-con- 
strictor after a meal, helplessly vast and ready to 


sink before the assaults of the barbarians, at the | 
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period when Alaric, having passed the Apen- 
nines and the Po, made his dreaded appearance 
before the doomed city. 

He immediately surrounded it, and took pos- 
session of its twelve gates; and it is calculated 
that he had thus cooped up about twelve hun- 
dred thousand souls within a circuit of twelve or 
thirteen miles. He completely isolated the city, 
and cut off all communication with the port and 
the country. The inhabitants were astonished and 
terrified at the audacity of the barbarian,—doubt- 
less thinking the very name of Rome would have 
been able to protect the city. They soon began 
to feel the approaches of famine. The populace, 
who were dependent on the largesses of the rich, 
first suffered. Ina little time the granaries were 
empty; the luxurious patricians experienced the 
strange sensations of hunger which afflicted the 
humbler classes, and were glad to part with their 
wealth for the coarsest sustenance. The people 
began to perish in the streets, and poison the-air. 
In the mean time, Honorius, who, in the city of 
Ravenna, bore the sufferings of Rome with great 
fortitude, contrived to introduce secret messages, 
exhorting the citizens to preserve the Capitol in- 
violate,—to resist to the last. In this crisis, they 
listened with eagerness to the report that some 
Tuscan conjurors could bring down fire from the 
clouds, as Numa did in the old time before them, 
and point it destructively against the enemy. 
These men were brought before the Prefect Pom- 
peianus, and they stated that certain conjurations 
and sacrifices were necessary as preliminaries. 
But Innocent, the Pontiff, and the Senate (who 
were otherwise not indisposed to make use of the 
armamentaria celi for such a purpose), seeing that 
these things would bring a scandal on Chris- 
tianity, did not consent; and the idea was given up, 
greatly to the disappointment of the people, who, 
being scarcely a generation removed from the old 
pagan system, might, perhaps, have been par- 
doned for their leaning to the old superstition in 
such trying circumstances. At last, the Senate 
sent ambassadors to Alaric; who agreed to raise 
the siege on the receipt of five thousand pounds 
of gold, thirty thousand of silver, and a vast quan- 
tity of silk scarlet cloth and pepper. Then some 
of the gates were opened, and provisions brought 
into the city. The Goth behaved with much 
humanity, At the request of Alaric, some of the 
senators, and, afterwards, the Pontiff, went to 
Ravenna to negotiate a treaty, and urge the claim 
of the King of the Goths to be Captain-General of 
the Imperial army of the West, with an annual 
allowance of corn and wine. But Honorius re- 
fused these terms; and Alaric, who had with- 
drawn from the city, again approached it. This 
time he went to Ostia, the port of Rome, and the 
seat of her granaries, and having taken possession 
of it, began anew to treat with the capital. The 
Romans, mindful of the late blockade, gave way, 
and listened to Alaric’s proposal of choosing a new 
emperor. The gates of Rome were opened, and 
the King of the Goths assisted them in investing 
the city Preefect, Attalus, with the purple. Ina 
little time, the greater part of Italy acknowledged 
the latter; and he, in return, made Alaric his 
Captain General. But in consequence of a quarrel 
and dissatisfaction, Alaric deposed him, and sent 
his purple and diadem to Honorius, still desirous 


| to propitiate his friendship. But the haughty 


legitimate was inexorable; and Alaric, breathing 
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revenge and rapine, turned, once more and for the 
last time, his angry march to Rome. 

The Romans hoped little aid from their em- 
peror, and, doubtless, dreaded hunger worse than 
Alaric. Be this as it may, the latter found an 
easy conquest. Some of his partisans in the city 
prepared for his coming; and, at midnight, in the 
year 410, “the Salarian Gate,” says Gibbon, 
“was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of the Gothic 
trumpet.” Christian, Duke of Brunswick, entering 
a captured town, bid his soldiers take everything 
except millstones and hot pokers :-—Alaric, under 
similar circumstances, ordered his troops to re- 
spect the churches, particularly of Saints Peter and 
Paul, and the lives of the citizens, leaving all the 
rest—a wide margin—to their sense of what was 
fit and proper on the occasion. In poured a tor- 
rent of Alaric and Goths, and, mingled with these, 
a host of fugitive slaves. On that night, Rome 
certainly expiated the sins of a thousand years. 
The order of Alaric to spare life was forgotten 
in the eagerness of pillage. ‘The numerous popu- 
lace of Rome could not patiently see outrages 
perpetrated around them, and their resistance na- 
turally led to a considerable slaughter in the 
streets and houses by the irritated barbarians. 
The slaves, remembering their old injuries, acted 
with more ferocity than the soldiers. Many were 
tortured, to force them to discover hidden trea- 
sure, and Rome, in this nocturnal storm, was one 
scene of rapine and tumult. Palaces were robbed 
of their gold and jewels, and stripped of their 
furniture ; plate and costly clothing were piled on 
Gothic wagons; vases and utensils were shivered ; 
and the statues of gods, kings, consuls, emperors, 
that crowded the forums, like a grand army of the 
dead, were broken for the precious materials with 
which they were ornamented, Part of the city, 
near the Salarian Gate, was set on fire to give the 
invaders light, and conflagration added to the ter- 
rors of the scene. In the midst of it, the Goths 
exhibited a remarkable proof of their respect, 
either for the Christian worship, or the severe 
orders of their chief. The consecrated vessels of 
gold and silver which belonged to St. Peter’s 
Church were taken in solemn procession of a large 
body of Gothic soldiery, and carried to a place of 
safety, accompanied by the blowing of trumpets, 
the flaring of torches, and the sound of psalmody. 
This show of savage piety curiously varied the 
horrors of that night, and the ecclesiastical writers 
have made the most of it. For six days, Alaric 
held possession of the city. During this time the 
Romans were taken captive in multitudes,—the 
wealthy being held to high ransom, and the ple- 
beians sold for what they would bring. Thou- 
sands, on this and on previous occasions, escaped, 
and fled to the coasts of Italy and the remote de- 
pendencies of the empire, carrying with them the 
news of the fall of Rome, and the terrible renown 
of Alaric. 

After a week’s occupation, this chief led his 
spoil-cumbered army to the South of Italy, where 
the Goths enjoyed the villas and gardens of the 
Roman nobility, and where many of these barba- 
rians, who were yet pagans, must have thought 
it almost as beatific as Valhalla itself, to lie on 
soft couches under the shading palm trees of 
Capua and Campania, and be served with wine 
by the beautiful sons and daughters of the first 
Roman families. Having pillaged, or reposed 
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for some time, Alaric was about proceeding to 
the conquest of Sicily, when he met and yielded 
to a more powerful victor than himself. As 
Dekkar says, 


“ There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors.” 


Alaric died in Italy, and gave his body to that 
pleasant country’s earth. ‘That it might not be 
dishonoured after their departure, his followers 
turned aside the waters of the river Busenta, buried 
him in the bed of it;—armed cap-a-pie, as became 
a Scandinavian king,—and afterwards brought 
the stream into its old channel above his sepul- 
chre. Then, putting the undertakers out of the 
way by the shortest mode, they left the Gothic 
cataphract to his secret repose in the midst of the 
land he had devastated. His funeral seemed 
strikingly fitted to the romance of Alaric’s life, 
and takes the fancy with a strong sense of the 
poetic. A late German poet made it the subject 
of a fine lyric. 


“ And still it falls with vast and awful splinters, 
Like oaks blown down with all their thousand 
winters.” 
Byron. 


V. Forty-five years after the retreat of Alaric, 
Rome was again sacked by the barbarians, under 
Genseric. Attila, who overrun Italy with his 
Huns, did not come to Rome. The courageous 
Leo, Bishop of Rome, confronted him on the 
banks of the Mincio, in 452, and persuaded him 
toa peace. Leo, in his grand pontificals, made 
a great impression on the Hun. It is said by the 
Christian writers that Saints Peter and Paul ap- 
peared to this scourge of God, and threatened to 
kill him if he did not listen to the pontiff. Attila 
died soon after, in the night, and his concubine, 
Hildegonde, was suspected of killing him, like 
another Judith or Lucy Ashton. Be <this as it 
may, he was buried with all barbaric honours 
by his Huns,—the place of his burial being kept 
hidden like that of Alaric. 

In 455, as we have said, the Vandals, under 
Genseric,—who, coming originally from the ter- 
rible regions beyond the Danube, had already 
overrun the Roman provinces of Spain and Africa, 
and taken Carthage by storm,—arrived in ships 
from the latter city, and landed at Ostia, resolved 
to have a share in the plunder of their ancient 
enemy, 


“ The old unquestioned pirate of the land.” 


They marched to Rome three days after the mur- 
der of the Emperor Maximus in atumult. Gen- 
seric was met at the gates of the city by no armed 
men, but by a long procession of priests, chaunt- 
ing a litany, and Leo at their head, coming to 
hold fearless colloquy with one more conquering 
barbarian. He obtained a promise that the city 
should not be burned, nor the people slaughtered. 
These terms were observed in a great measure. 
But the invaders made themselves amends for 
any unwonted moderation. For fourteen days 
and nights the Moors and Vandals plundered the 
city. The plunder, on this occasion, far exceeded 
that of Alaric’s Goths, as the ships of Genseric 
offered greater facilities for conveying it away. 
The booty was very great. Unlike the Christian 
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robbers of Alaric, the Vandals stripped the 
churches and shrines of everything valuable. 
The gods, heroes, and gilt bronzes of the Capitol, 
which the Goths had spared, were carried off to 
the ships. The sacred vessels of the Jewish 
Temple, memorials of Judea Capta left by Titus, 
—the golden table, candlesticks, &c.—which, till 
now, the Christian bishop of Rome could protect, 
were also taken away ; and, in a little time, 


“ Jehovah’s vessels held 
The godless heathen’s wine,” 


in Carthage, four hundred years after they stood 
in the sanctuary on Mount Moriah. But the ship 
that carried the plunder of Capitoline Jove went 
to the bottom, on its way across the Mediterra- 
nean. Genseric seemed resolved to leave nothing 
for any other pillagers who might come after. 
He was accompanied, on his departure, by Eudoxia 
(widow of the last two emperors) and her daugh- 
ters, and by a great number of the Roman youth 
of both sexes, borne away into captivity. 


“Once more into the breach; dear friends, once 
more !” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


VI. Rome was stormed and sacked, in 472, by- 
Ricimer, the Visigoth, who resembled the French 
mayors of the palace, and the English king-maker, 
Warwick. He wasof royal blood, and commanded 
a body of barbarians in the service of the Empire. 
He procured the dethronement of Majorian. Leo, 
Emperor of the East, having nominated Arthe- 
mius, ruler of the West, Ricimer invited Olybrius 
to take the sovereignty instead, and then besieged 
Arthemius in Rome. It was soon taken and pil- 
laged by the Goths and Burgundians. Arthemius 
was slain. Ricimer and Olybrius died within 
the year. Four years afterwards, the Empire of 
the West ceased with Augustulus, the last em- 
peror, about twelve hundred and thirty years after 
the foundation of the city, and Odoacer, the bar- 
barian, made himself King of Italy. 


“ Others, to a city strong, 
Lay siege encamped ; by battery, scale, and mine 
Assaulting ; others from the wall defend 
With dart and javelin, stones and sulphurous fire; 
On each hand slaughter and gigantic deeds.” 
MILTON. 


VII. In the year 536, the successors of Theodo- 
ric, the Ostrogoth (who had driven out Odoacer), 
had been about half a century in possession of 
Rome and Italy. In that year, Belisarius, Justi- 
nian’s famous general, tried to bring them under 
the sceptre of the Eastern empire. He landed 
in Italy, marched to Rome, and entered it with 
the consent of the citizens. In a short time, Viti- 
ges, whose residence was in Ravenna, advanced 
and laid siege to the ancient capital. Nearly the 
entire strength of the Gothic monarchy lay around 
the walls, and the fate of the West hung upon the 
issue. With only 5,000 Persian and African 
veterans, Belisarius undertook to defend Rome 
against 150,000 besiegers. Only seven of the 
fourteen gates of the city were invaded by the 
Goths. Belisarius ordered the walls and ramparts 
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to be repaired; the granites and marbles of the 
noblest Roman edifices were used as liberally as 
they could have been, if the Goths had been in 
the city instead. After eighteen days of prepara- 
tion, on the part of the besiegers, they advanced, 
in seven great columns, with fascines, scaling- 
ladders, turrets, catapults, and al] the ancient 
enginery of war, to the assault of seven gates, 
simultaneously. Belisarius disposed his forces 
judiciously, and cheered them by the courage of 
his aspect. A vigorous and fortunate discharge 
of arrows disabled the oxen that drew the turrets 
to the walls, and thus baffled the most formidable 
effort of Vitiges. But the assault was pressed at 
several points, and the whole city was agitated 
by terror and suspense, and the noise of battle. 
Belisarius seemed to be everywhere in the midst 
of the tumult, ordering, exhorting, rallying, and 
fighting. All that day, the little garrison repulsed 
every effort of the Goths to get into the city. 
Multitudes of the assaulters were destroyed by 
the blocks of marble and granite flung on them 
from the ramparts. Though none of the pagan 
gods or heroes would appear in the air to fight 
for Christian Rome, they were of notable service 
in another way. The beautiful Parian statues,— 
from the chisels of Praxiteles and Luesippus,— 
which adorned the niches of Hadrian’s sepulchre, 
were snatched by the defenders of it and hurled 
upon the heads of the stormers, at the order of 
the stern old general, who doubtless held that the 
arts, as well as the laws, should be silent in the 
din of arms. At the close of the day, a sally of 
the troops and the inhabjtants chased the Goths 
from the walls, and burned their engines of siege 
and battery. Thenceforward, for the space of a 
year, the siege was converted into a blockade. 
In a short time the Goths had cut off the commu- 
nication of Rome with Ostia and the country; a 
scarcity was the consequence; and the citizens 
desired a cessation of hostilities. This was against 
the desire of Belisarius, who sent Pope Sylverius 
out of the city, and a prisoner, to the East, for en- 
couraging a wish to surrender among the people. 
Some reinforcements from the East contrived to 
force their way into Rome; and Antonina, his 
wife, who had gone to Constantinople, returned 
with three thousand Isaurians. Vitiges, hearing 
that his nephew, John the Sanguinary, had joined 
the Romans, and was destroying his garrison, re- 
solved to raise the siege of Rome. But before he 
went, he attempted to storm the city in the night, 
by way of the Pincian gate. In this he was re- 
pulsed ; whereupon he burned his tents and re- 
tired, pursued by Belisarius. A large fleetand army 
from the East then arrived under Nardes, and, after 
some desperate battles and sieges, Vitiges and his 
Goths retired into the marshes of Ravenna, which 
so often proved themselves the “ fortress of falling 
empires,” In 539, Vitiges was taken captive, and 
the Gothic monarchy seemed at an end. But not 
yet. 

The next siege of Rome took place seven years 
afterwards, in 546. Scarcely had Belisarius 
departed with his captive, when a small number 
of Goths in Pavia became the nucleus of a re- 
stored Gothic power. Totila, nephew of Vitiges, 
was chosen king of the barbarians, and, having 
gathered a large army to his standard, he drove 
out the Roman garrisons of the south of Italy. The 
people felt no attachment to the Eastern emperor, 
whose governors taxed them inordinately. Like 
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the ass in the fable, who would make no effort to 
escape those who would put no more than two cus- 
tomary panniers on his back, the Italians, for the 
most part, were indifferent to the respective claims 
of Goth and Roman. Totila now marched for 
Rome, and Belisarius came from Constantinople 
to retrieve the fortunes of the empire in Italy. 
Rome was closely besieged, and a garrison of 
only three thousand soldiers defended “ the 
roundure of her old-faced walls,’ under the com- 
mand of Bessus. The people, in a little time, 
began to suffer from famine; but their hopes rose 
when they heard that Belisarius was at the 
mouth of the Tiber. The old general made a 
desperate effort to pass up the river, against the 
bridges and fortifications erected by the Goths: 
but he failed, and was called off to defend other 
parts of the coast. In the mean time, some sen- 
tinels opened the Asinarian gate, and admitted the 
troops of Totila. In the midst of the tumult and 
bloodshed, this chief went to offer thanks in the 
church of St. Peter. Here the archdeacon Pela- 
gius came, with the evangels in his hand, to im- 
plore him to put a stop to the destruction of the 
citizens. The barbarian consented that no further 
outrages should be offered to Romans of either 
sex. But the laws of pillage and enslavement 
remained in full force. Totila also demolished 
the greater part of the walls and defences, de- 
stroyed, by fire and engines, all the architecture 
of Rome that still remained to remind the people 
of their ancestry, and swore, in his wrath, that he 
would make Rome a pasturage for cattle. But, 
in his cooler moments, he resolved to spare it. 
Then he led out his army to watch the motions of 
Belisarius; and, marching to Mount Garganus, 
with the senators in his train, left the ruined city 
(almost emptied of its terrified inhabitants) to its 
own silence and desolation. 

In the absence of Totila, Belisarius, who was 
at Ostia, forced his way against some Gothic troops 
up to the solitary city, and took possession of it, 
with a small body of troops. The walls were 
rudely repaired ; and, as the gates had been re- 
moved, the bravest of the garrison were placed 
there as substitutes. In twenty-five days, Totila 
returned to punish this audacious piece of strategy. 
He made three assaults on the city; but was re- 
pulsed, losing his best troops, and very nearly 
the Gothic standard, of his army. Totila retired 
from Rome; and the fortunes of war called Beli- 
sarius also elsewhere. The Goths recovered 
almost all the places they had lost, and, in the 
year 549, Rome fell into their hands. Some citi- 
zens had opened the gate of St. Paul, and admit- 
ted the troops of Totila. The chief behaved with 
clemency, and respected Rome as his capital. 

In three years, Rome, almost depopulated by 
the storms of war, had again changed masters ; 
and Narses had entered it in triumph. But, over 
the dead body of him who was termed the death- 
less (Todilas meant deathless, in the Gothic). To- 
tila had left Rome, at the head of a numerous 
army, to meet Narses. The two armies met at 
Tagina. The battle was fierce and bloody ; but 
the Gothic cavalry was at last broken and driven 
back on the foot-soldiers. Six thousand Goths 
were slain; and Totila, who fled with some at- 
tendants, was overtaken and killed with a lance- 
thrust. Narses then entered Rome in triumph. 
But it no longer contained a senate ;—that body 
did not rise again. The Goths murdered all the 











senators they held as hostages, and the rest were 
scattered all over the world. 

After the defeat of the Goths, the Lombards in- 
vaded and overran Italy—all except the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, within which the Roman empire was 
now cooped. Narses was the first Exarch of this 
territory,—which included the city of Rome. 


“Roi dit un soldat, levez-vous! 
Non, dit  Eveque, et, par St. Pierre, 
Je te couronne; enrichis nous.” 
BERANGER. 
VIII. In 752, Pope Gregory, having excited 
the rebellion of Rome against the Emperor Leo, 
for having denounced the worship of images, a 
republic was created under Papal auspices. A feeble 
imitation of the ancient democracy was establish- 
ed. But it was not to continue long. Rome, 
about this time, was surrounded by the Lombards, 
under Luitprand. But Gregory managed to over- 
awe the barbarian, who went to the church of 
St. Peter, and, kneeling, offered his sword, cui- 
rass, crown, mantle, and silver cross on the tomb 
of the saint. The Pope afterwards put the papacy 
under the powerful protection of Charlemagne ; 
and the last link between the Eastern and West- 
ern empires was severed, in 800, A. D. 


“ The black bands came over 
The Alps and their snow; 
With Bourbon, the rover, 
They crossed the broad Po.” 
Byron. 


IX. About seven centuries and a half elapsed 
before the next great siege of Rome. In 1527, 
the Constable of Bourbon (general of the army of 
Charles the Fifth, a Catholic prince, and, as Em- 
peror of Germany, the patron of the papacy) 
stormed and sacked Rome. The Emperor's armies 
were at that time engaged in prosecuting his 
claims to the Milanese and several other parts of 
the Peninsula, to which the French King, Francis 
the First, also laid claim. Between these com- 
petitors, the States of Italy and the Pope (who 
made treaties with each prince in turn, and broke 
them when he saw fit) were kept in a continual 
turmoil. Francis the First had been taken pri- 
soner at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, and after his 
release refused to observe the conditions of it. 
The Pope, who felt jealous of the influence of 
Charles the Fifth, absolved Francis of the oath he 
took to abide by them, and entered into a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with him, the State of 
Venice, and the Duchy of Milan. The imperial 
General, Bourbon, proceeded to active hostilities 
against these confederates. He had a large, 
motley armament under his command,—some- 
thing like Wallenstein’s in the Thirty Years’ War; 
there was no money to pay it, and it was on the 
verge of mutiny. But the Constable had resolved 
to suppress all murmurs, and clear off all arrears 
by one bold movement. Putting aside all other 
considerations, he led his troops towards Rome. 
On the way, he heard that the terrified Pontiff, 
Clement VIEL, had agreed to a suspension of arms, 
with Charles V. But Bourbon pretended not to 
credit it——as Lord Nelson pretended not to see 
the signal to cease firing at Copenhagen,—and still 
held right on. No more complaints of hunger, 
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fatigue, or wantof pay inthearmy! The soldiers 
shortened the road with songs, catches, and 
choruses, and, whenever they thought of prayer, 
prayed for a speedy sight of the sacred city. 

On the 5th of May, they reached the walls of 
Rome, and, after one night's rest, they advanced 
to climb over them. All was consternation with- 
in. The Pope had got together and armed the 
disbanded soldiers of the city, enlisted the ser- 
vants of the cardinals, solemnly excommunicated 
Bourbon and his Lutheran robbers, and went into 
the Church of St. Peter to pray against the enemy, 
committing the brunt of the defence to his veteran 
Swiss guards. On the morning of the 6th, Bour- 
bon, dressed in conspicuous armour, led his im- 
patient troops in three columns, or nations,— 
Germans, Spaniards, and Italians,—to the assault 
of the walls. The escalade was furious; but the 
Swiss fought bravely. Bourbon, impatient of the 
resistance, threw himself among the foremost of 
the stormers; but was shot at the foot of the ladder 
he was about to mount. After desiring those 
about him to cover him up and conceal his fall, 
he soon breathed his last amidst the roar of cap- 
tured Rome. Benvenuto Cellini—that scamp of 
genius—seems, in his memoirs, to claim the ho- 
nour of having shot the Constable. Cellini was 
firing a harquebuss, among the defenders, on the 

yall. In a little time, these last were overborne 
by the assailants who swarmed on the ramparts, 
and burst into the city, carrying all before them. 
The Pope and his Cardinals fled into the Castle 
af St. Angelo, and Rome was surrendered to the 
sword and all the horrors of war. The Vandals 
of Genseric were lambs to the ferocious soldiery 
who now rioted over the prostrate city. 


“ Alarie was a gentle foeman, 
Matched with Bourbon’s black banditti.” 


Neither age nor sex was respected. “ Cardinals, 
nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all the prey 
of the soldiers,” says Robertson. “ Rome was never 
treated with so much cruelty by the barbarians 
and heathen Goths, Huns, and Vandals, as now 
by the bigoted subjects of a Catholic monarch.” 
For months the Imperialists kept possession of 
the city, and, in that time, pillaged all its churches, 
palaces, and private houses. Meanwhile, Cle- 
ment and those with him were nearly starved in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Being reduced to horse 
for dinner, his holiness came to terms, after en- 
during the blockade of a month. He afterwards 
ransomed his states for three hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns, which went to pay the soldiers’ 
arrears. At the end of ten months, they at last 
consented to leave the city, reduced by sick- 
ness and debauchery to one half their number 
on entering it. Clement then came back to his 
place, and was for a long time puzzled to say 
whether Charles the Fifth, the Catholic monarch, 
or Martin Luther, the heretic, had inflicted most 
injury upon Rome. 


1798, 1809. 


The two seizures of Rome, in the above years, 
cannot pretend to the dignity of sieges; but 
they may be mentioned in passing. In 1798, 
General Berthier received the orders of the 
French Directory to go to Rome and revolutionize 
it. He took Pius the Sixth prisoner, and advised 
the citizens to form a republic; which they did, 
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and then invited Berthier into the city. The 
Pope, in his eighty-first year, was ordered to re- 
sign all temporal authority, and, on his refusal, 
sent to Valence, across the Alps, where he died 
in 1799. During the stay of the French in Rome, 
the churches, convents, and palaces of the no- 
bility, were stripped of their ornaments and other 
properties. The ecclesiastics, especially, were 
considered lawful prey; and the chief wealth of 
the city was ecclesiastical. The whole church 
property of the state was confiscated. A mutiny 
broke out among the French troops, whose pay, 
like that of Bourbon’s followers, was greatly in 
arrears. The people, finding them dangerous 
and a heavy burden, attempted to take the city 
into their own hands; but they were defeated. 
On the ruins of the Papal institutions was esta- 
blished a representative system, after the model 
of the French Directory, and largely dependent 
on it. 

In 1808, Napoleon, irritated that Pius VIL. 
should refuse to acknowledge the imperial supre- 
macy of France, ordered General Miollis to take 
possession of Rome. After the battle of Wagram 
in 1809, the Emperor deposed the Pope, and 
brought him prisoner to France, where he re- 
mained in captivity till the Allied army, in 1813, 
sent him back to Rome, and Napoleon to Elba. 


“Fils de la Liberté, tu detronas ta mere: 
Armé contre ces droits d’un pouvoir ephemere. 
Un tyran tombe, ou meurt: seule elle est im- 
mortelle.” 
DELAVIGNE, 


X. In 1849 took place the last siege and cap- 
ture of Rome. In latter years, Frenchmen seem 
to have taken the place of the Alarics and Gen- 
serics of old. This siege was certainly the most 
infamous, as regards the besiegers, and the most 
honourable as regards the Romans, that has been 
recorded. The assaults of Alaric and Genseric 
were made, in times of general violence, upon a 
power that certainly deserved little mercy from 
the insurgent nations, and were not without a 
dash of barbarian gallantry. We may say the 
same of Bourbon’s; for, with all its predatory 
features, it was directed against a pontiff leagued 
with the enemies of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Sacrilege has been spoken of in connexion with 
the seizures of Rome. But the genuine sacrilege 
and the cruelty remained for republican France 
of 1849 to perpetrate. No! pillaging of shrines 
and the robbing of Popes and Cardinals, were 
far less infamous than the murder of the infant 
republic of Rome. Compared with Louis Napo- 
leon, Genseric and Bourbon are manly and ho- 
nourable names, and the government of the 
Czar looks respectable beside that of democratic 
France. 

On the 27th of April, General Oudinot ad- 
vanced from Civita Vecchia towards Rome with 
the scarcely concealed purpose of restoring the 
Pope, and destroying the liberties of the Romans. 
On the 30th, he directed an advance into the city 
by the gates Pancrazio, Pertese, and Cabaltegeri. 
But his soldiers were repulsed with loss by Gari- 
baldi, who, with a large body of troops, headed 
the garrison. The Constituent Assembly had put 
the executive into the hands of the triumvirate, 
Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, and the whole 
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strength of the city was organized for resistance. 
No defence of Rome was ever more gallantly 
made,—that under Belisarius against Vitiges not 
excepted. There is no need to detail the pro- 
gress of this recent siege. It must be fresh in the 
minds of our readers, who, doubtless, care little 
to be reminded of so miserable a piece of history. 
If we revert to it with any pleasure, it must be 
for the courage and patriotism of the government 
and the people. They proved that the ancient 
influence of the clime still lives under the clear 
blue sky of Rome,— 


“ L’antico valore 
Ne’ gl’ Italici cuor non e ancor morte,”"— 


and that la pianta, womo, as Alfieri, we believe, 
terms him, can yet, in Italy, be trained to resemble 
the battle-breathing Roman of Scipio’s days. The 
women as well as the men showed themselves 
worthy of the heroic ages of the city. The turba 
Remi fought as they did against Hannibal in the 
field. 

After the repulse of the French, an armistice 
was concluded that lasted till the beginning of 
May, at which time Oudinot laid regular siege to 
the city, and opened his trenches and batteries. 
His forces amounted to about twenty thousand 
men. An Austrian army had entered the Papal 
States on the north, a Spanish army was at 
Fiumicino, and a Neapolitan force marched from 
the south. Garibaldi, who like another Beli- 
sarius, was everywhere, doing brave things in the 
city and outside it, defeated six thousand of the 
latter at Velletri. On the 15th of May, he was 
repulsed with great loss in a sally: and from that 
time the hopes of success failed within the walls. 
The houses and architecture of Rome, as well as 
her defences, had suffered severely from the can- 
nonade, and the exigencies of assault and defence. 
The noble and pathetic appeal which the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had made to the French republic, 
to England, to the world, had been made in vain. 
Not a sword was raised in a cause holier than 
that of the ancient crusades. The governments 
were deaf, and the disunited and distracted 
peoples made outery, and wrung their hands to 
no purpose. Rome was surrendered ; and, on the 
3d of July, the French entered the city. Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, and the other prominent men 
escaped. But the Cardinals have been, for some 
time past, filling the prisons with the lovers of the 
destroyed republic. 

One of the Roman Emperors, Caligula, was 
heard to express a fear that his reign would not 
be memorable, for want of some great event,—a 
plague, a conflagration, or something of the kind. 
If Louis Napoleon had a similar fear, he need 
have it no longer. He is “ damned to everlasting 
fame” by an occurrence kindred to those the other 
despot wished for. The demolition of a Roman 
republic is certainly calculated to preserve the 
demolisher’s name against oblivion, as that of 
Erostratus is remembered for the burnt temple of 
Diana. But a better fate is, doubtless, before that 
famous old city and peninsula, and Louis Napo- 
leon’s is not difficult to foresee. “The whirligig 
of time will bring in its revenges,” justly. The 
poet Delavigne says well of Liberty— 


“ The grave prepared for her, 
Sooner or later holds the despot’s throne ; 
Tyrants succumb or die—she lives eternal on!” 
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PARIS BROUGHT HOME TO AMERICANS.* 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
No. II. 


WE are now in the Latin Quarter. It lies on 
the south side of the Seine, near the church of 
St. Sulpice. Here you find students in fifth stories, 
trimming their lonely fires. Sometimes their 
fires are not lonely. It is not good for man to be 
alone. Be that as it may, the students congregate 
here. Here began with threadbare coats and 
meagre dinners the great men of France—of the 
world. Look not askance on poverty. It is the 
acorn of the oak of genius. Here you will see 
men devoted to ideas. Their days and nights 
are given to entering the chaos of unresolved 
Thought. Here Laplace taught school; here Vel- 
peau came from the forge; here are fostered the 
liberties of Europe,—for Studentdom is demo- 
cratic. 

What strikes the novice is the multitude of 
lecturers. They receive no pay from the students : 
they are paid by the government. Great is the 
honour to hold a chair at this centre of European 
civilization. Not counting medical and legal lee- 
tures, there are now twenty-eight regularly given 
on varicus subjects. Lectures in America may be 
delivered by indifferent hands :—here, not. The 
concours determines the quality of the aspirant. 
He must, without book or note, give, in public, 
full evidence of his skill. Second-rate talent here 
would seem out of the question. The process is 
frightfully severe; the success proportionally 
splendid. Whatever you would hear lectured on 
—Chinese roots; archeology, Greek, heathen or 
Christian; the Latin poets, the arts, the sciences— 
you find it. Even political economy is not for- 
gotten; and the doctrine taught—free trade—is 


dead against the practice of the French govern- 


ment. History reposes in the hands of Michelet; 
but he is too radical for the government. We 
enter the room of M. Michelet. He is the pet of 
the boys; they cheer him. He lectures on the 
Revolution. He claims for France all the regene- 
rating ideas. He rouses the self-love of each 
young Frenchman. The lava of °93 rolls again, 
in imagination. Did the government depend for 
its support on the students, its days, its hours, 
would be numbered. For, under the radical 
teaching, the stern analogies of M. Michelet, it 
could not stand. But take care, M. Michelet: you 
will surely be suspended, You will then but 
have a crown of literary martyrdom, perhaps to be 
followed by a resurrection under the next change 
of government. 

The school of most interest to Americans is 
that of Medicine. Many students come here from 
the United States to finish their studies. During 
Madame Lafayette’s time, there were many pre- 
sented to her. One evening, when one after an- 


* [At the conclusion of the present number of 
these sketches, the reader will find an engraved 
plan of Paris, ona seale of convenient size, with 
references to many of the most important build- 
ings and streets, together with all the Barriers 
and Boulevards. By using these references, and 
the several points which they designate, as land- 
marks, it will not be difficult to determine all 
other localities, from the descriptions of the Au- 
thor. Ep.] 
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other of a young doctor had been introduced to 
her, she said, “ You Americans must be a very 
sick people: you all seem to be physicians.” 

The Medical Schools and Hospitals of Paris are 
peculiar, in being supported wholly by the State. 
In this system we find one of the strongest causes 
for the general Socialism demanded by the So- 
cialistic party. For the Individualism, which is 
the philosophy of our actual American life, show- 
ing itself in such myriad-headed forms, is here 
displaced already in a vast degree, by the action 
of the State. Socialism, in its widest signification 
here, is but an extension of the practice of Society. 
France already feeds and clothes, out of her own 
national shops and factories, an army and navy 
of five hundred thousand men: half a million are 
thus actually provided for. It is but an extension 
of the same idea to feed and clothe the whole, 
the army, in that case, being industrial and pro- 
ductive. So, all the schools and colleges, univer- 
sities, academies of art, conservatories of music 
and theatrical declamation, schools of agriculture, 
of mechanical inventions, of law, the manufac- 
ture and sale of tobacco and salt, the payment 
of clergymen, the support of churches, the erec- 
tion and repair of cathedrals, roads, bridges, are 
all government-works. If these facts be borne in 
mind, the Socialism of Louis Blanc, in France, 
will be found at least logical. The government 
in the United States appears nowhere compara- 
tively: the government of France appears every- 
where comparatively. In this, our ramble through 
the Latin Quarter, we are made eminently sen- 
sible of this fact. 

The Faculty of Medicine has twenty-six pro- 
fessors. Their salaries are not large: the lowest 
four hundred dollars, the largest two thousand. 
Every five years there is a Dean chosen. The 
rules for study are severe. The sciolists turned 
out so rapidly in America, armed with degrees 
and privileges to tamper with human life, have 
here no place. To be a French student of 
medicine, one must pass a successful examina- 
tion his first year as “ bachelier 2s sciences: an 
ignorant physician, one not even knowing the 
rules of ordinary grammar, or polite conversa- 
tion, cannot be found in France. After several 
examinations during a four years’ study, and a 
public thesis, which cannot be written by proxy, 
for humbug is out of the question, then the 
student serves a year in an hospital, and at the 
end of that ripe period of literary and scientific 
study, the French physician has his degree. 
There are no quacks or quack medicines in France 
capable of doing injury; for the government, in 
its Socialistic affinities, protects human life. What 
a government should do, and what it should not 
do, in such cases, is the bone of contention among 
political writers. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that with the diffusive common-school edu- 
cation in America, the base being broader, the 
scientific summit becomes proportionally more 
extended. But for one, I am socialistic i as 
saying that all determined knowledge sffould 
be taught by the State; and that, from the 
abe-darian school up to the highest teachings in 
literature, science, music, painting, sculpture, mo- 
rals and gymnastics, should be taught to all ac- 
cording to their ability, and that the Rights of 
Childhood should be so far respected, that no 
parent would have the privilege of bringing up 
his child in ignorance. The superficial nature of 
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our national politics, which so absorb the atten- 
tion due to Heroism, Spiritualism, A’sthetics, and 
the Social Problem, is the chief barrier to this de- 
sired end. The mere interests of office-holders 
and seekers absorb as much time and talent, and 
more, as, if well devoted, would soon render our 
High Art proportional to our Material Industry. 
Not to digress from the schools we are consider- 
ing:—In addition to the regular professors are 
assistants. There are about three thousand me- 
dical students. The number of physicians in 
France is found insufficient, and recently some 
modifications of the law have taken place, admit- 
ting a less restricted practice. One reason that 
there are not more students of medicine is that 
the dominant spirit of France being military, 
physicians are not held in chief esteem as a pro- 
fession. “Men of family,” descendants of the 
fighting noblesse, do not become physicians; the 
brutal barbarism of aristocracy thus making war 
on the noblest of sciences, that which, of all others, 
should be affectionately commended to intelligent 
esteem. In England, it is still worse: a phy- 
sician—a pulse-feeler, &c., &c.—what a profes- 
sion for a man of birth! Such is the idea in Eng- 
land, which pretends to be civilized. “ Profes- 
sional men,” said the late Mr. Wheaton to me, 
“are, in England, the servants of the aristocracy.” 
But they do not all embrace their chains: there 
are some, and not the least eminent, that begin to 
be alive to the degradation of science, overridden 
by the rude hoof of the Norman baron. Four 
centuries ago, medical schools were established. 
A physician was, originally in the social scale 
equal to a barber. He is now higher; but, out 
of America, he has not the rank which his great 
mission entitles him to. ‘Toomuch praise cannot 
be bestowed on the rigid culture demanded of 
the student. r 

In the street, L’ Ecole de Médecine (The School 
of Medicine) is the school itself of that name. It is 
a large building, one hundred and ninety-eight 
feet long. Its library contains thirty thousand 
volumes. It is rich in appropriate museums, 
Opposite to it, is the Clinical Hospital. Here 
women attend an appropriate course, and are 
fully qualified in the work of a sage-femme. So 
instructed, they put up a sign in whatever quar- 
ter. The street of the School of Medicine is cele- 
brated as having in it the house where Marat was 
stabbed by Charlotte Corday. It is now pointed 
out, No.18. The hospitals of Paris are numerous. 
To enter them is a matter of right and not of 
charity, as they are State Institutions, even when 
they have revenues. Sisters of Charity overlook 
them. A medical friend assures me, that the 
effect of the National Institution is most happy, 
in the manner observed by the physicians towards 
the patients. Hauteur is never practised: the 
poorest sufferer now has his rights and dignity, 
which are not invaded. The same cannot be 
said of some other countries. A particular de- 
scription of the hospital cannot be given here. 
It may be added, however, to young men, that, if 
they would learn that the way of the transgressor 
is hard, they may go to the Dupuytren Museum. 
It is transcendentally horrible: worse than Dante’s 
or Milton’s infernal imaginings, There are some 
English practitioners in Paris. Foreign physi- 
cians are not allowed to practice without going 
through a course of study. The celebrated Dr. 
Ricord, at the head of one of the hospitals, is a 
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native of Baltimore. In dental surgery, two 
practitioners who are without equal, and so 
esteemed, are Americans, Messrs. Brewsters and 
Evans. This is all the contribution, I believe, we 
make to French medicine and surgery. 

In the Palace du Pantheon is the Law School. 
It has seventeen professors, and eight who are 
supplemental. A collegiate training is required 
beforehand, and then to excel, the student must 
live like a hermit, and work like a horse. To 
have the degree of Bachelor-at-law, two exami- 
nations are had at the end of the second year, in 
the Civil Code and the Institutes of Justinian, 
penal laws, criminal practice, and the codes of 
procedure. The examinations for Licentiate-at- 
law take place the third year: these are had in 
Roman law, civil and commercial codes, and ad- 
ministrative law. Doctor-at-law comes the fourth 
year, and this includes knowledge of national 
and constitutional laws. There are about three 
thousand law students. If the student can 
manage to keep body and soul together, he may 
with talent and study, get his degree; for, no 
charge is made for professors; the schools are all 
free. There are about fifteen hundred students 
of the sciences, so that the entire number of stu- 
dents in the University of Paris (which embraces 
all these schools) is about eight thousand. This 
does not seem many for so large an empire. The 
State of New York alone has over four thousand 
lawyers. 

The following is a list of the scientific and 
literary institutions of Paris, which we may look 
at particularly from time to time in the course of 
our rambles, but may not dwell longer on now, 
lest our discourse should become dry and aca- 
demic : 

The Institute of France, composed of The 
French Academy, The Academy of Inscriptions 
and Letters, The Academy of Sciences, The Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, The Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. It has two hundred and seven- 
teen Members, each receiving fifteen hundred 
francs; seven Secretaries; forty-three free Aca- 
demicians ; thirty-three Associates, and two hun- 
dred and twenty Correspondents. A member- 
ship of this great National Institution is eagerly 
sought for when a vacancy occurs. 

The Bureau of Longitude—a body charged 
with astronomical and meteorological studies and 
publications, and those connected with navigation. 
It publishes each year the Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitudes, and the Connaissance des Temps. 

The Royal Academy of Medicine, which re- 
plies to government queries respecting the public 
health. It has one hundred and thirty-nine resi- 
dent members. 

The University of France—composed of The 
Faculties, The National and The Communal Col- 
leges; The Institutions and Pensions; The Primary 
Schools. This is under the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. It has nine Members and twenty Inspec- 
tors-general. The Minister of Public Instruction 
is Grand-Master. No school of any kind can be 
established in France without the permission of 
the National Council of Public Instruction. 

The Academy of Paris has five faculties— 
Sciences, Letters, Theology, Law, Medicine. The 
first three are in the Sorbonne, near the School of 
Medicine. This venerable pile has a Library of 
some fifty thousand volumes, lecture-rooms, and 
vaiious appliances. 
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College of France:—twenty professors here 
give lectures on Science and Literature. 

The Museum of Natural History, at the Garden 
of Plants, has fifteen professors who lecture, with 
various associates, including painters of natural 
history, botany, &c. 

The Conservatory of Arts and Trades :—this is 
designed for the industrial education of work- 
men, mechanics, and manufacturers. Geometry, 
Chemistry, Physics, &c., are taught free. 

The Normal School :—It has six directors and 
twenty-seven professors. Three years’ study, 
added to a previous degree, are required. There 
are likewise five national colleges—these with 
the college at Versailles, compete for prizes each 
year, the ceremony being at the Sorbonne, and 
the highest significance and distinction being at- 
tached to it. These colleges have boarders, at 
about eleven hundred franes a year. There are 
private colleges also, which contain, some of 
them, as many as six hundred boarders. 

Special Schools founded by the government 
may be enumerated as follows: 

The Polytechnic School :—twenty-four scholar- 
ships: three hundred pupils: terms one thousand 
francs a year, pupils finding themselves likewise 
with books and uniforms. 

The National School of Roads and Bridges :— 
pupils selected from the Polytechnic School. The 
students receive a salary each of twelve hundred 
francs. ; 

School of the Staff:—here they learn the duties 
of the Statf. 

School of the Mines.—The mystery of mining 
is here taught: the pupils receiving nine hundred 
francs a year. Lectures are given likewise on 
Geology and Mineralogy. 

The Veterinary School. One near Paris, one 
at Lyons, one at Toulouse. 

The School of Chartes:—for tiie study of an- 
cient manuscripts. The best students get six 
hundred francs a year until they find places. 

The School of Oriental Languages:—ten pro- 
fessors, who lecture. 

The School of Pharmacy:—ten professors. 
Apothecaries cannot open shop until they pass 
here. 

The School of Fine Arts :—for Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture : twenty professors. There 
are annual prizes: those who take the first are 
sent to Rome and Athens. 

The Gratuitous School of Design, etc.:—to teach 
artisans drawing and architecture, with lectures 
on Geometry, &c. 

The Gratuitous School of Design for Young 
Women :—where they are instructed in the fine 
arts, as the basis of arts or manual work. 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures :— 
for the instruction of civil engineers, heads of 
manufactories, builders and teachers of the appli- 
cation of the sciences. 

The School of Commerce :—to give a commer- 
cial cation. 

The School of Commerce and the Industrial 
Arts. 

The Conservatory of Music and Declamation :— 
more than five hundred pupils, enjoying a valua- 
ble musical library (which is also open to the 
public), are here educated for the opera and thea- 
tre, and as concert singers and performers. 

Academies, kept by private persons, but under 
the National Council of Public Instruction :-—of 
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these, there are sixty for lads, and one hundred 
and sixty-seven for girls. Of Boarding Schools, 
there are two hundred and seventeen for lads, 
and one hundred and thirty-one for girls. Near 
Paris, there are many others. 

To these may be added the Primary Schools, 
upwards of one hundred in number, giving in- 
struction to pupils, from the age of six to fifteen 
years, at a total cost of over two hundred thousand 
dollars. The schoolmasters get eighteen hundred 
francs: the schoolmistresses fifteen hundred francs, 
with house-rent, or three hundred frances. (Five 
francs and six sous make an American dollar.) 
Instruction is given at nights to adults, 

Special Schools of Design :—of these, there are 
six for males, two for females. 

Infant Schools :—twenty-seven in number, edu- 
cating infants till their sixth year: pupils, six 
thousand ; expense, one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand francs. 

My statistics do not give me the actual number 
of public scholars. From the foregoing, it will be 
seen, that the government, as I said, looks after so 
much of educational provision, that it is no wonder 
that the popular mind easily slides into Socialism. 

The Schools of Art for Workmen:—the artistic 
basis given to education, in France, cannot be too 
highly praised. The Parisian workman drinks 
in Art. Hence, his vast superiority in works of 
Taste and Beauty. Other nations are but almo- 
ners of him. If we would keep at home many 
millions of dollars annually ; if we would make 
the United States what France is, in regard to 
Art, and the productions of manufactures based on 
Art, or the Fine Arts, we would establish, in each 
of our principal cities, a great School of Design—of 
drawing, painting, sculpture, and the application of 
chemistry to the Arts, and give gratuitous instruc- 
tion to our workingmen and workingwomen. In 
a few years we should reap a harvest of beauty 
and profit. ‘Then, our contributions to the World’s 
Fair, at London, would not be treated like a good- 
hearted homely woman is, who finds herself at a 
party composed of superb beauties. Let it not be 
said we have not the money. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars are spent on foreign mis- 
sions, by a single sect: about one hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars are given to a Magdalen 
society. Such sums, as one hundred thousand or 
two hundred thousand dollars, are constantly given 
to narrow, transient objects. But here is a great 
object: the worship of the Beautiful: the Pyra- 
midal glory of Art: the national renown, and 
profits, and progress, all involved in such Institu- 
tions of Art for Workmen. 

The student, in Paris, is necessarily a politician. 
His readings, formerly, were exclusively classi- 
cal. Now, they are mixed : medieval and actual. 
The coterie of Madame Roland consisted of Greeks 
and Romans. Camille Desmoulins always illus- 
trated from classic times: so Robespierre: so 
Vergnaud : so all of them. David painted like a 
contemporary of Brutus. The fétes were those 
of two thousand years past. It was all a resur- 
rection. “The Goddess of Nature” shocks us: 
it was a mere Greek allegory :—it did not shock 
the Parisians; it was copied from the ceilings of 
the Louvre. When conciérges and truckwomen 
called their children from Lempriere’s Dictionary ; 
when Rollin was read in refectories, and meat 
was washed down with helicon water, the Revo- 
lution was, necessarily, classic and bloody. For, 








what was Antiquity, but fierce patriotism, the 
fasces, the axe, the crucifix,—war, conquest. 
Half a century since, the French student so turned 
his head on antiquity. He lived in the nest of 
the Roman Eagle. Time has pushed him off, 
and he now flutters in a new atmosphere. The 
student laughs and jokes. His amours are in the 
print shops. How law is studied at Paris!— 
Students and their mistresses in rollicking gaiety, 
are exhibited in the print shops; and kindred 
illustrations. A favourite haunt of the students 
is the litthe Luxembourg theatre. The young 
men there say, and do, pretty much what they 
choose.—So, the girls. The police are discreet; 
they see and hear as little as possible. It is 
better to allow the surplus enthusiasm to escape 
that way, than keep it pent up for émeutes. Bad 
acting is never allowed in Paris; and, though 
little as is paid for a ticket to the Bobino,—so the 
theatre is nicknamed,—the acting is good. There 
isa lachrymose act presented ;—a scene de mouchoir 
—pocket-handkerchiefs are out, and the wives of 
the neighbouring shopkeepers are beginning to 
snifile:—a student is merrily inclined; so, in 
spite of the sentiment, he turns round towards the 
boxes, and begins to make mouths and giggle, 
and soon puts the boxes “on a roar,” to the great 
discomfiture of the actors. Does the police put 
him out? No! This seems one of the privileges 
of a bachelier 2s sciences. Four students, in the 
orchestra-boxes, now commence a jocular quar- 
tet. When they are through, others, in the gal- 
lery, throw down sous, in mock payment of their 
music. On certain occasions, the student, him- 
self, is sentimental. Anniversary days, like the 
24th of February, call him out. Mustering a troop 
of a thousand strong, each armed with a crown 
of immortelles,—yellow flowers, solidly wreathed,— 
the students go to the Column of July, which is 
built on the site of the Bastile, and throw their 
pious offerings at the base. Of these offerings, it 
is stated, one hundred and fifty thousand were 
made last February. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori—when such gentle recollections hover 
over the patriotic dust. 

When Revolutions are made in Paris, the 
student takes a fair part in them. The pale 
cheek lights up. History, country,—all are cen- 
tred in that single visage, blanched over with the 


knowledge of codes and pandects. What, though- 


its starvation economics, its two sous of bread 
and four of beef soup, its ninth story, its fireless 
garret, all have written Poverty on it,—that face 
is rich with Humanity, with Dignity, with Apos- 
tolic Fervour. The rappel has beaten. They 
are at it at last. The magical Marsellaise,—the 
Hell of Song,—burning out pity and fear in com- 
mon flames,—that resounds! Mes fréres, no more 
study! Down rushes the pale face. The gun is 
seized. Ragged blouses instinctively turn to such 
a leader. The barricade is thrown up. Now 
each man, with his teeth set, waits the charge. 
On come the troops. They fall, like autumnal 
pigeons before the Western rifle. The barricade 
must be stormed.—It is stormed. But the pale- 
faced lad has died at his post—Where is he 
now? He sleeps under the Column of July. 
Stranger, look reverently on. For, unless the Co- 
lumn, “ like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies,” that 
youth died for thee. He sacrificed ripe know- 
ledge, and an illustrious future, for liberty,—for 
mankind, 
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. The Arch of Triumph. 


Elysian Fields. 

Place de la Concorde. 
Tuileries Garden. 
Tuileries Palace, 

. Louvre Palace. 

H. Hotel de Ville. 

I. Porte St. Denis. 

J. Porte St. Martin. 

K. Elysée Bourbon. 


QS Onp 


Round point (in the Champs Elysées). 


L. Church of the Madeleine. 
M.M.M.M. Abattoirs. 

O. Chamber of Deputies. 

P.p. Invalides and Esplanade, 

Q. Champ de Mars. 

R. Ecole Militaire. 

S. Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

T. Notre Dame. 

U. Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
V. Observatory. 
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W. Pantheon. 

Garden of Plants. 

. Wine Market. 

Column of Napoleon, in the Place Vendome. 


. Column of July, in the Place Bastille. 
. Church of St. Sulpice. 

. Palais Nationale (Royale). 

. Hospice de la Salpétriére. 

. Conservatoire des Arts et Métieres. 

. The Temple. 

. Bibliotheque Royale. 
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H. Imprimerie Royale. * 
I. Marché des Innocents. ay 
J. The Mint. Bra 
K. Halle au Ble. 

L. Musée d'Artillerie. 

M. Comic Opera. 

. French Opera. 

. Italian Opera. 

. Palais du Quai d'Orsay. 

. Palais de l'Institut. 

. St. Germain des Prés. 

Hotel-Dieu. iz 
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T. Hopital de la Charité (Rue Jacob). 


U. Royal Tobacco Warehouse. 
V. Pere la Chaise Cemetery. 
W. St. Germain | Auxerrois. 
X. The Bourse. 


Y. The Prison of the Bicétre. 


BRIDGES. 
No. 
1. Pont d’Jena. 
2. “ des Invalides. 
3. “ de la Concorde. 
4. “ Royale. 
5. “ des Sts. Peres. 
6. “ des Arts. 
“ Neuf. 


North Channel. 
8. Pont au Change. 
9, “ Notre Dame. 
10. “ d’Arcole. 
11. “ Louis Philippe. 
12. “™ de la Cité. 
13. “ Marie. 
14. “ Damiesse. 
South Channel. 
15. St. Michel. 
16. Petit Pont. 
17. Pont l’Archevéché. 
18. “ dela Tournelle. 
19. “ de Constantine. 
Main Channel. 
20. Pont Austerlitz. 
21. “ de Bercy. 


BARRIERS. 
22. Barrier de Neuilly. 
23. “ de Route. 
24, “ de Monceaux. 
25. “ de Clichy. 
26, “« Blanche. 
97. “ Montmartre. 
28. “ des Martyrs. 
29, “ Rochechouart. 
30. “«  Poissonniere. 
31. " St. Denis. 
32. “ des Vertus. 
33. “« de la Villette. 
34, “ de Pantin. 
35. “ du Combat. 
36. “ de la Chopinette. 
37. « de Belleville. 
38. “ de Rampaneau. 
39. “ de Trois Couronnes. 
AO. “ de Menilmontant. 
41. “ des Amandiers. 
42, % d’Aunay. 
43. sc de Fontarabie. 
44, “ de Montreuil. 
45. “ de Vincennes. 
46, “ de St. Maude. 
47. % de Picpus. 
48. “ de Reuilly. 
AY, “ de Charenton. 
50. “ de Bercy. 
51. “ de le Rapée. 
52. “ de la Gare. 
53. “ d’Ivry. 
54. “«  d'ltalie. 
55. “ de la Santé. 
56. « d’Arcueil. 
57. “ d@’Enfer. 
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58. Barrier du Mt. Parnasse. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62, 
63. 
64, 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68, 


69 
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“« du Maine. 

“« des Fourneaux. 
“ de Vaugirard, 

“« de Sévres. 

“ de Paillassons. 

“ de l’Ecole Militaire. 
“ de Grenelle. 

“ de Passy. 

“ de Franklin. 

“ de Longchamps. 
BOULEVARDS. 


. Boulevard des Capucins. 
70. : 
71. 
72. 
73. 
7A. 
75, 
76. 
vy Se 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


6“ des Italiens. 


“ Montmartre. 
Poissonniére. 
* Nouvelle. 

« St. Denis. 

e St. Martin. 

“ du Temple. 

“ St. Antoine. 

“ Bourdon. 


“ de | H6pital. 
Mont Parnasse. 
des Invalides. 


. The River Seine. 
. Quai de la Conférence. 


du Tuileries. 

du Louvre. 

de l’Ecole. 

de Gevres. 
Pelletier. 

de Hotel de Ville. 
des Ormes. 

St. Paul. 

de la Rapée. 

d’ Austerlitz. 

St. Bernard. 

de la Tournelle. 
St. Michel. 

des Grand Augustins. 
Conty. 

Voltaire. 


d'Orsay. 


STREETS. 


. Rue Rivoli. 
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84, * 
85. “ 
_— * 
87, « 
gs, « 
89. « 
90, 
91. “ 
92. « 
so * 
94, « 
95. “ 
— * 
7. * 
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100. * 
101 
102. * 
103, “ 
104, -* 
105. “ 
106, “ 
107. “ 
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114, * 
115. “ 
116. “ 
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218, « 
119, “ 
120. « 
i, * 
122. « 
123. “ 


St. Honoré. 

de la Paix. 

Neuve du Petit Champs. 
Richelieu. 

Vivienne. 

de la Chaussée d’Antin. 
St. Denis. 

St. Martin. 

Rambuteau. 

du Temple. 

St. Antoine. 

du Mouffetard. 

Notre Dame de Victoire. 
de Vaugirard. 

de Seine. 

de l’Ecole de Médecine. 
de St. Péres. 

Jacob. 

St. Dominique. 

de Sévres. 

du Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Montmartre. 
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SLACK JACK. 
A TALE OF TERRAPIN VALLEY. 


BY P. HAMILTON my#kRs. 
CHAPTER I. 


Never did Hoosier tread the “ rolling prairies” 
of flowery Indiana, er skim the scarcely more 
undulating waves of its bordering lake, more 
genial in feeling, more noble of heart, than Jack 
Havens, the coarse and almost clownly squatter 
of Terrapin Valley. His broad red face always 
gleamed with good nature; his wide mouth 
laughed over large, irregular, but strong and white 
teeth, while his soft gray eye, bright and spark- 
ling, diffused a light over his countenance that 
rendered him at times almost handsome. Strong 
as an OX, active as a roe, stoutish, square-shoul- 
dered, with feet and fists of decidedly formidable 
dimensions, and a waist with no wasp-like affini- 
ties, such was Jack, the generous, gentle, child- 
like farmer of Indiana. 

His humble home was one of the happiest and 
most cheerful of places, and whether poverty 
pinched or plenty smiled at his hearth and table, 
he received his blessings gratefully, and his re- 
verses without grumbling; and rejoiced that he 
was permitted to provide by his strong arm for 
the kind wife, the one sprightly daughter of six 
summers, and the toddling boy of two, who, cling- 
ing to his stalwart frame, looked like a Cupid in 
the arms of Vulcan. 

Jack had seen better days, in a worldly point 
of view, than those which dawned upon him in 
the Valley of Terrapins, and he hoped to see 
them again; but his best efforts for success in 
life, for several years preceding the time at which 
he is introduced to the reader,—smiling, and 
hoping for your better acquaintance,—had put 
him forward only after the fashion that the squir- 
rel progresses in his whirling cage, or the steed 
on the revolving wheel. He toiled, indeed, man- 
fully on the steep ascent of fortune; but like 
Raoul’s magic ladder, its successive slopes still 
descended beneath his active feet, and left him 
ever at the same point of elevation. 

His wife, like himself, kind and confiding, did 
not reproach him with want of success, nor tell 
him that he was a bad manager, or that he was 
unlike other men in his ability to get forward ; 
yet with his generous, self-accusing nature, he 
could not help, at times, suspecting himself, with- 
out the aid of such taunts, of being a little shift- 
less. It was in this spirit that he had bestowed 
upon himself the undeserved title of “ Slack Jack,” 
which more, perhaps, for a certain kind of euphony 
attaching to it than for any other cause, was often 
applied to him by his neighbours; for all ad- 
mitted that Jack Havens was a pattern of industry. 
He worked hard upon his quarter-section of go- 
vernment land, in which he owned only a squat- 
ter’s possession and. pre-emption right, and if there 
was no market for his surplus products, and no 
circulating medium in all his region better than 
the bills of “ Wild-Cat Banks,” (unexceptionable 
blotting-paper they were,) what could the poor 
fellow do? 

He might, perhaps, have sought some more 
favourable locality ; but he neither knew where 
to go nor had the means to remove, and fearing to 


risk his little competence, and to face utter indi- 
gence, he resolved to cling to his little farm as 
long as Government remained quietly at home, 
and did not come knocking at his door for the 
fearful sum of ten shillings upon each of his 
eighty acres of land, with which to replenish its 
exhausted treasury. When that time should come, 
Jack felt that he must go; for he could conscien- 
tiously say that, during the six years of his resi- 
dence in Indiana, he had never seen, in the 
aggregate, so large a sum of money, and he some- 
times wondered at the vastness of Uncle Sam’s 
exchequer, which could get along for so many 
years without this portion of its dues, 

Living almost exclusively upon the actual pro- 
duce of his land, and indulging in only the few 
luxuries which a system of barter among his 
neighbours, and with one distant “ storekeeper,” 
enabled him at times to obtain, Jack often thought 
regretfully of one remarkable, but now useless, 
talent which he possessed, which might, under 
more favouring circumstances, have gone far to- 
ward alleviating his condition. He was a most 
unerring marksman, and he lived in a region 
which abounded in game of every variety; but 
he had no gun of any description, and no means 
with which to procure one. 

For years he had vainly regretted this depri- 
vation without hope of relief. The wild deer 
passed him fearlessly on the hills, the beasts of 
prey howled around his cabin at night; flocks of 
migrating turkeys and pigeons darkened his roof 
with their shadows as they passed, like a cloud, 
through the air, and the saucy woodcock and the 


venturous plover would sit swinging upon the . 


long sedge-grass of the prairies, within a stone’s 
throw of his door, singing, tauntingly, of their 
freedom. The very partridges, shyest of birds, 
scarcely ceased to drum at his approach, and 
their young (the “ infant drummers” of the forest) 
refused to skulk from his presence, until his feet 
were well-nigh upon them. True, like some of 
his equally indigent neighbours, he sometimes 
took by snare a few wild-fowl, but this was 
scarcely remunerating labour ; besides, it was, ac- 
cording to his notions, taking an unmanly ad- 
vantage of the poor witless birds. He did not 
think it a proper exercise of man’s noble faculty 
of reason to devise stratagems to outwit and lure 
any portion of the brute creation to their ruin. 
What he took, he would take by the strong arm 
when necessity required, and he thought if he 
only possessed the means of procuring the larger 
game, the whole feathered and finny world might 
go at liberty for him. 

In earlier days, when he resided in Western 
New York, he had owned a rifle of surpassing 
qualities, and which became so famous in his 
hands that it was excluded, by public notice, from 
being used in those holiday shooting-matches 
where hapless geese and turkeys, tied to a stake, 
were at once the mark of the sportsman and the 
prize of success. Jack entered the lists with a 
commoner weapon, and flooring three fat gobblers 
in as many shots, walked off in triumph with his 
birds, but only to find himself, like his gun, pro- 
scribed from future participation in the sports. 
These were some of the attendant evils of great- 
ness; but what cared Jack as long as the wealth 
of the forests was open before him, and while 
from the flying flocks of wild and ownerless tur- 





keys he could select the advanced leader, and 
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bring him fluttering to the ground, imposing upon 
the migrating army the necessity of calling some 
lieutenant to the van ! 

But these days, alas, were past. His gun, long 
years agone, had been sold for debt; yet in dreams 
he often grasped it again, and, half awakened by 
the midnight howl of wolf or panther, he clutched 

vainly the void air, seeking to do execution upon 
his foes, and then turned wearily upon his couch, 
sighing at the remembrance of his bereavement 
and imbecility. Sometimes in these visions he 
knew that his loved rifle had returned. He had 
dreamed it before; but now it was reality. He 
felt the old familiar stock and barrel, and fingered 
the well-known lock, and clung to it with a ner- 
vous grasp, determined that no returning wake- 
fulness should withdraw it from his hold, yet 
awoke with empty hands, and an aching heart. 

Twenty miles distant from the squatter’s cabin 
was a small village,—a very metropolis it seemed 
to the isolated farmer,—and in it resided a cousin 
of Mrs. Havens, a blacksmith by trade, who had 
once visited them, and whom they had entertained 
with the most cordial hospitality. The good wife, 
who sympathized fully in all her husband’s cares 
and hopes, had often revolved in her mind some 
scheme for his relief, and her thoughts as often 
turned to her cousin Sam, as the possible source 
of assistance. She thought, perhaps, he might 
even make a gun for them, which, if none of the 
best, would still be of essential service. Jack 
laughed at the scheme as quite preposterous, and 
then, sorry to have abashed his kind wife, ad- 
mitted that it was not altogether absurd,—that it 
was quite possible, and might even be probable, 
and concluded by consenting to visit their relation, 
and see what could be done. 

The ox-team was accordingly rigged up, a box 
was fitted upon the old cart, some bags of grain 
were thrown in as a present for their cousin, and 
the whole family, four in number, proceeded to 
town. They met with a cordial reception ; but 
their childlike hopes were speedily blasted by 
Sam’s prompt disavowal of any knowledge of the 
gunsmith’s art. 

“T cannot make a rifle for you,” he said to the 
disheartened farmer; “but I can show you the 
most perfect one in the whole State of Ingeanny.” 

This was at least some consolation to Jack, al- 
though of rather a tantalizing nature, and he 
begged that he might at least have the pleasure 
of seeing and handling the weapon in question. 

“It belongs to Doctor Price, a Chautauquer,” 
replied the blacksmith, “and he says there warn’t 
anything like it in all New York State. He took 
it for debt, and he says he’s often and often wished 
he’d let the poor fellow keep it that knew how 
to use it, for he scarcely knows the breech from 
the muzzle.” 

Jack turned pale, and looked speechlessly at 
his equally astonished wife. 

“ Jest say that over again,” he said, at length; 
“I'm a little giddy-like with the ride. Dr. Price 
—took it for debt—of a poor fellow—and said,— 
what was it he said 2” 

Sam repeated his information. 

“And you ain’t making fun of me?” said the 
squatter, with increasing excitement; “ Dr. Price 
from Chautauque County, in New York State, 
really lives here, and really said that?” 

“Sartain,” said Sam, with amazement at the 
other's emotion. 
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“A short, handsome, red-cheeked man, with 
black hair and whiskers, and black eyes?” 

oe 

“ That’s him,—this is me,—and that’s my gun!” 
shouted Jack; ““my old Plumper, that I'd give 
more to see,—jest to see and towch—than I would 
to see any living human in all New York State. 
He won't give it to me, of course; 1 know better 
than that; but he will let me handle it once 
more, and that will be something to remember 
for years.” 

The friends hastened to the residence of the 
Doctor, who readily recognised and cordially 
greeted the squatter, made many kind inquiries 
after his family, his situation in the world, and 
prospects, and scarcely giving him a chance to 
reply, added, 

“Do you remember an old gun that you used 
to own in ville ?” 

“Remember it!” said the squatter, amazedly, 
and wondering whether the Doctor ever inquired 
of a patient, after taking off his right arm, if he 
remembered the operation. 

“Yes,”’: continued the voluble physician; “a 
heavy old gun—a rifle, I believe, they call it. 
Constable Clapp seized and sold it without my 
knowledge, and it was bid off for me, and sent to 
me, with the assurance that you would redeem 
it, and that you were well able to do so.” 

“ Doctor, 1 warn’t worth one—” 

“T know it, and ain’t now, I presume; I did 
not know it then, Jack, or 1 should never have 
kept the gun; I did keep it, however, and brought 
it along with me here, expecting to shoot buffa- 
loes with it, but it was a heavy weight in my 
hands, and heavier on my conscience, and 
now—” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, breathlessly. 

“Tt ain't worth a stiver to me.” 

“ No,” said Jack, gaspingly. 

“Tt stands up in the garret—” 

“ Yes.” 

“ All rust ;” 

“ Poor thing!” 

“ And without a flint.” 

* Yes,” 

“ And if you'll only just take it back,” said the 
Doctor, clapping the farmer on the shoulder,“ you 
shall be welcomer to it than to anything you ever 
had yet.” 

“ Doctor, I have no money—” 

“Tut! tut! I know that; but if you are unwil- 
ling to take it entirely as a gift, you may bring me 
a haunch of venison for it some time when you 
are coming this way; I shall know what to do 
with that ; but, as for this rifle, it is mere lumber 
to me.” 

“Doctor,” said Jack, with ill-concealed emo- 
tion, “I'll bring you two fat bucks a year, as long 
as I live—blast my bones if I don’t!” 

The rifle was brought down, and the squatter 
seized it eagerly, and embraced it as if it had 
been a child; he wiped tenderly the dust from 
breech and lock, drew and replaced the ramrod 
several times, set and pulled the trigger as often, 
and seemed quite unable to take either his eyes 
or his hands off the beloved weapon. 

“Tt's old Plumper, sure enough!” he said, at 
length. “I really believe it knows me, and 
would laugh outright, if it wasn’t for the cobwebs 
in its muzzle. Good-bye, Doctor! I must go and 
tell Molly this; good-bye! we won't forget you— 
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Plumper and [ won't; you shall hear from us 
often.” 

There are but few other details of Jack’s visit 
to Mapleville, the narration of which would be 
pertinent to the present story. He spent several 
days with his friend the blacksmith, devoting 


with powder, lead, flints, and a bullet-mould, he 
set out, on the fourth day, for home, accompanied 
by his rejoicing family. More than once, on his 
homeward way, were his obedient oxen brought 
to a stand, while, from his cart, the whizzing 
bullet sped to some distant tree-top, tumbling, 
from his far height, the chattering squirrel, the 


oh, how Jack regretted the disloyal deed !—slay- 
ing a monarch eagle on his throne of oak. 

From this period, a new era dawned upon the 
squatter’s life. His table was always abundantly 


brisk trade with the small merchant at the “ Four 
Corners,” by supplying his store with venison and 
wild-fowl, as well as with deer-skins, and peltry 
of various kinds, and sometimes with useful arti- 
cles manufactured from these materials by his in- 
genious wife, and his little daughter Lizzy. True, 
he did not receive the best of price for his wares, 
but, as he always took payment in money, he 
gradually acquired what to him was no inconsi- 
derable hoard. His reputation as a hunter be- 
came famous through all his region of country, 


| 
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reluctantly to retrace his steps, when he heard a 
slight rushing sound in the distance; and, on 
looking behind him, he saw a herd of six or 
seven, led by an enormous stag, bounding along 


| the plain, just on the edge of a forest which he had 
_ but a few moments before entered. He instantly 
much of his time to cleaning, polishing, and ad- | 
miring his gun; and, having provided himself | 


turned in pursuit, keeping within the shelter of 
the woods, in order to remain unobserved, and 
not doubting that he should soon attain such a 
proximity to the game as would render a shot 
effectual. 

For several miles he ran along, “ over brake, 
bush, and brier,” without any perceptible gain 
upon the flying herd, which now and then 


_ paused for a few moments, as if to tantalize their 
plump pigeon, or predatory hawk, and once— | 





and marksmen came from a distance to behold | 


some of the remarkable feats of skill which he 
and Plumper were able to perform. Rumour 
said, that he could pierce with a single bullet 
two apples, thrown at different moments into the 
air, seizing the instant to fire when the one ascend- 
ing and the other falling, both were at the same 
point of elevation : and, whatever may have been 
the truth of this report, it could only be of an ex- 
traordinary marksman that such a story could 
have obtained currency. 

The hunter did not forget his friend the physi- 
cian. ‘Twice a year the largest and fattest of 
bucks, carefully dressed, but with all his pride of 
antlers on, was forwarded by some obliging 
neighbour to Mapleville, and deposited at the 
door of the astonished Doctor, who had little 
dreamed of so rich a requital for his generosity. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was on a fine, mild day, in the spring of 
1832, when the semi-annual present was again 
nearly due, that Jack started early from home, 
with the especial purpose of procuring a choice 
specimen of game for his friend and patron; for, 
in the warmth of his gratitude, he tried, at each 
succeeding season, to eclipse, if possible, all his 
former offerings. Within a few hours, he passed 
within view of several grazing herds, which he 
did not seek to approach ; for, although very good 
game, they were all “in the roll of common 
deer,” and they now had no value in his eyes. 

The sun was nearly at «meridian, when he 
found himself half-a-dozen miles from home, in a 
wild desert-like region, without having accom- 
plished his object, and with little apparent pros- 
pect of success. He had even started slowly and 





pursuer, and then again darted fleetly away. De- 
spairing of success, in this mode, he resolved to 
try the open plain, where there were no impedi- 
ments to his progress, and where, by keeping just 


| on the margin of the woods, the shadows might 
supplied with choice provisions, and he drove a | 


still shield him from view. This mode seemed 
to promise a better result, for he now perceptibly 
gained upon the fugitives; but, while pausing to 
regain breath, he discovered, very much to his 
amusement, that he was not alone on the chase. 
A huge bear was trotting heavily in his very path, 
about sixty rods behind him; and, as Jack knew 
very well that these animals-are famous deer- 
hunters, overcoming their light-footed prey rather 
by length of wind and perseverance than by fleet- 
ness, he was not surprised at the sight, and he 
thought it highly probable that, in the present in- 
stance, Bruin might prove the more successful 
hunter of the two. 

Resuming the chase, he followed it up for 
another mile, with so much ardour as to quite for- 
get his follower; and, when he next looked back, 
for the purpose of taking some note of his route, 
he was astonished to see that the patient animal 
was still in his path, and had fallen but little be- 
hind his former relative position. The deer, in 
short, had distanced him rather more than he had 
outstripped the bear, and he began to grow tired 
of the chase, and to think of relinquishing the 
course to his rival, who doubtless had more spare 
time than himself, and was probably not going so 
far out of his way. An additional quarter of an 
hour spent in running confirmed him in this reso- 
lution, and, firing an experimental but futile shot 
towards the game, which was more than half 
a mile distant, he turned wearily into the 
woods, and seeking his nearest route homeward, 
took a diagonal direction across the belt of forest, 
in a path diverging at a considerable angle from 
that by which he had come. 

Although vexed by his failure, he felt no dispo- 
sition to wreak his wrath on the unoffending bear, 
which he looked upon as a poor, patient, plodding 
animal, toiling faithfully for its supper, and which 
it would be mere wantonness then to destroy; 
for he was far too much fatigued to think of lading 
himself with any portion of the body. Perhaps, 
too, he felt something of the sympathy which the 
Indians entertain towards these animals, who re- 
gard them as their fellow-hunters, and either re- 
fuse to shoot them at all, or, when impelled by 
want to do so, gravely beg pardon of the carcasses 
for the liberty which they have taken. 

When Jack had proceeded a few rods into the 
woods, he sat down on a log to take a few minute’s 
rest, and looked with some curiosity to see what 


, kind of time Bruin was making, and whether the 
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withdrawal of his competitor from the course had 
caused him to quicken his speed. Can it be pos- 
sible, thought he, that the sagacious beast has 
been coolly calculating all this time on the failure 
of my wind, and making sure that I must aban- 
don the sport to him? While he revolved philo- 
sophically this question, a sound of crackling 
twigs caught his ear, and on looking up, he saw 
that the bear had also entered the forest at a 
point about a hundred yards distant from him, 
and was progressing at a decidedly accelerated 
motion, and in a direction certainly not confined 
to the edge of the woods. 

The deer, then, thought Jack, must have taken 
to the forest; and, standing upon the log, he looked 
some moments in the opposite direction, until he 
plainly discovered the topping antlers of the stag 
in the far distance, but still, as before, on the open 
plain. He was now quite at a loss to account for 
the movements of Bruin, toward whom he again 
turned, and who had by this time materially 
lessened the distance between himself and the 
hunter. He gazed wonderingly some moments 
as the animal rapidly approached, and then, for 
the first time, the thought struck him that the 
bear might possibly be in pursuit of hum. 

The idea seemed, indeed, too preposterous to 
be entertained, and the hunter actually laughed 
at the thought; for he scarcely knew the emotion 
of fear, and it seemed really absurd that he and 
Plumper should be attacked by a wild beast. 
But at this moment he remembered that he had 
not reloaded his gun since discharging it at the 
deer, and he now discovered, as his assailant ap- 
proached nigher (Jack still unmoving), that he 
was of the species known as the grizzly bear,— 
the ursus horribilis of naturalists—and the most 
ferocious of American animals; nor could there 
longer be a doubt of his hostile intentions. 

When this became a certainty, the beast had 
approached too near to leave time for reloading 
the rifle; his fierce eyes were flashing within 
fifty feet of the hunter, who still stood his ground 
hesitatingly, then stepped reluctantly backward 
a few paces, and finally, with a sense of shame 
which he had never before experienced, turned 
and ran. 

Jack felt but little fear ;—mortification was his 
dominant emotion; and he ran but a little way 
before he stopped and brandished his gun me- 
nacingly, to see if be could not frighten his pur- 
suer off; but as the monster took no notice of the 
threat, and still came on with unabated speed, he 
looked on every side to make sure that no eye 
beheld him, and then again turned and ran. He 
knew well that he could outrun the bear for any 
short period of time; but that he could do so all 
the seven long miles that intervened between 
him and any human habitation was highly im- 
probable. Bruin, he knew, would never flag. 
He had already chased him (unconsciously on 
Jack’s part) for six miles, and was apparently 
quite prepared to do so as much further, at the 
same uniform rate. He was evidently wound 
up to run all day, and with nearly the monotony 
of a piece of mechanism. ‘The animal, indeed, 
gave no signs of weariness, while Jack was pant- 
ing with fatigue, and felt his strength momen- 
tarily diminishing. He began to be impressed 
with the painful certainty that he could not long 
maintain his flight, that he would be compelled 
soon to stop by exhaustion, and in a condition 








that would give him but a slight chance in a 
struggle with his fearful antagonist. Something 
must evidently be done. He gained a little more 
advance, and picking up some heavy stones, he 
turned courageously toward his pursuer, and 
shouting loudly, threw the missiles with all his 
force, and with a well-directed aim; yet the un- 
heeding animal only shook his head slightly as 
the stones successively struck it, and still came 
steadily forward. 

The hunter’s fears now greatly increased: it 
was evident that his imperturbable foe was not to 
be daunted nor turned aside from his cool deter- 
mination to make a meal of his unfortunate body ; 
and Jack’s hair fairly rose at the thought that 
such a result was no longer improbable. He 
knew, indeed, if it came to a grapple that he 
could make good fight with his knife, and that he 
could probably even mortally wound his adver- 
sary, but not without the most imminent peril to 
himself; for a single embrace of the monster, 
or one only blow from his enormous paw, might 
so far cripple him as to render his return home 
impossible; and what relief or assistance could he 
expect within the depths of such a wilderness? 
To linger, maimed and helpless, in the forest, and 
die at length from starvation, would be even worse 
than a more speedy end. He thought of ascend- 
ing a tree; but the bear he knew could climb 
like a cat, and would probably have him by the 
heels before he could gain the first bough. 

One only other recourse suggested itself to the 
fugitive, and it was, perhaps, not remarkable that, 
in his perturbation, he had not sooner thought of 
it. He might possibly, by throwing all his re- 
maining strength into a few minutes of powerful 
exertion, gain a sufficient advance of his pursuer 
to have time for loading his gun before the latter 
could overtake him. This plan no sooner crossed 
his mind than he proceeded to put it in execution, 
He darted forward with fresh vigour, and, suc- 
ceeding in placing a few additional rods between 
himself and his enemy, he opened his flask, and 
with hasty and trembling hands poured a charge 
of powder into his gun; but the hot breath of the 
beast was upon him before he had closed the 
flask, and he was compelled again to fly. 

Holding his gun upright, that he might not spill 
its precious contents, he leaped courageously on- 
wards; but his quick-coming breath and fast- 
hammering heart, told him that such exertions 
could not be much further prolonged. The slower 
and far more difficult task remained to be per- 
formed of putting in the tight-fitting bullet, and 
ramming it down the fluted barrel, and then of 
priming his weapon, and perhaps even of pick- 
ing the uncertain flint; for the great invention of 
percussion locks was yet unknown in the Far 
West. It was only by several successive stages 
that he could hope to complete this labour; and 
even after a few blows with his ramrod upon the 
slow-moving ball, he was obliged to desist and 
run. Once the bounding rod flew backward from 
his hand, and, with the energy of desperation, he 
sprang after it, snatching it from between the 
very paws of the bear. Its loss would, of course, 
have been utterly remediless, 

But after many trials, the bullet was at length 
rammed home, and Jack felt new strength per- 
vade his exhausted frame, as he returned the rod 
to its socket. The priming alone remained to be 
done, and there was yet another race required 
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for this, and when completed, as it finally was, 
the savage animal was again close on the heels 
of the hunter, shaking the ground with his heavy 
tread, while his strong surging breath sounded 
like the fitful sighing of an autumnal gale through 
the forest. There was no time to aim and fire; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether Jack could have hit 
so near a mark, and he started, as he hoped, for 
the last time, to run. 

He now felt comparatively secure, and he de- 
termined to get a good offing, that he might have 
time for a fair and deliberate aim; but scarcely 
had he started,—for they were at that moment 
descending a slight declivity into a sort of ravine, 
where the forest was darker and more dense,— 
when his foot caught in some unnoticed ground- 
vines, and he fell heavily to the earth. Entirely 
prostrated, and partly stunned, stretched at full 
length on the ground, with his face downward, 
separated from his gun, which had been thrown 
from his hands by the violence of the fall, there 
seemed no longer a hope for the hunter. The 
monster was not a dozen yards behind him, and 
before he could form a resolve of any kind, the 
rushing beast descended upon him like an ava- 
lanche. His broad shoulders sank beneath the 
fearful weight, but rose again elastic, as the ani- 
mal, either not seeing his intended prey, or unable 
to check so suddenly his downward speed, passed 
entirely over his body, and continued to descend 
the hill. Jack now sprang to his feet, recovered 
his gun, and brought the fatal tube to bear upon 
his foe, just as the latter was turning to meet him. 
He fired; but trembling with such unparalleled 
excitement, only lodged his bullet in the jaws of 
his antagonist; yet fortunately the flash and re- 
port of the weapon, together with the pain of the 
wound, effectually frightened the animal, and 
caused him, in turn, to flee. 

The hunter now hastily reloaded his gun, and 
himself became the pursuer. He ran rapidly 
down the ravine, intent on his fell purpose, and 
never doubting that within two minutes he should 
behold his slaughtered foe at his feet; but great 
was his disappointment at not being able to dis- 
cover the bear in any direction, notwithstanding 
there certainly had not been time for it to get out 
of his sight by running directly forward. He 
looked long and narrowly ; nota tree esé¢aped his 
scrutiny, but nowhere was any portion of that 
huge frame visible, which had so lately inspired 
him with terror. 

“ Well, old fellow,” he exclaimed at length, in 
soliloquy, “ you are somewhere in these diggin’s, 
that’s sartain; and pretty badly marked too, | 
reckon, else you wouldn't be so shy. Plumper 
and [ ain't in no hurry; indeed we want to rest, 
and then we'll look you up. You’ve been pretty pa- 
tient a'ter us, you have; and now we'll return the 
compliment.” 

So saying, Jack threw himself upon the ground, 
at the foot of a large tree, and with the reckless- 
ness of his nature, soon yielded to the influences 
of his great fatigue, and dropped asleep. 


CHAPTER III, 


It was a pleasant spot, and a pleasant hour for 
repose. The turf was green upon which he lay, 
the breeze was balmy around him, the thick 
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foliage sheltered him from the sun, the sound of 
chirping birds and humming bees was in the air, 
and an adjacent brook rattling merrily along its 
pebbled path, added its monotonous melody to 
the wild music which fell upon his ear. 

The hunter slept long and soundly, forgetful of 
his watch, and little thinking that he, himself, was 
the object of close and unceasing vigils. The 
tree at the base of which he lay, was one of 
those very large old oaks, which abound in what 
are called the “oak openings” of the West, which, 
retaining a most healthful and vigorous exterior, 
and a fine bushy top, was still far from being 
sound at heart. Thirty feet above the ground, 
and just under the lowest bough, was a large 
opening in the trunk, and the cavity into which it 
led extended downward, though with greatly di- 
minished diameter, nearly to the ground. The 
wounded bear had sought this shelter, and, for a 
while, remained a perfectly quiet tenant of his 
new abode, fully satisfied with being undisturbed ; 
but when a considerable time had passed with- 
out any hostile demonstrations, he ventured to 
bring his black muzzle to the aperture, and 
look warily about him. When he discovered 
the prostrate form of the hunter, he, no doubt, 
gazed long and dubiously upon him, before ven- 
turing upon the course which he adopted, which 
was to emerge cautiously from his retreat, and 
begin to descend the tree, in the awkward man- 
ner in which alone his race can climb down- 
wards, that is to say, with his hind-quarters 
foremost. 

Slowly and silently he came; and still Jack 
slept and snored. He dreamed of his peaceful 
home and its lovely inmates; of standing among 
them, recounting his wild sports, and exhibiting 
strange trophies of the chase; of ploughing his 
field with a team of grizzly bears, and of sowing 
powder in the fresh furrows; of visiting his 
patron the Doctor, who thrust him rudely out of 
doors because he had suffered the monster stag to 
escape, and because he had not brought his usual 
offering. Still onward, downward, slow, and 
clumsily came the bear, his huge frame hanging, 
as it were, directly over the sleeper, whose luck- 
less body bade fair to prove the very depot at 
which, on losing his tight grapple of the tree, the 
descending beast would land. 

But a change came upon the dreamer’s mood. 
He seemed to wander in the streets, while the 
sky became suddenly obscured above him, and 
a heavy storm arose ; thick clouds flitted through 
the heavens,—the sound of sighing winds was in 
his ears—he heard the pattering rain,—he felt 
the large hail upon his unsheltered head, and 
awoke, beneath a shower of loosened bark that 
came tumbling upon his upturned face. Alas! 
the cloud that had obscured the sky was within 
his reach, in the shape of his mortal enemy, not 
ten feet from the ground, yet clinging slug-like to 
the tree, and looking warily over his shoulder to 
see if he might yet venture to release his hold. 

Jack sprang with a galvanic motion to his 
feet, and, seeing the imminency of his danger, 
snatched his belt-knife from its sheath, and 
plunged it to the haft into the thigh of his foe, 
with the design of driving him again up the tree, 
until he could bring his rifle deliberately to bear 
upon him. It was a dangerous experiment, but 
partly succeeded. Bruin uttered a loud cry of 
pain, and then ran growling up the tree, while 
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the hunter, all unsuspicious of his enemy’s snug 
retreat, calmly stooped to possess himself of his 
gun, and examined its priming with an easy, 
nonchalant air, like a conqueror, whose battle is 
already fought, and who pauses only to take a 
triumphant survey of the field he has won. But 
never was bear more nimble than was our bear, 
whose posterior legs disappeared twinklingly, 
within the high aperture, at the very moment that 
Jack, satisfied with the scrutiny of his weapon, 
stepped backward, in order to fire at a more con- 
venient angle, and, stepping, thus addressed his 
antagonist. 

“It’s all over with you, my fine fellow, at last; 
you have had us at odds long enough, and now 
we have you at odds—haven’t we, Plumper ? 
There ain't any more hope for you, sir, than if you 
were dead—and skinned—and quartered—and 
smoked ; is there, Plumper, my boy ?” 

So saying, he raised his eyes and his gun toge- 
ther towards the tree; but, at the next moment, 
an expression of the most utter astonishment came 
across his features; his weapon gradually lower- 
ed; his mouth opened; his eyes dilated, and 
seemed to take in, unmovingly, the whole huge 
oak,—trunk, boughs, and foliage——in one wide, 
wondering stare. 

The cavity was not visible from the side of the 
tree where he now stood, and, indeed, at such an 
elevation, it was so rare a feature in vegetable 
life, that, in all Jack’s experience, he had never 
seen or heard of such a thing. He did not, there- 
fore, look for a hole. He looked only for the bear, 
which he was sure had gone up the tree, and 
which, unless he had wings, or was the fiend in 
disguise, as he began tremblingly to suspect, had 
no possible means of escape. The animal was 
too large to hide like a squirrel among the boughs, 
or, like a weasel, by gliding around the trunk, 
and keeping ever in apogee of his pursuer. Where, 
then, was he? What was he? He had gone up 
that oak, and had not descended, nor was there 
another tree within leaping distance for anything 
less nimble than a panther. As to a bear leaping 
from tree to tree, whatever their proximity, the 
idea was preposterous. 

Jack walked quite around the tree, looking all 
over the wide-spreading top, and thinking that 
the animal might be making himself exceedingly 
small, and crouching close among crotches and 
thick foliage; but he discovered no foreign sub- 
stance larger than a great nest of black caterpil- 
lars swinging from a bough, and he was quite 
sure that Bruin could not have condensed himself 
sufficiently to enter that. Then he looked at 
Plumper, as if thinking that the gun shared his 
amazement, or might solve the enigma; for he 
never could rid himself of the idea of a kind of 
personality and consciousness on the part of his 
faithful weapon. 

A degree of superstitious terror at length began 
to overspread his mind; old tales of haunted 
glens and groves came back to memory ; of spirit- 
beasts pursuing the belated traveller, with sulphu- 
rous breath and eyes of fire, swifter than the gale, 
and vulnerable only by holy book or sacred name, 
at sight or sound of which they vanish in the 
yawning earth. His solitary position, and the 
silence of the solemn forests, contributed to foster 
this feeling, and he resolved to abandon the ad- 
venture, and seek his cheerful home before the 
advancing night should overtake him, and bring, 
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perhaps, whole troops of goblin game across his 
path. 

Full of this resolution, he gave one lingering 
look upon the magic oak, and, as his eye wan- 
dered up its vast trunk, it rested for the first time 
upon the wide aperture, just beneath the lowest 
bough, which might be considered the key, or, 
perhaps, more properly, the key-hole to the whole 
mystery. At this discovery, a long, low whistle 
issued from the lips of the hunter, indicative of 
surprise, delight, derision, exultation, and various 
other emotions—indeed, expressing to the full as 
much as Lord Burleigh’s celebrated shake of the 
head on being informed of the sailing of the Spa- 
nish Armada. Next succeeded a shout of laugh- 
ter that awoke a whole troop of merry echoes far 
down the glen, who seemed to pass the joke on 
ward from point to point, and still send back the 
faint repetition of their mirth. 

“T’ve often heered tell of ‘ oak openings,’” said 
Jack, with a gleam of forest wit; “ and this here 
must be one on ’em,I s’pose. Well, now I have 
got you, old fellow!” he continued, his supernatu- 
ral fears being all dissipated ; “ you are a smart 
varmint, I confess, and I ain’t so much ashamed 
of having run from you, a'ter all;—but now I 
have you safe. That’s your fort, is it? Well, 
we've besieged it, we have, Plumper and I; and, 
one way or another, it will go hard if we don't 
capture the garrison. We can’t follow you head- 
foremost into such a place as that, it’s true; but, 
some time or other, you must come out; it don’t 
make much difference to us when; to-day, to- 
morrow, or next day, but, when you do come out, 
you will find us on hand. The bear that made 
Jack Havens run, must not live to tell on’t, else, 
by-and-by, the very deers will be chasin’ on 
him.” 

So saying, Jack seated himself before the fort- 
ress, as he termed it, and resolved his plan of 
action. He was fully determined to carry home 
the head of his enemy, but it was by no means a 
matter of indifference to him whether he re 
mained in the forest over night or not; for, 
although such an event would have been of but 
little moment to himself, he knew that it would 
cause serious fears and anxiety in his beloved 
circle at home. He had little hope, either, after 
the evidence of shrewdness given by the bear, 
that he would voluntarily abandon the advantages 
of his position, as long as he had reason to fear 
that his adversary was still on the watch for him. 
His first movement, therefore, was to retire a con- 
siderable distance from the tree, and fully conceal 
himself fram the view of the animal, yet at a 
point where his weapon would command the 
mouth of the elevated den. Here he waited im- 
patiently for more than half an hour without suc- 
cess, Bruin not even troubling himself to look out 
of his window after his custodian, but remaining 
perfectly quiet within his retreat. 

“Hang me!” exclaimed Jack, at length, coming 
out from his hiding-place, “if I don’t believe the 
varmint is gone to sleep! If I only had an axe 
now, to cut down the tree with, I could finish 
matters mighty quick ;’ and he glanced at his 
knife, as if contemplating the deed, even with 
that puny instrument. Various other expedients 
suggested themselves to his mind, all well con- 
ceived, but impracticable for want of means. 
With pieces of plank, and a few nails, he would 
climb the tree, and barricade the entrance to the 
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cave, and then return at leisure on the morrow 
and despatch the beast; but, alas! he had neither 
plank nor nails. Then, again, he thought it 
might be no very prudent undertaking, as the 
animal might take a fancy to come out, and su- 
perintend any carpentering that was to be done 
around his front door. 

Scheme after scheme presented itself to the 
hunter’s mind, all equally brilliant and futile; 
indeed he seemed to think of everything except 
abandoning the pursuit, and going quietly home. 
He resolved at length to climb an adjacent tree 
to an elevation higher than the opening in the 
oak, and thence to shoot at random into the hole, 
hoping that he might wound the bear and drive 
him out, or that he might, at least, have the plea- 
sure of hearing his death-groans within his nar- 
row prison. He climbed and fired, as he had 
designed ; but no bear came raging forth foaming 
and bloody; no moans issued from the mystic 
cavity. The report of his own gun, and its multi- 
plied reverbeyations far off in the forest, the 
chatter of a ABtened squirrel on a neighbouring 
tree, and the rattling of a dropping nut which it 
had been munching, and of falling leaves shaken 
by the concussion of the air, these were the only 
sounds that fell upon his ear. He repeated the 
experiment once and again before descending, 
and with a similar result. He even fancied that 
he could hear the monster chuckling at his futile 
efforts. 

Jack came down in a rage: he caught a large 
stick, and rushing up to the oak, belaboured it 
lustily and long, hoping to frighten the beast out 
by the din and clatter around his domicile ; and 
although this did not cause Bruin to budge, the 
effort gave rise to a new and more promising 
scheme. ‘There was something of resonance in 
the noise of the blows, which Jack thought be- 
tokened an unsound condition of the trunk, even 
at that low elevation, and he hastened to insti- 
tute a comparison, by striking, in a similar way, 
several adjacent trees of unquestioned health and 
vigour. The result of the experiment strength- 
ened his suspicions, and his broad face brightened 
with a most extensive smile, as he reflected a 
moment on his supposed discovery, and the con- 
sequences to which it might lead. 

“What if it should be hollow all the way up!” 
he said, partly in soliloquy, and partly addressing 
his gun; “just a little hollow, even if it warn't 
a place wider than a pipe-stem,—ha! ha! ha!— 
ho! ho! ho!” 

So saying, he drew his hunting-knife, and 
rapidly cutting away a portion of the bark, at 
about the height of his shoulder, he began the 
slow and difficult task of making an incision into 
the denser part of the wood. After nearly an 
hour’s patient labour, he had cut, to the depth of 
about four inches, a hole of nearly haif that dia- 
meter, when, to his great delight, the wood grew 
darker and softer beneath his blade. Soon after 
he attained to a yielding, pithy substance, which 
gave way, like cotton, before the sharp knife, and 
in a few minutes more, a shout of exultation an- 
nounced that he had reached the “hollow void” 
of which he was in search. 

“ Now for it, Plumper!” he said, “ but first jest 
let’s speak to the old fellow in there ;” and apply- 
ing his mouth to the opening, he uttered a sort of 
Indian yell, which reverberated hoarsely up the 
tree, something like the shouts of mischievous 
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boys, shrieking by night up the tin “ conductors” 
of houses, and summoning to the upper windows 
a whole row of night-capped heads, terror-stricken 
at the hideous notes. 

“ We’re after you now, old grizzlepate!” he said. 
“we've undermined you, and outwitted you, and 
we're going to drive you out of these snug quar- 
ters,—do you he—e—e—ar ?” 

But Bruin gave no heed to all this salutation ; 
as to the yells, he was quite too used to all the 
wild voices of the forest, including his own me- 
lodious growl, to be materially moved by them, 
and the threats he seemed to hold equally in 
contempt. 

Jack fortunately had other weapons. Laugh- 
ing and chuckling, and talking familiarly to 
Plumper, he hastily gathered a quantity of dry 
sticks and leaves, and thrust them partly into the 
opening which he had made, leaving the ends of 
kindling projecting outwards. Upon these he 
strewed a little powder, and removing the flint 
from his gun, he easily succeeded in striking fire 
and igniting the arid mass, which speedily blazed 
up and communicated its flame to the combus- 
tibles within the oak. Jack danced about nimbly, 
and picked up more fuel, which he thrust into 
the hole, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
he had the inexpressible satisfaction of seeing a thin 
wreath of blue smoke issue from the upper open- 
ing. Almost simultaneously with its appearance, 
he heard a sort of coughing sound within the oak, 
followed by a long low growl, not unlike distant 
thunder. As the smoke increased, the moans 
became louder and more continuous, until soon 
an incessant bellowing shook the tree, and re- 
sounded through the woods. Jack stood aghast 
at the hideous noises, and began to fear that he 
should have all the beasts of the forest rushing to 
the scene of alarm; but he still actively applied 
the fuel, and watched, gun in hand, the upper 
opening for the appearance of his foe. 

He had not long to wait. A black, shaggy head, 
and one huge foot, with its long, curved talons, 
made its appearance above the opening, and, 
after a moment's pause, as if to recover from its 
partial suffocation, the whole vast body of the 
animal emerged from the cavity. 

But scarcely had Jack retrograded a step for 
the purpose of discharging his piece, when, to 
his inexpressible astonishment, another head, 
larger, blacker, more shaggy than its predecessor, 
and another pair of claws, with thick, iron-like 
talons, appeared issuing from the tree. Shaking 
its grisly head, and emitting a double-bass growl, 
it came forth, and took its place beside its com- 
panion on one of the largest branches, yet with 
its eyes fixed upon the opening in the tree, as if 
in anticipation of still further arrivals. Nor was 
its solicitude greatly prolonged ; for, in quick suc- 
cession, two nimble cubs scrambled out of the 
aperture, and ran, like kittens, to the maternal 
side. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Jack, drawing a long breath, 
for in his amazement he had almost ceased re- 
spiration, “ you are a likely family, to be sure! Is 
there any more of ye comin’? ’cause I should like 
to wait and see you all together. You make 
quite a pretty picture, you do; and it is almost a 
pity to spoil it.” 

But notwithstanding the hunter’s courageous 
words, he was far from feeling at ease ; for should 
the beasts have wit enough to make a descent 
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upon him, he knew full well there would be no 
hope of escape. There is no animal known to 
natural history whose tenacity of life is greater 
than that of the grizzly bear; well-authenticated 
instances being on record of their living hours 
after their bodies were riddled like a target with 
balls, and of their fiercely pursuing the hunters 
for great distances, and maintaining an equal 
race, although “ carrying weight” in the shape of 
half a pouch of bullets lodged in their lungs. 

Jack, perhaps, knew nothing of this; but he had 
heard the Indians say that it was not altogether 
safe to come near to a grizzly bear until his head 
had been off half an hour, and if this was a strong 
figure of speech, he knew it was not without its 
meaning. “It takes six shots to kill a grizzler,” 
was another of the wood-craft maxims which he 
had learned, and he examined his ammunition 
to make sure that he had enough to carry on the 
war after so strong a reinforcement of the enemy. 

Jack, indeed, pondered for some minutes, and 
began to feel the most serious misgivings. Once 
more he felt a perfect willingness to abandon the 
adventure and go home, if he thought that he 
would be permitted to do so; but he knew that 
his retreat would be the signal for instant pur- 
suit, and fearful indeed would be his peril with 
two such determined enemies upon his track, 
while seven long miles of desert remained to be 
traversed, and night, which would impede his 
progress, without diminishing that of his pursuers, 
was rapidly advancing upon him. If he should 
shoot and dislodge one of the animals, he had 
little hope that either the shot or the fall would 
fully disable him, and he would be compelled to 
engage the desperate beast with no weapon but 
a knife, and with the imminent danger of the 
other monster’s descent. 

“It’s a bad job, anyhow,” he said, “and I jest 
wish I was clear of it; but I am in the worst 
kind of a fix; for I daren’t fight,—and, hang it, I 
daren’t run either.” 

Again he pondered, and looked curiously up at 
the bears, and the bears looked down at him,— 
all four of them,—the cubs licking their mouths, 
and seeming to inquire how soon he was to be 
parcelled out to them. 

“Why, it’s horrible, this here is!” exclaimed 
Jack, whose courage seemed to have quite va- 
nished ; “ nobody will ever know what has be- 
come of me. If l only had a piece of paper now, 
I might write and pin it up to a tree, before be- 
ginning the battle, ‘Eaten up by four grizzly bears 
on this spot;’ and then, if the worst come to the 
worst, they'd know where I was;” and he felt a 
decided satisfaction in thinking that he could say 
there were four of the enemy, the disgrace was 
so much less ;—for, he could not rid himself of 
the idea of the disgrace that would attend his de- 
feat, which he was sure he should continue to 
feel, down to the very last mouthful of himself 
that remained unswallowed. 

“ What shall we do, Plumper!” he continued ; 
“ can’t you think of something? Oh yes, Plumper 
has it after all! oh yes, of course, that’s it! Why 
where on earth have my wits been wool-gather- 
ing all this time! I really believe that long race 
and fall has bewildered me like. Yes, I see. 
Plumper points right up here into this other oak. 
In course, that’s the place ; there we'll pick them 
off at our leisure, and if they do try to come down 
one tree, and up the other, why we'll try the 
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breech of the gun on their noses, as they climb 
up ;—s0, come along, Plumper.” 

Jack lashed his weapon to his side, and climbed 
the same tree which he had before ascended, the 
bears, meanwhile, watching his movements, evi- 
dently with much interest. He gained a secure 
landing upon the first large bough, and there 
chucklingly made his preparations for an attack. 
The distance between the trees was not more 
than fifty feet, and with the hunter’s remarkable 
accuracy of aim, he felt certain that he could now 
bring the war to a speedy close; for whatever 
might be the bear’s tenacity of life, he knew there 
were two vulnerable places in all animals, where 
a wound must be speedily mortal,—the heart and 
the brain. The precise locality of the first organ, 
unfortunately, he did not know, and he resolved 
to seek an entrance for his leaden missile into the 
very citadel of life through the eye. 

It was a small mark, the eye of the grizzly 
bear being peculiarly diminutive,*and if it was 
missed, the ball would not imprgbably fail to 
penetrate the bony socket; but Jd@k rejoiced in 
difficult feats, and imploring Plumper to be cau- 
tious, he waited only for a favourable position of 
the head of either of the beasts to admit of the 
required aim. This they did not seem, for some 
time disposed to accord. They looked down- 
wards, and upwards, and at each other, but not 
at Jack, in whose movements, since he had be- 
come stationary, they seemed to have ceased to 
interest themselves. In vain the hunter shouted 
and yelled to attract their attention; they only 
slightly growled, but did not look around. Pro- 
voked by the unaccommodating spirit which they 
manifested, Jack sneeringly mimicked their growl, 
and was astonished to perceive that the bears 
both immediately turned and faced him, appa- 
rently looking for their fellow-beasts. 

“Ah, now we have you!” he said, and said no 
more, for it was Plumper’s turn to speak. The 
gun was quickly levelled,—a moment's sight was 
taken,—a click,—a flash,—a sharp detonation en- 
sued, and one of the monsters descended, like a 
falling rock, to the earth, striking the ground with 
great force,and giving no further sign of life than 
if his body had never been animated by the vital 
spark. 

Jack patted his gun approvingly on the barrel, 
and proceeded hastily to reload it; but, mean- 
while, the enemy’s camp was in the utmost con- 
fusion. The mate of the slain beast, after utter- 
ing a terrific growl, began hastily to descend the 
oak, followed by her cubs, and before the hunter 
was again prepared to fire, she was at the side 
of her fallen companion, licking its body, seeming 
to seek to assist it to rise, and at intervals looking 
vengefully up towards Jack, and repeating her 
dismal notes. 

“Poor critter!” said Jack, as seizing one of 
those opportunities when the head of the beast 
was raised toward him, he again brought Plumper 
to bear, and sent forth the hustling lead. The 
monster fell, struggling, upon the very carcass of 
its mate, and Jack, uttering a loud shout of vic- 
tory, rapidly descended the tree. He took the 
precaution, however, of planting another bullet 
in the head of the dying beast before venturing 
to approach it; and then he hastened to place the 
question of remaining vitality beyond further 
doubt by severing the jugular veins of both ani 
mals with his hunting-knife. While he was en- 
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gaged in this operation, the two cubs, with pre- 
cocious ferocity, made a joint assault upon him; 
and Jack, stepping backward from them, gave 
way to a fit of ungovernable laughter. 

“T swow this is too bad!” he said, kicking his 
assailants alternately off; “this is what I call an 
insult. I wonder what will come arter me next 
if these kittens are a goin’ tochase me; but it all 
comes of my running from the old one.” 

So saying, he despatched one with his knife, 
and was about to kill the other also, when a feel- 
ing of compassion came across him, and he for- 
bore, resolving to take it home alive. He caught 
it with little difficulty, tied its legs with some 
cord with which he was provided, and laid it on 
the ground, and then proceeded to decapitate the 
slain animals, and string the shaggy trophies to- 
gether, for the purpose of taking them home. 

“T shall have the heads of the family, any way!” 
he said, as, slinging them over his shoulder, and 
coolly hanging the struggling cub across his arm 
by the cord that bound its feet, he turned to de- 
part. He paused a moment, however, to look at 
the big black trunks of the beasts, looming up in 
the twilight, and he remembered, with a smile, 
that the Indians invariably apologize to these 
animals for killing them, calling them their grand- 
parents, and bestowing many marks of affection 
upon them, before cutting them up for use. 

“ Good-by,” he said, “I beg your pardon for the 
liberty I’ve taken, and if it’s all the same to you, 
I'll come around this way to-morrow and get 
your hides. I'll be blamed if you're my grand- 
father, though, old Snarler; for he never would 
have chased me like that, and tried to eat me up; 
that warn’t his way, at all; besides, he’s living 
yet down in old Chautauque; so good-by, we part 
friends, I hope ?” 

The hunter reached his home in safety, where 
he was heartily welcomed by his anxious family, 
whom he entertained, until a late hour, with the 
particulars of what he called his “ skrimmage 
with the varmints.” The young bear, of which 
he designed to make a domestic pet, was re- 
leased from its cords, and began to show its at- 
tachment to the family by making some unequi- 
vocal advances towards an infant Havens in the 
cradle; but after a few heavy cuffs on the head, 
it was persuaded to desist and to take up with a 
more moderate meal of vegetables and milk. 
Being confined to this kind of diet, its manners 
soon improved, it became docile and playful, and 
“ Little Grizzle,’ as it was called, was soon a 
general favourite. It was the delight of the chil- 
dren; but was more particularly attached to Jack, 
whom it followed everywhere, like a dog, and 
with whom it was more in favour, because its 
presence afforded him a thousand opportunities 
of relating his wonderful adventure. These nar- 
rations were usually given with all the details of 
thought and soliloquy of the hunter during the 
several stages of his peril, and thus it comes that 
they have been so accurately transcribed for the 
benefit of the reader. 

It may be satisfactory, in conclusion, to say that 
under the joint influences of industry and skill, 
and aided by the advancing state of the country, 
Jack’s fortunes soon greatly improved. He paid 
for his land, snapped his fingers at the govern- 
ment, built a commodious house, and found him- 
self, after the lapse of a few years, in the centre 
of quite a populous settlement, in which he was 
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decidedly an oracle; his only complaint in his 
changed circumstances being that the game was 
too remote and shy, and that he did not sleep as 
well as formerly, for want of the nightly sere- 
nading of wolves and panthers to which he had 
so long been accustomed. 


SAFETY IN HUMILITY.* 


SCENE OF A DAY—A PICTURE OF LIFE. 


BY HENRY L. HARVEY. 


THE rays were mild, shed by the rising sun, 
And calm and soft the morning air ; 

But scarce had Sol’s diurnal course begun, 
Ere clouds were seen to gather there. 


The storm grew wild, and rugged forest oaks 
And pine trees fell before the blast, 

As thunder, peals on peals, and lightning strokes 
Hurled death and devastation fast. 


One slender plant, firm-rooted to a rock, 
I saw, and watched with anxious care, 

Yet scarce dared hope it would survive the shock 
That spread such wide destruction there. 


The storm had ceased; the sun was bright again; 
And mild and sweet the evening breeze ; 

The lowly plant, revived by heavenly rain, 
Bloomed fresh beside the uptorn trees. 


Such, FrRancgs, be your lot and fate in life; 
Your hopes firm on Salvation’s rock : 

Nor tempted by ambition to the strife, 
Tall heights to reach—God’s power to mock. 


Then shall your evening sun of life shine bright, 
Your mind still blooming to the last, 

Your heart unwrung by care, unscathed by blight 
Of ruined hopes or anguish past. 


A CALIFORNIA FOR WOMEN; BETTER 
THAN SILVER AND GOLD. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Better than silver and gold is the talent that 
not only procures the gold, but at the same time 
beautifies the mind! Better than silver and gold 
is the talent that can assure a useful and happy 
life! That, no gold can. Better than silver and 
gold-mines is the wealth of the soul in its own 
resources, in the possession of self-acquired worth 
and power! 

We would make everybody feel the hope and 
joy we ourselves feel in the prospects opening in 
these days, by the Schools of Design for women, 
that are rising in several countries of Europe, 
and, at present, also in the United States of Ame 
rica, where one is already flourishing in Phila- 
delphia,t and one just beginning in Boston, under 
the guidance of a man, as distinguished in love 
of his art, as in love for human improvement, 
Mr. W. T. Whitaker. We would make every- 
body feel as we do, how, by the direction of these 
Schools to both the beautiful and the more strictly 





* Addressed to a young lady as a memento at 
parting. 
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useful in the art of drawing, ways are opened 
where genius may exert its wings, and patient 
labour get noble employment and a good living ; 
where every capacity may be put to advantage. 
We would make everybody see as we see, how 
the peculiar gifts of Nature to woman, the gift of 
taste, the love of beauty and grace, may here 
come out in art, to beautify life, spreading, by and 
by, even to the lowest ranks in society; how 
houses and’ homes, walls, carpets, furniture, arti- 
cles of. dress and adornment, may. become. more 
and more adapted to ideas of beauty and har- 
mony; more and more made to call them up in 
the minds of men, and so the house becomes a 
tongue for the mind, as well as a home for the 
body. And it is well known that one of the 
chief entrances to the sanctuary of the Most Holy, 
is by the door called “the beautiful !” 

But the benefit to society at large, that will re- 
sult from this development of woman’s life, will 
bear still more powerfully on the individuals 
called to effect it. To thousands of women it 
will open a new life. Many a mind that has 
hitherto been chained: down to the needle, with- 
out any prospect—especially in the old countries 
—but to 


“Work, work, work, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt;’* 


many a genial woman that has no resource but 
to turn to teaching, without the love of teaching, 
may here, in the realms of art, find at once a 
delightful labour and a field for intellectual de- 
velopments, a new opening of light and _ life. 
The lively young girl, the thoughtful woman, the 
lonely widow, may go out in the fields, observe 
the flowers, the graceful curves of the trees and 
their branches, the happy accidents in nature, in 
the glory of the elements, in lights and shadows, 
in plants and animals, in. grasses and butterflies, 
take them up in her mind and home to her house, 
and there weave them in graceful patterns for 
the wall or the floor, for vases and baskets, and 
other branches of art or industry. And if it 
should be asked, “ Will this work always prove 
so profitable as it is agreeable?” ‘We are glad to 
refer not only to our own sanguine expectations, 
but to the well-informed editor of one of the most 
popular American magazines, and answer with 
his words: “ All the women in the United States 
that can be spared for this employment, will find 
work enough !” 

If woman is gifted by nature with a peculiar 
sense for her beauties, certainly it is not that she 
should enjoy it in selfishness, and use it only for 
her own adornment, but rather as a priestess 
of the goddess, to bring her gifts and oracles out 
among men. 

American women have in the realm of nature 
a field more vast than any other women on earth. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Arctic 
zone to the tropics, what a variety ‘of climates, of 
products of the soil, of plants and animals; what 
richness in forms, characters, colours, embraced 
by the United States! 

In that variety, is opened an unbounded field 
to American art and inventions. And we ex- 
pect to see the pine and the elm of the North, the 
palmetto and the live-oak of the South, the stately 
corn, the richly-coloured leaves, the numberless 





* See Thomas Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.” 
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vines, flowers, and fruits of the different States, 
and THE VINE running through them all, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana, from New Hampshire to 
Florida, enlacing them, as it were, all in one bond 
of love and beauty, reminding at once of the name 
given to the land by the Scandinavian sea-kings, 
the good old name, Vine-land,—and of the pro- 
mise of the Scripture for the promised: land, that 
there, “ Every man shall sit under-his own vine 
tree ;” we expect to see the oriole and -the hum- 
ming-bird, the lizard and the striped squirrel, the 
deer and the buffalo,—and all the peéuliar gifts 
of the great goddess to this great larid,—by the 
ingenious hand of woman, woven-in the web of 
our everyday life, to' make it more noble and 
beautiful; and so the American ‘School of Design 
become the all-comprising, the truly cosmopolitan 
school in that delightful art. 

In every way and every sense we find the 
Sehools of Design for women, a most cheéring sign 
of the times,—of new and better times,—and can- 
not help to acknowledge with joy, the warm inte- 
rest with which we have seen them taken up by 
many men. When we congratulate the women 
of America, to the field that is opening to them, 
we cannot but congratulate: ourselves to have 
witnessed the rising day; to have seen with our 
own eyes the new-found California for women — 
better than silver and gold! 





“HAIL AND FAREWELL!” 


Tuvs, “Come” and “Gone,”—what strange ex- 
tremes 
These syllables express ! 
The first may herald Hope’s best dreams— 
Possession to excess! 
The last is eloquent ef woe— 
The saddest that we mortals know ; 
Tis Deprivation’s deepest sigh 
Breathed low beneath an evening sky 
Starless and cold, whose fading ray 
Can promise no returning day. 


Hail and farewell! ‘tis smiles and tears 
Blént as the rainbow with the storm ; 
Epitome of hopes and fears— 
The ‘rosebud and the worm: 
Tis Life’s stern contrast, and must be 
The motto of Mortality ! 





BURIAL OF DE SOTO. 
BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
(See Engraving.) 


History presents us with no more valuable 
lesson than that which teaches us the inevitable 
punishment inflicted upon those who would ex- 
tend an empire by conquest over the bodies or 
minds of men, for conquest’s sake. Where, in 
the records of time, do.we find a single example 
of permanent authority established merely by 
political conquest, or by the forcible propagation 
of religious doctrine ? 

Egypt, the oldest of empires—the first in the 
cultivation of philosophy and science—the mother 
of arts in other lands—concealed the lights of 
learning under a mantle of mysticism, for the 
purpose of strengthening and perpetuating her 
political power. She sank—and from this error 
—by steady gradations, from the condition of the 
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world’s great teacher, to a depth of popular igno- 
rance and slavery—-a madness of priestly oppres- 
sion—an imbecility of unopposed despotism, 
emasculated by luxury, which, when the storm 
of time passed over her, left all her glory pros- 
trate beneath the heel of an originally rude and 
inferior people, whose civilization was born under 
the reflection of a reflection from her own once 
glowing altars. ‘The tempest left no living root 
within the soil, from which some future scion 
might arise. The wings that shadowed the land 
were swept away; and the half-humanized rem- 
nant of her population—ruler and ruled—now 
live, the slaves of slaves. 

Assyria, Medea, Babylon the Great—what are 
their records? Pictures of rude autocracies, alter- 
nately devouring and devoured,—supremacies of 
brute will, disgraceful to the very name of govern- 
ment, conducted upon principles that make a 
mockery of polity. And where are their records? 
Ages ago, Time drove his chariot wheel athwart 
tablet and column, and spat upon their dust! 

Greece—parent of many nations, and grand- 
parent of Rome—lives still in the minds and 
hearts of men. Her political power indeed is 
broken; it fell, at length, before the parricidal 
hand of all-conquering Rome, and justly fell; its 
strength eroded by its own inherent vices, Spartan 
duplicity and cruelty, and Athenian turbulence, 
that slowly unmanned the brave. Moslem feet 
trampled her prostrate body, and she is dead; 
for she who now looks over the A®gean is not 
Greece—a Russian tributary may not claim the 
name—but beautiful is the monument upon her 
tomb: “ Here lieth the mother of taste—the sister 
of refinement—the goddess of all arts.” And 
whence was this exemption from the common fate 
of all the older empires—to be forgotten, or re- 
membered only with a curse? Was it because 
she was republican? Old Rome, too, was repub- 
lican; but she was smitten with the love of con- | 
quest—not for gold, though she won it—not for | 
propagandism, though in her latter days she per- 
secuted faiths. She fought for glory and extended 
power—for universal dominion; she was smitten 
with the certamims gaudium, and she fell, unwept. 
Greece owes the wreaths that hang around her | 
tomb to her freedom from sinister ambition. She | 
planted colonies; she made them free; she con- 
quered territories, and built cities to adorn and | 
to enlighten them, but asked not the sceptre of | 
the conquered land. 

Modern Rome, too, thirsts for universal dominion, 
but it is over the souls and intellects of men that 
she would rule. With her, political dominion is a 
means, not end; at least so says her code of polity. 
Yet, for a thousand years, she was a conqueror— 
a conqueror of minds. Battle swept over her 








her relics of past grandeur scattered or crumbled 
into dust, yet still she conquered; for, while the 
hand reft the crown, the lips sought the toe, and 





| 

| 

again and again;—her walls were broken down, | 
| 


the victim flung invisible chains around the victor | 


in his hour of triumph. But where is she now? 
Dependent for her very existence on the will of 
her former slaves—protected from the daggers 
of her own household by the bayonets of those 
whose necks were once beneath her foot, and 
once again, extinguished all her altars, and held 
their saturnalian revels in her holy places. The 


Queen of the Seven Hills lives now on sufferance, | 
in all the trembling imbecility of age, with the | 


j 


| 








imperial purple on her skeleton shoulders, and 
bowed to only in reverence for age and charity 
for weakness. 

But England—surely England has been for 
centuries a conqueror; yet she stands firm. “The 
circling sun sets not on her dominions,” remarks 
some caviller, who worships proverbs, and be- 
lieving in that silly saying, “ the voice of all nations 
is truth,” still deems that conquest and extent of 
dominion are the true proofs of national greatness. 

Yes: England still stands, though her strongest 
branch was torn away, when the bolt of heaven 
struck off half the crown that overtopped the spire 
of her first church in the keystone province of her 
Westernempire.* Though, limb by limbis wither- 
ing, as when the locust scathes the forest with its 
poisonous eggs ; though the worm is busy on the 
spray, the old trunk seems still in vigour. “Seems,” 
it may be—but he who from externals can judge 
what lies within, already sees the dry-rot in the 
stem, and the wire-worm at the root of England’s 
glory. Why has she stood so long? Because she 
fought not for conquest, but for gain; her worship 
was not for heroism, but for gold. Though she 
oppressed—though she exacted—though she even 
persecuted for religion’s sake at home, she riveted 
no chains either upon body or mind, in her thou- 
sand colonies. She was content to rob the purses 
of her victims by taxation; but the Puritan still 
worshipped in safety in New England, and the 
Quaker in Pennsylvania ; Catholicism maintained 
its altars in Ireland, and the Hindoo widow still 
burned upon the pile. She sought the means, at 
least, of popular happiness—though, perhaps, 
neglecting the proper study of their application 
(traders are rarely students of deep principles) ; 
she took the wealth of subjugated provinces, but 
gave them in return the common law—that chrysalis, 
from which the butterfly of freedom sooner or 
later in all climes must, in due time, emerge. 
This was her mission ; and by so much as avarice 
is less criminal than heroism—by so much as in- 
difference is preferable to bigotry—by so much 
has the dominance of England in the world’s 
history been more durable than that of rival 
nations. Doomed to decay, like all things human, 
she has been so far blessed in her negative virtues 
that bloody revolutions have been seldom wit- 
nessed on her ‘past, and her future promises a 
gradual transition into novel forms of government, 
more fitted for the happiness of all. 

Such are the thoughts that force themselves 
upon us in looking at the illustration of the Burial 
of De Soto which graces this number; and why 
are they suggested? Let us answer. 

No man ever landed on a foreign shore with 
nobler chances for rendering himself the father 
of an empire, than did Hernandez de Soto, 
in 1539, with more than thirteen hundred men, 
the flower of chivalry, and the most disciplined 
troops of Spain,—then, the personification of mili- 
tary glory among the nations of the earth, and in the 
zenith of her fame. What was there wanting? 
What checked the brilliant after-consequences of 
this noble armament? No means, no appliances 
of warfare were neglected; brave and then nume- 
rous as the forest warriors were, here were no 





* During the American Revolution, the light- 
ning struck off a portion of the gilt crown upon 
the conductor of Christ Church steeple, in Phila- 
delphia. 
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united millions, with the energy of concentrated 
power, to oppose its course—no arts of civilization 
to aid the almost naked foe—no Montezuma 
wielding with absolute will the unmeasured re- 
sources of an empire,—no High Priest of the Sun 
claiming from heaven itself the right to rule. 
Before the thunder of its engines the ignorant 
savage quailed; and, but for the mad abuse of 
the pale strangers,—abuse that makes even the 
crushed worm to turn—that armament had found 
no other foe than nature. Was itthe leader who 
fell short in contest with the elements, and brought 
to such “a lame and impotent conclusion” this 
mighty effort? He was brave—he was victorious, 
he conquered the forest and the deep morass— 
and led his mail-clad warriors over wide rivers, 
through a wilderness of swamps, a labyrinth of 
lagoons, and stood before the wondering savage, 
almost a god! He stood upon the shores of that 
great artery, which bears to the broad sea the 
wealth of half a continent—the highway of a 
valley that now rears more men than war can 
sacrifice, more food than armies can exhaust ;— 
why, then, the bootless conclusion? Had he but 
listened to the sounds that swept that boundless 
solitude, he had heard in the loud breath of the 
free wind, and the loud dash of the free waves, 
the voice, the deep prophetic voice of freedom, 
telling of empires yet to be—telling of glories 
which should flush the cheek of History with wild 
emotion, when she should sing a pan to the 
Highest, and all the multitude of humankind 
should clap their hands! 

Alas! had he so done, he might have been the 
father of a people, but he preferred to be the slave 
of a king. He might have founded a nation of 
men, but he clung to the baubles of childhood! 
“Saint Jago for Spain,’ was still the cry that 
woke the forest echoes, and the forest echoes 
shouted in wild derision, “Saint Jago for Spain!” 
till, fading away in the near distance, the sound 
fell like a dream upon the ear of the sleeping 
spirit of the mighty West. The giant turned and 
slept again! 

And what was Spain? A vast monument of 
the past—a representative of the infancy of 
humanity, when the will of the child must be 
subject to power, because reason is yet unde- 
veloped—when opinion must be subject to autho- 
rity, because the twilight of the mind is yet too 
dim to know the substance from the shadow! 
Hence was her system absolute. Childlike, she 
strove to rule as she had been ruled. To her, 
the differences stamped by the Creator on climates 
—people—nature—were as nought. Her dogmas 
of the religion of peace must be promulgated at 
the point of the bayenet! Her system of govern- 
ment, fit or unfit, must be enforced wherever her 
footstep fell. The world must be one Spain! 
And why? Was it because this would promote 
the prosperity of the conquered? Was it because 
it would increase her own prosperity, by com- 
merce, and, by giving added dignity to the species, 
react upon her own? Not so! But it would 
pour into her lap the wealth of slaughtered thou- 
sands—the gold of unknown regions. It would 
surround the crown of Spain with a halo of glory, 
the brighter for the moral darkness—the mental 
and bodily slavery—to which she would reduce 
whatever fell beneath the blighting shadow of 
her banner! 

And what ts Spain? An old man, crushed 
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beneath the weight of his accumulated gold— 
crushed, and unable to rise, though from his 
paralysed grasp each wandering adventurer has 
stolen a portion of his hoard, till he is bankrupt ;—a 
tower built on a false foundation, fallen by its 
own weight, with the ivy and the lichen 
crumbling the shattered fragments, which shall 
shortly leave no record of that glory, once the 
idol of its builders—nought but a sad moral in 
history, and a dream of wild romance. 

A few gay cavaliers of the Elizabethan age 
were drawn by love of adventure to the shores 
of Virginia. They wanted food, they wanted 
wives, and, like sensible men, they reared tobacco 
to obtain them. A few burning spirits, rendered 
hard by persecution, and capable of endurance 
by suffering, sought, in a single fragile vessel, our 
northern coasts, to build themselves a home. A 
staid old man, with a quaint garb, and quainter 
speech, who abhorred war, and censured nothing 
but injustice, with his few peaceful followers, 
wanted room to worship, and settled in our 
midst. From these arose—what? An empire 
before which Old Rome would quail, so vast is 
its extension—an empire before which New 
Rome now quails, so free are its opinions. The 
pioneer of nations “leads on, by its unique ex- 
ample, the progress of the species, because she 
leaves men free, in body and in spirit, to follow 
the bias to which the God of all things has in- 
clined them. From the tropic to the pole, all 
people hail her banner, and all tyrants tremble 
at her voice. Wherever that standard floats, there 
man stands forth in his dignity, the monarch of him- 
self. Wherever that voice is heard, there the slave 
grapples with his chains, and is, or will be free!” 

De Soto landed, in all the pomp of war, from 
his fleet of eleven sail, with the best blood of 
Spain and the ministers of a despotic faith around 
him, opposing to the rude war-club, the lightning 
and the thunder—to the stone-tipped Indian 
arrow, the impenetrable corslet of steel. He 
crossed the Mississippi, blind to the boundless 
value of that one discovery, only to die on the 
banks of the blood-tinted river,* whose hue 
seemed ominous of the fate of the few survivors, 
as it was symbolic of his own career. They 
buried him temporarily within their camp, and 
held a tourney over the grave, lest the savage 
should discover the loss of the great captain, and 
cut off their retreat to the Father of Waters. 
Slowly and sadly they then bore him to the 
mighty flood, and midway in the stream. There 
was a plunge !—and the dark wave rolls over him 
forever. So may the tide of time roll over the very 
memory of the heroic age—the age of force—the 
period of childhood and of despotism! And may 
man soon learn how temporary is the hold which 
conquest gives—how the sword withers the hand 
that wields it—while from the simple and pure 
arts of peace arise true strength and lasting 
power. The nation founded by the Pilgrims and 
Quakers now holds the wand of destiny ;—the 
nation that sent forth Cortez, Pizarro, and De Soto, 
lies on the shore of time, a stranded wreck. 
May the former for ever escape the curses which 
have destroyed the latter, and made her a by- 
word among nations—the thirst of conquest and 
the madness of bigotry. 





* Red River, by the mouth of which De Soto 
died, of the endemic fever. 
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SONG, BY MOZART. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE, BY J. 8. DWIGHT. 








Friend-ship’s fond farewell to thee! 


Take, dear friend, this lit- tle 
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ART NOTICES, 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


THe Rep ann White Rosg, engraved by 
STEPHEN GIMBER, the original by A. BouviER. 
In this beautiful print we have something that is 
not inferior to any magazine embellishments. 
The picture has all the natural grace, and familiar 
acquaintance expression for which Bouvier has 
become already so favourably known. 

Taking the literal title of this subject, we feel 
as though it required colour to give point to the 
artist's meaning; but, as we may suppose the 
lovely pair of maidens, who are here so affec- 
tionately grouped, to be roses, figuratively writing, 
we may be allowed to say that they are in most 
beautiful bloom. 

We recognise, as no doubt many of our readers 
also may, two very charming roses, redolent of 
fragrance that brings the reminiscences of New- 
port, with its delightful moonlight rambles and 
ball-room bouquets, vividly to our summer memory. 
The likenesses, however, have a general charac- 
ter, and remind us of our own indigenous flowers, 
blooming in this quiet paradise of Brotherly 
Love. We do not perceive any of that spirit 
with which history ensanguined the hues of the 
rival roses, so full of tragedy; and though there 
may be a tilt of charms between these thornless 
beauties, we shall not apprehend any conse- 
quences so disastrous as befell the houses of York 
and Lancaster. 


Tue Buriat or De Soro, engraved by J. Sar- 
TAIN, from an original drawing by JAMEs HAmMIL- 
TON.—The interesting event which this beautiful 
picture illustrates is the subject of an article in 
the foregoing pages of this number of our maga- 
zine. The artist has exquisitely embodied the 
solemnity of the occasion which this scene 
suggests to the reader of our early history; and 
it is impossible to contemplate this picture without 
recognising genius of a very high degree in the 
artistic composition, light and shade, and grandeur 
of its conception. 

Mr. Hamilton enjoys a very high reputation as 
a painter of marine views, and is unrivalled in 
this country for the grasp and poetic imagery of 
his imagination. Several very fine pictures have 
lately been sold from his easel, among which are 
“Clearing away of a thunderstorm on the Dela- 
ware,’ “A view near Rockaway,” and several ex- 
quisite river and coast views, which are now on 
exhibition in the city of New York. 

We shall have occasion to speak of him at 
greater length in a subsequent number of this 
magazine. Gro. W. Dewey. 


MUSICAL NOTICES. 
THE OPERA AT CASTLE GARDEN. 


No. I. Tue MaArn-sprinGg AND ENSEMBLE.— 
As the central summer quarters of the singing 
birds, where latterly has been concentrated what- 





soever of Italian Opera has visited our cities in 
the year past, Castle Garden makes a pleasant 
and a proper heading for what we have to say of 
the year’s operatic experience. It is all summed 
up in Castle Garden and in empresario MARETZEK. 
Through the sleepless enterprise of this gentle- 
man, the real demand for opera among us has 
-_ well met and economized, and, we doubt 

, also increased. The time has not come for 
either Philadelphia or Boston to support an opera 
permanently and exclusively. Even New York, 
thus far, has done it only with the aid of the Puri- 
tan and the Quaker sister on each side of her. 
New York is the centre, Boston and Philadelphia 
the two wings of the musical dramatic move- 
ment in these parts. The best thing that the 
times permit, then, plainly is a good opera esta- 
blishment, with New York for its headquarters, 
and with well-timed and regular excursions into 
the other two cities, and occasionally into Balti- 
more and smaller places. 

But it is all-important that this one be in every 
sense and indisputably a good establishment. It 
must be a first-rate company, in numbers, in talent, 
in appointments, and in management; and it 
must maintain its ground, year after year, reap- 
pearing regularly (only brighter and stronger) as 
its season comes round. It must never leave 
room for rival experiments. It must be better 
than any travelling troupes that may come along. 
It must trust its public enough to enrol the best 
singers and artists that can be procured, absorb- 
ing into itself all that is strongest in those that 
approach as rivals. There is small chance of 
success in our country for a number of small and 
indiffereni opera troupes, hovering about in the 
wake of one another. But there is liberal and 
sure success for one large and good opera, well 
managed, and yielding periodical supplies of ts 
best, without stint, at the several points which 
have been once truly bitten with enthusiasm for 
this luxury. 

Manager MAReETzEK, than whom we could 
hardly have one more capable, more shrewd, or 
more popular, seems at length to have seized 
upon this bold and liberal policy. Undaunted by 
several thankless trials, he has learned to trust 
the public taste, and the remunerativeness of 
genuine excellence. Retaining his best artists, 
he has added others yet better; so that the com- 
pany which has been performing at Castle Gar- 
den this summer, is superior to any, not excepting 
the famous “ Havana Troupe,” that we have ever 
heard. He has gradually concentrated the really 
successful singers about himself. During the past 
year we have heard of no opera troupe but 
Maretzek’s. There was rumour of another 
visitation from Havana, and the best song-birds 
actually did alight upon our shores, but separate 
and disbanded. Now, they are incorporate in 
MARETZEK’S company, and Bos1o, SALv1, Ber- 
TInt, MARINI, and BapIALI, have been singing, 
night after night, on the same boards with 
Trurri, BENEDETTI, Fort1, and BENEVENTCINO, 
to the music-loving democratic thousands in the 
Castle Garden, renewing in a manner those great 
popular festivals and triumphs of Art so in- 
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spiringly inaugurated in the same place by JENNY 
LIND. 

But there is still another way, in which, to be 
successful, the Opera must conform itself to our 
American principle of “ E Pluribus Unum.” And 
that is, in the matter of the audience. This, too, 
has been illustrated in the Castle Garden suc- 
cesses. The lesson taught by them, in contrast 


with all other operatic experimenting in New | 
York, is, that Opera in this country cannot be | 


put upon the ground of an expensive and exclu- 
sive fashionable luxury. Like the whole Art of 
Music, its appeal must be mainly to the peop 
The people here are the only sovereigns a 
patron-amateurs of arts in the long run. The 
cheapest is the most profitable. Bos1o and SALvI 
singing to promiscuous thousands at the uniform 
price of fifty cents for every seat, is a fact more 
pregnant with hopes of future operas, than rich 
“upper-ten-dom” in its small theatre, paying high 
subscription prices, with more ear to fashionable 
gossip than to music, and forcing the manager to 
eke out his “seasons” with those discouraging 
nuisances of “ off nights.” 

Regarding the Opera at Castle Garden, there- 
fore, as one (though not the greatest) of the real 
signs of musical promise for America, which it is 
our duty to notice, we proceed briefly to review 
its elements of strength. 

First of all, in so great a musical combination, 
it is important that the pivot, upon which it all 
turns, should be strong :—a function here filled by 
no less an energy than Max Marerzex. He 
has evinced the true qualities at once of manager 
and musical conductor. In management, enter- 
prise, perseverance, liberal policy, tact, authority, 
and happy art of mediation among such sensitive 
and capricious elements as the manager of an 
Italian Opera always has todo with. In conduct- 
ing a performance, thorough understanding of the 
music, firm control of his forces, quick perception 
of every voice and instrument and their require- 
ments in the most complex harmonies, habit of 
anticipating every musical effect, promptness and 
decision in leading the attack (not tamely follow- 
ing and beating time, as many do who occupy 
the leader’s seat, but do not lead, however much 
they feel, and love, and understand the music). 
Musical generalship, we should say, was his dis- 
tinctive quality, rather than fine musical senti- 
ment or creative genius. He can drill and mar- 
shal armies, perhaps, better than he can fathom 
or interpret the soul within the humblest private 
in the ranks. We have noticed in his own com- 
positions a tendency to a military, effective, bril- 
liant style,—the style which is peculiarly modern, 
Italian, and in contrast with the intrinsic, quiet, 
and religious beauty of the classic music. This 
is only saying that he is not our model of that 
true priest of the Art divine, the inspired musi- 
cian, who sets the heavenliest chords to vibrating 
in the hearts of his and after generations. Yet 
none the less, perhaps all the more, he may be, 
and is, a model of a conductor. He has too much 
taste and too much intimacy with the refined and 
true schools of music, ruthlessly to mar the deli- 
cate and fine points of a composition by a coarse 
and loud performance. If the opera-goer’s ears 
are stunned sometimes by the crashing tulti of 
trombones and trumpets, let him learn to ascribe 
it more to the composer than to the performer, 
more tothe VerpD1s, Don1zETTIS, and other heroes 
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of the loud, intense, Italian school, than to the 
conductor who leads on the attack according to 
their own plan and spirit. 

But we must nct omit to express our indebted- 
ness to MARETZEK for not giving us VERDI and 
Donizetti absolutely always. Besides some re- 
freshing specimens of genial Ross1n1, has he not 
brought out the opera of operas, the crowning 
achievement of all lyric genius to this day, the 
immortal “Don Giovanni?’ And with the im- 
perfect means at his disposal, no one can say that 
he did not conduct the music skilfully and con 
amore. Mozart looked to it that the trombones 
should not mar the feast in this case. Where 
there is no fine feast to be spoiled it matters less. 

Such a conductor would, of course, have a good 
orchestra. This was necessarily a prime requi- 
site with him, the very element in which he could 
most feel and exert his own strength. A good 
orchestra not only buoys up and sustains the 
voices, fills all the chinks and interstices of the 
musical ensemble, and gives body and richness 
and luxuriant overgrowth of embellishment to 
the harmony; but it even makes up in a degree 
for many deficiencies in other respects. Espe- 
cially, if there be substance in the composition. 
In “ Don Giovanni” it is a solid comfort that, in 
spite of inadequacies and outrages in the vocal 
parts, you can fall back upon the exhaustless 
wealth of Mozart’s instrumentation, and there 
read the composer’s intention with considerable 
certainty, however much it may be caricatured 
upon the stage. MARETZEK’s orchestra, we be- 
lieve, has become a fixed fact among our musical 
sources of pride and enjoyment in this country. 
New York was full of excellent instrumentists, and 
he had only to select and temper his materials. 
His permanent nucleus is very choice, with such 
leading violins as Herr Kreutzer and Signor 
Liett1, who, though German and Italian, play 
side by side, or alternate in command most ami- 
cably ; with the addition latterly of the masterly 
ArpiITI, from the Havanna Troupe; and with cor- 
responding virtuosity in each department of the 
quartette, as well as of the auxiliary bands of 
reeds, brass, &c.; while the number of ripienists, 
or mere privates in the rank and file, of string 
instruments, easily contracts or expands according 
to the dimensions of a small theatre, or of the 
spacious Castle Garden. 

From the orchestra, then, which is the founda- 
tion of the whole musical superstructure ; which 
spreads out, as it were, the musical field before 
us, on which the singing persons move ; from the 
orchestra, which bridges over the gulf between 
our actual, every-day consciousness and the ideal 
musical sphere, in which characters sing instead of 
speaking prose, and which, therefore, is fitly 
placed between the singers and the audience, we 
turn well satisfied to the chorus. This is an im- 
portant element in lyric drama, not only as it 
helps out the imposing ensemble, musical and 
scenic, but also as a direct tradition of the fune- 
tion of the old Greek chorus, playing the part of 
interpretation and comment upon the action going 
forward. We cannot say that we have ever 
had a satisfactory chorus on our stage. Either it 
is short in numbers, or stiff and puppet-like in 
gesture and action, or given to a bawling, listless 
habit of singing, even if precise in time and in 
tonation. We can only say that the chorus, male 
and female, of the troupe in question, has been 
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sufficiently numerous for the theatres in which we 
have heard it (we cannot speak of Castle Garden), 
and well drilled. 

Of the other surroundings and accessories, as 
scenery, ballet, and so forth, with the exception 
frequently of costume, there has always been a 
most lamentable poverty on alj our stages. The 
opera must become well established and remu- 
nerative, as it can only be by the policy now 
pursued by MARETzEK, before these auxiliaries 
to musical and histrionic effort can be generously 
afforded. 

So much merely of the ensemble of the opera. 
We have yet to pass in review the principal 
singers, and perhaps also the repertoire, or list of 
pieces that have been vouchsafed to us. J. 8. D. 
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Episopes or Insect Lire. By Acheta Domes- 
tica, M. E. 8. Second Series. New York: J. 8. Red- 
field. Boston: B. B. Mussey. pp. 326. Octavo. 
From Wm. B. Zieber, Philadelphia. 


We have already had occasion to notice this 
very spirited work, in a former number. We 
need only add that this second series fully bears 
out, both in the interest of the text, and the 
humour of the vignettes, the promise of the first 
series. This volume treats of insect scenery and 
habits during the summer, as its predecessor did 
of the familiars of the fireside, and the tribes that 
survive the winter. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not, at once, include in his plan, each 
of the four seasons. Our favourite portion of the 
work would then have been that which should 
treat of autumn. In the late, silent depredators 
who plot the destruction of future crops, laying 
the cold-enduring egg in the yet undeveloped 
seed—in the melancholy, yet sweet, monotonous or 
polytonic songs of the numerous tribes who chaunt 
in the warm stubble-fields, or make the dying 
foliage of the forest musical in the chill autumn 
night,— harping their ominous prophecies of 
coming winter, or murmuring the sad but trustful 
death-song of the year,—this author would find 
the richest poetical suggestions, both moral and 
practical, for his admirable pen. There are few 
subjects more universally and intensely interest- 
ing, especially to the young, than those which are 
connected with the structure, the manners, and 
habits of animals; nor is there any branch of 
natural history more captivating than entomology, 
when rightly approached; but, unfortunately, 
both in school-books and treatises misnamed po- 
pular, such subjects are usually so loaded with 
technical condensations, that one must be al- 
ready a naturalist to be able tocomprehend them. 
The mere man of genera and species bears about 
the same relation to the naturalist, in the liberal 
acceptation of the term, that the hod-carrier bears 
to the architect, or the political wire-worker of a 
county, to the genuine statesman: yet, the wri- 
ting of elementary books seems to be left almost 
exclusively to writers of the former class, who 
are Only fitted to scare away the ardent pilgrim 
from the steps of the temple of science, by com- 
pelling him to examine the magnificent portal 
through a microscope, which roughens, to the eye, 
the very texture of the pavement, till every grain 
of dust is elevated into a mountain, and every 
little depression in the polished stone appears a 


gaping crevice. Our charming author has writ- 
ten solely with the intent to offer entomology a 
favourable introduction into fashionable life ;— 
his stage is the centre-table, and his audience the 
wealthy and luxurious. Among these, he wishes 
to induce a taste for this beautiful department of 
natural science :—could he but be persuaded to 
publish an elementary volume, well adapted to 
supply that taste, when once created, he would 
accomplish a most useful as well as a most 
pleasing task ; and, judging from the spirit of his 
song, we should suppose that few are so well 
fitted for this duty, as our friend, “ The House- 
hold Cricket.” 

THe PopuLaR CycLopapi1A oF BrsBuiicat Li- 
TERATURE. Condensed from the Larger Work. By 
John D. Kitto, D.D., F.S8.A. Author of “ The Pic- 
torial Bible,” ““ The Historyand Physical Geography 
of Palestine,” &c.; and Editor of The Journal of 
Sacred Literature. Assisted by Rev. James Taylor, 
D.D., of Glasgow. Illustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. pp. 800. 
8vo. From Daniels & Smith, Philadelphia. 

The progress of modern science has thrown 
great light, collaterally, upon the text of Holy 
Writ; and, in these latter days, when the difiusion 
of education, and the progress of Protestantism 
have rendered every thoughtful man not only a 
student of the letter, but an interested inquirer 
into the philosophical and historical facts of re- 
cent discovery which elucidate its spirit and its 
agency in the reformation of human nature, a 
dictionary of biblical literature constitutes a most 
desirable addition to every private library. The 
dimensions of the greater work, from which this 
has been condensed, is nearly double that of the 
volume before us, and not only includes many 
articles of comparatively little interest to laymen, 
but, in its arrangement, is unsuited for those who 
are not familiar with ancient languages ; the sub- 
jects of natural history being therein catalogued 
under Hebrew and Greek forms. The unnecessary 
expense of printing those articles which chiefly 
concern the clergyman and the profound student 
is saved to the general public in this edition, and 
the matter is so disposed of as to render it easily 
accessible for reference,to all American inquirers 
in their vernacular language. We have atten- 
tively examined this volume, and believe it to 
be one of extreme value to those who would read 
the Scriptures with a full understanding of the 
connexions of ancient history and modern science. 


TRAVELS IN THE UNITED SraTEs, &c., DURING 
1849 anp 1850. By Lady Emeline Stewart Wort- 
ley. New York, 1851. Harper and Brothers ; pp. 
463, 12mo. From Wm. B. Zieber, Philadelphia. 

This lively, glancing, very womanly journal of 
an exceedingly rapid tour through the United 
States, a part of Canada, Mexico, Peru, the Isth- 
mus, Cuba, and Jamaica, is not unknown to the 
American public, though obviously written ex- 
pressly for the English eye ; but we, as a people, 
are peculiarly sensitive, and its contents have 
already been extensively quoted in the public 
papers. Our countrymen are in the habit of 
complaining of foreign travellers, for drawing 
their pictures of American manners from the 
most vulgar examples,—an error resulting, we 
sincerely believe, less from fault of intention 
than from an actual inability to perceive the de- 





licate but absolute distinctions of grade in society, 
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where no legal barriers or clannish customs 
mark the various stages of social rank. Be this 
as it may, Lady Wortley will never be taxed 
with sucha fault. She views all things en couleur- 
de-rose, except the unfortunate city of Philadelphia 
(from which the noise of our firemen drove her, 
after two sleepless nights). She flatters us to the 
top of our bent;—she calls us the most polite, 
refined, and polished people on earth (no won- 
der, for we are the only people on earth who 
pay proper respect to woman, because she is 
woman !)—she sees and acknowledges the “ ma- 
nifest destiny,” and does not even quarrel with 
“the peculiar institution!’ She appears to pos- 
sess too much good sense to sympathize with 
ism-ism, and pseudo-philanthropy, and even be- 
rates her mother country for the blindness and 
impolicy of her conduct towards her West In- 
dian and other colonies. It is amusing to hear 
this highly intelligent woman pointing out, by 
way of actual recommendation, the establish- 
ment of native nobility in the colonies, to bring 
them into real unity with the empire, as a means 
of perpetuating British institutions in the pro- 
vinces; all the present action of the government 
having, as she clearly sees and acknowledges, a 
tendency to render them inevitably republican. 
She has very naturally forgotten the only really 
rational object of England in retaining those colo- 
nies, Which, as independent States, would be far 
more powerful agents in promoting her national 
wealth and genuine glory :-—we allude, of course, 
to the necessary provision for younger sons in 
foreign offices. Her ideas, if followed in practice, 
might establish temporary oligarchies abroad, 
but would inevitably compel the establishment of a 
republic at home. The law of primogeniture, 
which chiefly tended to create the vast influence 
and power of the little ex-queen of the seas, will 
surely produce the ultimate downfall of her ex- 
isting system.—May the change be gradual, safe, 
and prosperous! But the day has gone by when 
civilized society can retrograde in the march of 
popular rights. The “colonies” will become re- 
publican, and the mother will benefit, when pro- 
perly prepared, by the example of the children; 
for God has written on the page of universal 
history, that the work shall not recede. The 
strongest wish in favour of her views which we 
can express, with any prospect of success or 
show of reason, must be stated nearly in the words 
of Cobbett: “May God preserve her Majesty, 
till Saturday-night!” It is, perhaps, hardly fair, 
that we should dwell so long upon the few 
political remarks of Lady Wortley, as politics do 
not appear to be at all her passion; but there is 
really so much more grasp, fore-sightedness, and 
freedom from the usual prejudice of country in 
her remarks on this subject, while there is so 
little that is really valuable to American readers 
in her sketches by the wayside, that the former 
have left the most lasting impression on our 
mind. Lady Wortley is obviously a woman of 
great amiability and good feeling, with conside- 
rable talent. She was able to see grandeur in 
Niagara, where Mr. Tupper saw only beauty; 
from which we should judge she had more 
genuine poetry in her soul, though verse is evi- 
dently not her fort. She has presented us with 
a very entertaining and agreeable volume, for 
light hours, and its perusal leaves with us no regret, 
other than the consciousness that her panegyric 
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on American manners might be better deserved 
than it really is. 

INCIDENTS IN THE Lire oF A Pastor. By 
William Wisner, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1851. pp. 316, 18mo. From A. Hart, Philadelphia. 

This appears to be a collection of personal 
experiences and observations, of the most ab- 
stractedly religious character, written in a style 
adapted to all capacities, and in a manner gene- 
rally anecdotal or narrative. 


LECTURES ON THE Lorp’s Prayer. By Wib 
liam R. Williams. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 
pp. 241. 12mo, From Daniels & Smith, Philadelphia. 

A series of nine lectures upon the nine pkrases 
of that wonderful prayer which includes the 
spirit of all prayer. The work is intended to 
illustrate and enforce the moral and religious 
meaning of the text. We feel no inclination to 
question this attempt “to gild refined gold;” for. 
however we may doubt the utility of hanging 
commentaries upon that which was intended to 
pass from the spirit of the Lord of Hearts, into 
the hearts of all, however humble in capacity, 
with the irresistible force of inspired truth, there 
is so much that is morally and intellectually sug- 
gestive and valuable in this volume, that we are 
glad it has been published. 


Hymns FOR SCHOOLS; WITH APPROPRIATE SR 
LECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED 
TO THE Metres or THE Hymns. By Charles D. 
Cleveland. (Second Edition.) Philadelphia: E. C. 
§ J. Biddle. pp. 270. 24mo. 

No one who is properly acquainted with human 
nature will, for an instant, doubt the immense ad- 
vantage of instilling moral and religious princi- 
ples into the minds of children, by the aid of 
music and poetry, which are so easily and indeli- 
bly stamped upon the memory of the young. The 
objection entertained by a single sect against this 
mode of instruction has ever appeared incompre- 
hensible to us, though educated in the faith it 
holds, This second edition establishes the public 
approval of the manner in which Mr, Cleveland 
has succeeded in his laudable purpose. 

EnGiisH LireraturRe oF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: ON THE PLAN OF THE AUTHOR'S “Com- 
PENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,’ AND SUPPLE 
MENTARY TO IT. DESIGNED FOR COLLEGES AND 
ADVANCED CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, AS WELL A8 
FoR Private Reaping. By Charles D. Cleve 
land. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle. Boston: 
Phillips & Sampson. New York: C. M. Saxton. 
Baltimore: Cushing & Bailey. Cincinnati: H. W. 
Derby & Co. New Orleans: John Ball. 1851. 
pp. 746. 12mo. 

The work to which this is a Supplement is 
already well known to the public. It was a 
compilation from the most distinguished British 
classical writers, completed to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; and the present volume 
continues the series of notices to the present time. 
The design is, not merely to give specimens of 
the style of each writer, but to make such select 
tions as will yield the reader some insight in- 
his character and views, if he be devoted to any 
marked purpose in the earnest business of life. 
In aid of this intention, a short biographical 
sketch of each author prefaces the extracts made 
from his writings. The task appears to be faithfully 
and impartially performed ; and, both the interest 
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of the subject and the well-known scholarship 
and high moral standing of the compiler—who is 
also practically engaged, with much distinction, 
in the business of teaching—recommend the work 
to the confidence of the public. The number of 
authors from whom examples are drawn amounts 
to seventy-nine. 


THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ; OR, THE 
Reat Ropinson Crusoe. By the Author of Pic- 
ciola. Translated from the French, by Anne T. 
Wilbur. Boston: Ticknor, Reid & Fields. 1851. 
pp. 141. 16mo, 

An attempt, and we think a lame one, to show 
what would be the effect of total solitude on the 
human character, after reaching maturity in the 
midst of the struggles and passions of civilized 
society. How much more nearly this fiction may 
approach /e vrai than does the inimitable work of 
De Foe, we know not, but it certainly has less of 
le vraisemblable. The translation is nearly fault- 
less, having no more of the national mannerism 
of the author than belongs, necessarily, to the 
spirit of his style. The book will interest the 
young, without doing any injury, unless believed 
to be historically correct in detail, in which case, 
it will substitute very crudely hypothetical views 
of human nature, for the absolute results of ex- 
perience—one of the most dangerous tendencies 
of fiction. 


Memorr OF THE Rev. Epwarp BICKERSTETH, 
LATE Rector or Watton, Herts. By the Rev. 





T. R. Birks, M.A., Rector of Kershall, Herts. With | 


an Introduction by Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. In two volumes. pp. 807. 
12mo. From Wm. H. Zieber, Philadelphia. 


This work presents us with an extended view 
of the life and labours of an extremely active 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church, educated 
originally to the bar, but called by a sense of duty 
from a situation of greater worldly prosperity to 
the ministry, when about thirty years of age. 
From the earliest life, he displayed a strong ten- 
dency to deep religious thought, and became, al- 
most in youth, an ardent promoter of religious 
missions. Born in 1786, and ordained in 1815, 
he visited Sierra Leone, will full powers to regu- 
late and reform the conduct of the mission to that 
almost only inlet to benighted Africa. The man- 
ner in which this important trust was executed, 
greatly increased an already extensive influence ; 
and, to the end of his life, which terminated in 
1850, his name is associated with most of the im- 
portant public undertakings of the English Church. 
By those who are familiar with the action of the 
British missions and Church history for the last 
fifty years, the character of Edward Bickersteth 
is fully appreciated ; and, to the American public, 
the name of Dr. Tyng will prove a sufficient in- 
troduction. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, DESIGNED FOR 


Beainners. By Elias Loomis, M.A., Professor of 


Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of New York, &c. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1851. pp. 260, 12mo, From Wm. H. Zieber, 
Philadelphia. 

We have seldom been more pleased with a 
book of first lessons on a mathematical subject than 
with this. Professor Loomis felt that his “ Trea- 
tise on Algebra,” designed for the use of colleges, 
was hardly sufficiently elementary for mere be- 








ginners, at academies and common schools, and 
has endeavoured most successfully to supply the 
deficiency by publishing this little volume. He 
has perceived the difficulty of interesting the 
young student in a science so apparently unmean- 
ing ata first sight, unless the pupil is made ae- 
quainted with its practical usefulness as early as 
possible; and, while most writers exhaust the pa- 
tience, and thoroughly disgust us with whole chap- 
ters of signs and their management, by addition, 
subtraction, &c., before they are permitted to per- 
ceive the valuable purpose of these symbols, he 
presents them with a problem requiring a simple 
equation, on the fourth page of the text! The 
subject is treated with great simplicity, and, at 
the same time, with remarkable fulness of de- 
tail. The book contains all that is necessary in a 
mere introduction to algebra, and nothing more. 
If real, practical merit can insure success to a 
school-book, which we are sometimes inclined to 
doubt, we think the Elements will become highly 
popular. 

Tue Epocu or Creation. Tue Scriprurs 
DocTRINE CONTRASTED WITH GEOLOGICAL THE- 
ory. By Eleazer Lord. With an Introduction by 
Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1851. pp. 311. 12mo. From A. Hart, 
Philadelphia. 

Another argument upon the vexed question of 
the Mosaic six days! Properly to review a la- 
boured work which treats of the entire cosmogony 
requires a larger period than six days; it would 
also require that the entire series of important or 


_ pretending treatises upon this subject should be 


collectively criticised, and that the review should 
be as bulky as the volume :—therefore we shall 
not attempt it, here or now. From a hasty, but 
not incautious examination, we perceive in this, 
as in most other works of the class, abundant 
evidence of the influence of preconceived hypo- 
theses, and occasional illogical conclusions, min- 
gled with much curious and just reasoning. The 
theories of many naturalists are so interwoven, 
illogically, with materialism and positive infi- 
delity (the term infidelity is not used here, after 
the flippant and impertinent manner of certain 
sectarians, who apply the term infidel, to all those 
who read the text of revelation differently from 
themselves), that it is exceedingly dangerous to 
touch the subject at all; lest, in opposing a set of 
dogmatists with ancient and blind prejudice on 
their side, one should come to be classed with an- 
other set, who will not admit the existence of any 
thing that cannot be made obvious to their senses, 
or any cause which transcends their very limited 
understanding. We must, therefore, dismiss this 
volume with the remark that we do not believe 
that God’s revelations carved on the rock-ribbed 
skeleton of this earth, can, by any possibility, dis- 
agree with his revelations through the sacred 
volumes. Let those who are in doubt about the 
proper reading of the former, study all sides of the 
argument :—their “ name is legion,” and the work 
of Mr. Lord presents us with one of them. 

A Manvat or Roman Antiquities. With 
Numerous Illustrations. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., 


Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Co- 
lumbia College, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
pp. 450. 12mo. From Wm. B. Zieber, Philadelphia. 

This will be a valuable addition to the list of 
American school books. It contains a vast body 
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of information on the civil, military, and social 
institutions and customs of the Romans, in a very 
condensed and convenient form, whether for 
teaching or reference, and may be safely recom- 
mended to all who are unwilling to incur the 
expense of the more extended works on Roman 
Antiquities. In the preface, the compiler pro- 
mises a similar Manual of Grecian Institutions at 
an early day. Both works are seriously needed, 
and cannot fail in securing extensive patronage. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, IN THE 
COURSE OF JOURNEYS OF UPWARDS OF 2500 MILEs, 
PERFORMED ON FOOT. GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE, AND 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
THAT Country. By William W. Carpenter. Late 
of the U.S. Army. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1851. pp. 300. 12mo. From Wm. B. Zieber, Phila- 
delphia. 

A simple, unpretending, but highly interesting 
narrative of one who was taken prisoner before 
the battle of Monterey, while on duty in guard- 
ing a wagon-train, and performed nearly all his 
tour as a prisoner of war, having been detained 
even after the exchange of prisoners after the 
taking of the City of Mexico. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the itinerary is the picture 
which it affords of the extreme and strange con- 
trasts in the Mexican character. Military, or 
rather unmilitary cruelty of the meanest stamp, 
and genuine chivalrous courtesy and benevolence 
display themselves at the same moment, in the 
same corps and grade. A priest at a ball, in the 
most polished society, grossly insults the prisoner 
(who is present as an invited guest), on the score 
of his Protestantism; another and older priest, 
with all the high-toned feeling of the gentleman, 
compels his brother to apologise, and insists upon 
the parties sealing their reunion with wine; 
—the American, himself a little “foggy,” repeats 
the insult in the very act of drinking, by a toast, 
—“Here’s success to the armies of the United 
States, hoping that peace will not be made until 
the whole of Mexico is annexed!” Yet this 
offence is received by the company in polished 
silence, so impressive that the consciousness of 
indiscretion induces him to take his hat and leave, 
thinking very justly, that, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, “ his absence was better than his 
company,” which he accomplishes without oppo- 
sition. Next morning, by a late breakfast-time, 
both the elder and the junior priest arrive at the 
hospital where he was then stationed, to arrange 
the difficulties between the hot-headed divine 
and the equally hot-headed soldier! “We both 
acknowledged ourselves too hasty, and alittle too 
much excited with wine, &c., and so the matter 
dropped. It was soon noised abroad that we 
were reconciled, after which I was in just as good 
favour as ever!”—And this, in a country where 
a prisoner of war, for being detected in reading 
the New Testament had the book snatched from 
his hands and trampled in the dust by the guard, 
while he was himself subjected to increased 
cruelty and oppression for the crime! 

This traveller passes through all conditions 
from starvation tothe fandango, and every sphere 
of Mexican life, from the isolated cottage to the 
palace; and everywhere the same strange con- 
trasts! The volume contains many thrilling pic- 
tures of the inevitable sufferings of the soldier, 
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and it may safely be recommended to the atten- 
tion of all fiery youth—with whom our country 
swarms—who are afflicted with a dangerous en- 
thusiasm for the profession of arms. 


QUARTERLIES AND Montuiies.— Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Reprint of Leonard, Scott 
& Co.; New York. For July and August. From 
Wm. B. Zieber. The Shekinah; a Quarterly Re- 
view, devoted to free thought and universal inquiry : 
the elucidation of vital and mental phenomena, and 
the progress of man. Conducted by 8. B. Brittan. 
“T will receive Truth, if need be, without the seal 
of Church and State.” Bridgeport, Conn.: 8. B. 
Brittan & C. 8. Middleton. Vol. i., No. 1, Octo- 
ber, 1851. The London Quarterly Review. July, 
1851. Reprint of Leonard, Scott & Co.; New 
York. From Wm. B. Zieber. The Westminster 
Review. July, 1851. Reprint of Leonard, Scott 
& Co.; New York. From Wm. B. Zieber. The 
Edinburgh Review. July, 1851. Reprint of Leo- 
nard, Scott & Co. New York. From Wm. B. 
Zieber. 


PAMPHLETS, SERIALS, Novets, &c.— Godfrey 
Malvern: The Life of an Author. By Thomas 
Miller, author of “A Day in the Woods,’ &c. 
With twenty-four illustrations by Phiz. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Zieber. 
The Fate: A Tale of Stirring Times. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Library of Select Novels. No. 160. Price 50 
cents. For sale by Zieber. This is the first 
novel written by Mr. James since he became a 
resident of the United States. The scene is laid 
in England, towards the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century. We do not perceive, on a hasty 
glance over the pages, that English genius has 
yet become deteriorated by a transfer to the new 
world, according to the theory of Buffon. Jo: A 
Tale of the Olden Fane. By K. Barton. New 
York: D. Appleton &. Co. This is a novel of 
“ Progress,’ written in a strange, half mystic, 
wildly poetical style, but without sufficient care. 
Whether the fault lie with the author or the 
proof-reader we need not inquire. It certainly 
contains many beautiful touches, and some bold, 
perhaps questionable thoughts; but if there be 
any unhealthful tendencies in the matter, they 
are not very likely to prove injurious to others; 
for, to those most likely to suffer, it will be unin- 
telligible. A Grecian stage and manner are 
employed to cover assaults, not always unjust, 
upon the existing abuses of society ; but cui bono? 
Lord Byron says, he knew not that he always 
understood himself, when he “ would be very fine !” 
The Corsair: A Venetian Tale. By George Sand. 
Translated from the French, by Juliette Bauer. 
New York: Bunce & Brothers. Price 25 cents, 
The Stone Mason of Saint Point: A Village Tale. 
By A. de Lamartine. Translated from the French. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. 
For sale by Zieber. The works of Lamartine 
need nothing but an announcement in America 
to insure success. London Labour and the London 
Poor. By Henry Mahew. Nos. 8, 9, 10. Price 
12} cents. For sale by Zieber. Dictionary of 
Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38. 
Shakspeare’s Complete Works, with Introductory Re- 
marks and Notes, Original and Selected. Boston 
Edition. Nos. 45, 46, and 47. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 











ENIGMA. 
BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


My first was a noble of highest degree— 
Lord Ronald, the dauntless—none braver than he 
Mid the flower of proud England’s chivalrie. 


He has waved an adieu to his native strand, 
And onward advances with bright lance in hand, 
From the Moslem to rescue the Holy Land. 


And ever attendant Lord Ronald beside, 
A fair beardless stripling doth fearlessly ride, 
In glory or peril with him to abide. 


Neath the flash of his sword the proud Paynim bowed, 
When the bold warrior swept through the infidel crowd, 
And stern threats of vengeance were uttered aloud. 


Then lightly he laughed—but—the tale must be told, 
Soon he languishing lay in deep dungeon hold, 
Despairing of freedom by valour or gold. 


His chieftain to rescue the boy fought in vain. 
by fierce foeman smitten—outstretched on the plain 
hey left him to perish mid heaps of the slain. 


lhe heart of the captive was heavy in sooth, 
While sadly recalling the courage and truth, 
The faith dearly proven, of that hero youth. 


Hist! the door is unbarred, and lamp burning dim, 
The form of a maiden revealeth to him, 
In place of his warder, the swarthy and grim. 


Oh, trust to my guidance,” she softly doth say; 
‘The pass is unguarded till breaking of day— 
Nay, pause not to parley, ‘twere death to delay.” 


The tone seemed familiar, and lost in a maze 
Of thick crowding fancies, Lord Ronald obeys— 
My second still baffling his curious gaze. 


A soft voice assures him, “ My Master, thou’rt free. 

In sickness and sorrow, while parted from thee— 
’ 

rhis hope ever present gave courage to me.” 


* My brave-hearted comrade, as kinsman most dear, 
I mourned thee,” said Ronald; “ but how cam’st thou here, 
So daintily robed in this womanly gear ?” 


All questions are answered ; “ Right daringly done— 
My whole be the guerdon thy valour hath won, 
For Britain contains not a worthier son. 


“King Richard will gladly confirm my decree.” 
“Unprized were such honour—the boon dear to me 


, 


Can only be granted, Lord Ronald, by thee.” 


My second with mantle and veil are thrown by, 
My whole is rejected with soft downcast eye, 
And red lip, where trembleth a smile and a sigh. 


While silken hair waving o’er wild throbbing breast, 
And blush deeply glowing, her sex have confessed ;— 
But few words are needed to image the rest. 


The place she has chosen, is still by his side ; 
And proud is Lord Ronald to cherish as bride 
llis servitor faithful, his beautiful guide. 
VOL. IX. 24 
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FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1. Sappho-Pardessus, of silk. with moving 
passementeries; trimmings to match, gaufred and 
edged with fringe. 

Fig. 2. Valéria Mantelet.—Taffetas-application 
of passementeries with fringe formed into groups. 

Fia.3. Toilette fora Young Lady.—The front hair 
is arranged in waving bandeaux very much puffed 
over the ears, the ends passing back and uniting 
under the neud of back hair, which is twisted 





SAPPHO-PARDESSUS. 


into a torsade with velvet ribands, two long ends 
of the latter being left to fall behind upon the 
shoulders. 

Robe of plaid taffetas, with very full skirt. 
Canezou of embroidered-muslin, edged all round 
with strips, embroidered and festooned. This 
vestment is open square in front, and ornamented 
with five bands like the edging. The guimpe is 











of plaited tulle, with a narrow lace around the 
neck. 

Fic. 4. Toilette for an Elderly Lady—Drawn 
bonnet, with maroon point d’esprit and black 
spots. This capote is composed of eight or nine 
bouillonnes from the edge of the face to the crown; 
those of the face, three in number, are parallel to 
the edge and toeach other; the others gradually ap- 
proach atthe base, so as to give the crown a re- 
clining appearance. The cape or cur- 
tain is also finished with a bouillonné. 
Each of the two sides is ornamented 
with a bunch of plumes, placed on 
with the tops downwards. ‘The inside 
of the face is covered (tapissé) with 
narrow white blondes. The drawings 
of this capote are upon brass wire. 

Robe of copper-coloured silk. The 
corsage is high behind and open in 
front, like a V. This opening is crossed 
by six bands of maroon velvet ribands, 
three near the top and three at the bot- 
tom. The ribands in each group are of 
different width, graduated from the 
upper tothe lower. The first is about 
one inch and a half wide, the second 
about one inch and a quarter, and the 
Jast, which is the lowest and narrowest, 
about three-quarters of an inch. These 
ribands are sewed at the end, which is 
turned back, as over a buckle, so as to 
have a little play and fulness over the 
chest. They clasp inthe middle. The 
sleeves are demi-large and rather short, 
with cuffs trimmed with two velvet 
ribands each. The skirt is trimmed 
with three groups of velvet ribands 
like those of the corsage, and of the 
same width, but of opposite arrange- 
ment,the lowest here being the widest. 
Their aggregate widths are three inches 
and a half, the spaces between them 
are three-quarters of an inch each, 
making in all five inches in each group. 
Between the groups are intervals of 
five inches each, and between the low- 
est group and the bottom of the skirt 
about five inches. A careful proportioning of dis- 
tances is necessary to the gracefulness of the trim- 
ming. It will be observed, that, for a skirt of 
forty-two inches, these divisions leave about 
twelve inches for the plain part from the waist to 
the first trimming. The collerette is of lace, sup- 
ported by a small green handkerchief. The 
undersleeves are demi-large, ornamented with a 
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lace frill, which comes out from the 
sleeves, and spreads over the lower 
part of the undersleeve, composed of 
lace insertions all the way to the wrist. 

General Remarks. The“ dress-reform”’ 
seems to find favour and to create 
alarm, not only in America but in 
Europe also. It seems to have pene- 
trated even to Paris itself. Here, how- 
ever, something curious occurs ; ‘tis the 
coat rather than the pants, which is the 
matter in dispute. The writer of the 
weekly review of fashions in “ Les 
Modes Parisiennes” discourses as fol- 
lows. “It becomes my duty to speak of 
an innovation attempted by some ladies ; 
they wear waistcoats,* real Waistcoats, 
rose, blue, &c. I do not know whe- 
ther this will, or will not become a 
fashion; but, in any case, it is not by 
me that you will be advised to follow 
it. Fashion has its caprices, which 
ought to be respected ; but, if it goes 
astray, duty requires us to seek to bring 
it into the right path again.” The 
* Moniteur de la Mode” speaks even 
more tartly. It says,“ But there is one 
grand innovation already sanctioned 
by the approbation of the queens,—we 
are in error,—by the lady-presidents of 
Fashion. The question is, under your 
pleasure, nothing less than a revolu- 
tion. We have seen—seen with our 
own eyes,—waistcoats, *true waistcoats, 
copied exactly, or very nearly, after 
those of the men. Sleeves with elbow- 
bend and cuffs, skirts of various shapes, 
rolling collar, separated from the reverse by a 
notch lightly pointed out, the fronts, each fur- 
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Fia. 2. 
VALERIA MANTELET. 


fancy metal buttons. The material is coutil, 
nankin, or quilted stuff. Thanks, this way of 


nished with a row of button-holes, and a row of | wearing the clothes being once made to prevail by 





Fia. 3. 


TOILETTE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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fashion, the equilibrium of the sexes is henceforth 
established: Frangais et Frangaises are alike, 
in the presence of the waistcoat.” The “ Moni- 
teur,” one month later than that from which this 
extract was taken, refers to the innovation in some- 
what different and rather more favourable terms. 
It says, “If there is anything, at present, as in- 
teresting as Nicotine (in allusion to the Bocarmé 
tragedy), it is the question of the waistcoat. We 
have from the first made our readers acquainted 
with this new-comer in the regions of fashionable 
life, where it has quickly made its fortune. It is 
now firmly established; and all predict, that, 
after having flourished during the summer, it will 
bear away the honours of the coming winter 
season.” Ladies appear to be determined upon 
some radical change from their present inconve- 
nient and uncomfortable costume. 

The linens form a part of the dress which 
gained most by the change, which has, for some 
time, been effected by fashion. It has given 
birth to a throng of pretty things. Under what- 
ever circumstances a lady is seen, whether in 
morning négligé, in promenade toilette, or in full 
evening dress,a single glance at these accessories 
of the toilette is sufficient to demonstrate the de- 
gree of importance attached to them. No one is 
well dressed, no matter how costly her robe, un- 





* The word gilets, which is translated waist- 
coats, seems here to mean what we call tight- 
bodied or dress coats. 
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less the fichu, the chemisette, the sleeves, &c.,; great variety. Upon one of jaconet for the morn- 
are in harmony with the richness or simplicity of | ing, embroidered anglaise only is allowable; if 
the material, both as respects shape and orna- | the fichu is embroidered a plat before, for wear- 
ment, embroidery, lace, &c. Fichus are in very | ing with an open robe, the collar should be em- 
broidered to match; if the fichu is 
made with little embroidered volants, 
separated by insertings, the collar may 
be made of an inserting and an em- 
broidered band. The undersleeves 
should always be in harmony with the 
fichu, but may be either open, or 
gathered at the wrist by a band. It is 
best, however, to reserve the open 
sleeves for evening or in-door costume, 
The shapes of fichus remain the same 
as they were last spring, their variety 
and their greater or less elegance de- 
pending altogether upon the manner 
in which the embroidery and lace are 
arranged and intermingled. It is al- 
most impossible to give, in words, the 
details of such mixture and arrange- 
ments; but the figures which we are 
cantinually giving of the most tasteful, 
exhibit them clearly and correctly. 
The canezou, or linen corsage, is worn 
with a coloured skirt. It should be 
made as simply as possible, of jaconet 
with festooned bands of the same, or 
of muslin with embroidered bands. 
Another kind is of fully embroidered 
muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes, 
&c. Taste and fancy must make 
choice. The canezou has _ sleeves 
either long or open; it ought to have, 
instead of skirts,a band embroidered 
or festooned, or a lace frill, accord- 
ing to the fashion in which it is 
made. Handkerchiefs also play an 
important part in the completion of a 
toilette. Luxury has progressed in 
these as in other things; and it is 
said to be by no means rare in Paris, 
to see handkerchiefs which cost from 
five to six hundred francs, or about 
one hundred dollars apiece. The 
festooned handkerchief, or one more 
ee ‘ ; or less richly embroidered, is proper 
- — “ for the morning; but, for the evening, 
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; Fia. 4. they must be of embroidery, trimmed 
with lace, valenciennes, or angleterre. 
TOILETTE FOR AN ELDERLY LADY. A. B. C. 





LINES, 


BY AN OLD LADY, ON SEEING SOME OF HER HAIR MADE INTO CURLS, AND WORN BY A 
YOUNG LADY. 


My aged locks, long hid beneath the lawn, “So beautiful, so dark, and silky, too— 
(Their curling days methought for ever gone), O! it will match with mine! I’m sure ’twill 
, Demurely part upon my furrowed brow, do!” 
' Where time, with strange neglect, forgot to snow : | “ Well,” without grudging, “clip away,” I said, 
So these old locks, unmixed with silvery threads, | “ Only don’t shear too close my poor old head.” 
Belong of right, they think, to younger heads. And now these glossy, dancing ringlets see! 
} A damsel comes, and begs that I would spare, *T was thus in days of yore they waved for me, 
To her dire need, a tress or two of hair ;— When young and blithe;— perhaps a little 
it Behind my chair she stands, with scissors armed ; vain ;— 
; She peeps beneath the lawn, and vows she’s | I never thought to see them curl again! 
charmed, MARTHA. 
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THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WEEKLY CIRCULATION, FORTY THOUSAND COPIES! 








The “Dollar Newspaper” is afforded to single subscribers at One Dollar per year, and is the only paper of its character 
»yblished at so low a price. It is printed on a large imperial sheet of white paper, with small, new, and beautiful type, and 
. as handsome in appearance, and contains as much reading matter as do the larger weekly papers, which cost twice as 
much. Arrangements have been effected with some of the ablest story writers in the country, both male and female, for 


A SERIES OF FIRST-RATE STORIES AND NOUVELLETTES, 


or which the “ Dollar Newspaper,” it is believed, pays out more money than any other Family Newspaper in the United 
tales. 


TERMS PER YEAR: 


One copy, for one year, - - - $1 Thirty-four Copies, for one year, - - - $25 
Six Copies, “ - - - 5 Forty-two Copies, “ 4 - 30 
Thirteen Copies, Se ee oe Fifty Copies, “ os 2 
Twenty Copies, “ - - 15 Seventy-five Copies, “ . ° - 50 
‘Twenty-seven Copies, “ - - - 20 One Hundred and Fifty Copies, one year, - 100 





The money, in every instance, to accompany the order, and free of postage, to be directed to the publishers, Philadelphia. 
jo subscription received for a shorter period of ume than one year. 

To insure the privileges extended in this offer to Clubs, the conditions must be literally complied with, and, as regards 
e formation of the Clubs, the whole number must begin at the same time. 


ALL THE LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS 


ay always be found in the columns of the “ Dollar Newspaper.” In this particular it stands unrivalled, its machinery and 
ther facilities for printing a cheap family paper being unequalled by any other newspaper establishment in the country. 


BESIDES A FARMER'S DEPARTMENT OF ORIGINAL MATTER, 


is Popular Family Weekly is supplied with a variety of reading matter, which will reward the perusal of any intelligent 


erson in the community, comprising Original and Select Stories; Humorous Sketches; Tales of Travel; Romances; Sketches 
Real Life; Valuable Biographies; Poetry, Serious, Sentimental, and Humorous; a Column for the Curious; Gems from New 
Jorks; Local Matters; Reviews of New Publications; Popular Lectures; Scientific Novelties; Anecdotes; Opinions; 
limpses of the Law; Foreign Correspondence, and Foreign and Domestic News to the latest hour; Congressional and Legis- 
tive Intelligence; Accidents and Casualties; Financial Articles; Reports of all the Markets; Miscellaneous Editorial 
rticles; and a combination of information and amusing sketches, facts, and fancies, such as never before has been seen in 
e publication. 
‘ll orders must be addressed, post paid, to 
A. H, SIMMONS & Co. Publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, 
S. W. Corner of Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
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MAGNIFICENT PICTORIAL AND LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


RAVING R00 COUPANTON. 


A RECORD OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL IN ART. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of 
eday. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


d the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humour. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


ith numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, and of men. 
bd manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its pages contain views of every popu- 
s city in the known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and steamers 
the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
bautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, 
bd the fishes of the sea. It is printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper-faced brevier type of the most modern 
yle, manufactured expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. It contains fifieen 
bndred and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illustrations,—a mammoth weekly paper of 
teen Octavo pages. It forms 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER, 


ksmuch as its aim is constantly, in connexion with the fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of original miscellany 
resents, to inculcate the strictest and highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by holding up to view all that is good 

pure, and avoiding all that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to make the paper loved, respected, and sought 
er for its combined excellences. 


TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One subscriber, one year, - - - - $3 00 
Two subscribers,“ “ ° ‘ ‘ , ; 5 00 
Four * oe - - - - - 9 00 > 
Eight “ S. « - - - - - 16 00 
Sixteen ‘* eo, Bs - - - - - 28 00 


x One copy of the FLAG OF OUR UNION, and one copy of the DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, one year, for $4 00, 
XP Though these two journals emanate from the same establishment, still not one line appears in one that has been published 
the other, thus affording to those persons who take both papers an immense variety of reading matter. 
xF The PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION may be obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
intry, and of newsmen at six cents per single copy. 

ublished every Saturday, by F. GLEASON, BOSTON, MASS, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


. French, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia’; Burgess, Taylor 
Co., North Street, Baltimore ; Edwards & Company. 115 Main Street, Cincinnati; R. E. Edwards & Co., 93 Third Street, 


usville, Ky.; J. A. Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, St. 
Hs, 
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